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“His bushy brows came down and he leaned over so that his beard brushed her gleaming shoulder. ‘Qu’est ce 
que tuas....dis..,.2?'I heard him ask in the thick voice | remembered so well.” 


(See page 508.) 
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THE UNDER-WORLD. 


THE STORY OF AN EX-CROOK. 
BY HENRY C. ROWLAND. 


A WORD OF INTRODUCTION. 


Yes, my friend, you shall have the whole yarn. You don’t mind an ex-crook calling you 
“my friend’? Thanks. I’m glad of it. You have certainly been a good friend since that 
day you came to see me in my cell in the Santé. And you have certainly stood my friend since. 
It never occurred to me that possibly you might be acquainted with John and Edith. 

I want to tell you the story, because in a few hours I am going to take a dive into the 
Under-World ; for how long I can’t tell, It is very possible that I may go from there straight 
to Heaven. No, don’t look pained. I’m not backsliding nov out for any more crooked business. 
I’m going back to settle a score. Here I am at this moment to all appearance a gentleman, 
lunching at the Automobile Club as though I hadn’t a cave in the world. This afternoon I am 
going out for a spin into the country. I want you to go with me. We will only get as far as 
the forest of St. Germain, when I will ask you to bring back the car. To-morrow there will be 
a bushy-whiskered, spectacled ‘‘ prédicateur ’’—a sort of itinerant preacher—vreading his breviary 
in the Parc Monceau. 

It is sheer good fortune meeting you herve. It is possible that our worthy ‘‘ prédicateur’ 
may need a safe asylum in a hurry. Your old studio in the garden would be perfect for that. 
When you have heard the story you may feel differently about it, especially as the friar ts apt 
to come with blood on his muzzle. You don’t look startled a bit. Well, heve goes, and when 
I have finished you can tell me, if you like, where you hide the key. 


, 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 
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CHAPTER I. time he came 


ET’S go back to the time when this.” ; p 

L Léontine and I entered John’s You re mighty good, I answered, 

house and I got pinched so “but there’s nothing you cando. I’m 
that the others could make their get- 2% old offender—a_ recidivisie, all 
away in the car, You heard my story catalogued and bertillioned. I’ve done 
at the Santé, but I never thought ™Y little trick in Cayenne, and this time 
of your going around and talking it’s 4 bat d'Afrique for me.” 
to John and Edith. John came “T’m not so sure,” says he. I’ve 
to see me, as I told you. He came got some other strong influence in 
again a couple of days after your visit Official and diplomatic circles. Suppose 
and told me of how you had talked to I manage it, will you give me your 
them. Listening to him, I wondered word to live strictly on the square ? ” 
why it had seemed to me like looking “A thief’s word ? ” I asked. 
into a mirror when I first sighted him “My brother’s word,” says John ; 
over the barrel of Léontine’s gun. ‘‘ that’s good enough for me.” 
Perhaps it was the nervous strain of the Say, my friend, would you think me 
moment that made the resemblance capable of tears? Me, a post-graduate 
between us so strong, for seen in the American crook, and as hard as nails ? 
daylight my half-brother was a big, I didn’t shed them, but they were in 
good-natured looking chap and showed _ my eyes and a lump in my throat, and 
the signs of high living. I had to get up and walk to the grated 

Look here, Frank,” says he—I’d window. 
told him of our relationship the first “Will you give it?” asked John. 
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“ Yes,” I muttered. 

“Your hand on it,” says he. 
“ A thief’s hand ? ” 

“‘ My brother’s hand.” 

My right arm was in bandages, from 
a bullet, so I turned and held out the 
eft. 

“ Here’s the left,” said I. “‘ That’s all 
right, though, seein’ that I’m your 
brother on the wrong side.” : 

“ You’re my brother on the right side 
from now on,” says he, and gave me a 
hearty grip and then turned to the 
door. 

“Now I'll get busy,” says he, and 
went out without looking back. 

Well, sir, how he managed it I don’t 
know, but two weeks later I walked out 
with him a free man. His car was 
waiting at the door. 

“Where now, John ?” I asked. 

“Home,” says he. “ You are to 
stop with us, Frank, until we make up 
our minds what you’d better do. Edith 
expects you and we have sent to the 
hotel for your things.” 

Now what do you think of that? 
Only three weeks before Léontine 
Petrovski and I had broken into this 


, 


man’s house—not knowing who he was, " 


of course—to steal his wife’s jewels. 
He had surprised us, like I told you, and 
to save Léontine I would have shot him 
dead only that his resemblance to me 
told me who he was. But I was masked, 
so he shot me through the arm, in spite 
of which I would have got away if I 
hadn’t done a sacrifice play and 
tackled the agent to save the rest of the 
mob. But I’d left John senseless at 
the foot of his stairs, and the gash across 
his forehead wasn’t yet healed. In 
spite of this, here was the man that I’d 
gone to rob going my bond, getting me 
out of a life sentence perhaps, and then, 
by gravy, insisting on my living at 
his house until I got a fresh start on 
the level ! 

But I balked dead. 

“That don’t go, John,” saidI. “‘ My 
nerve never failed me yet, but it ain’t 
up to meeting your wife.” 

“Then get it up,” says he, with his 
good-natured smile. ‘Edith is the 


one who’s doing the whole thing.” 
“ What’s that ? ”’ I cried. 
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“Yes, old chap. She’s the one 
you've got to thank. You see, Frank, 
Edith has all the money. Our father 
died bankrupt, otherwise you would 
not have been a burglar. I could never 
make a dollar to save my life, though I 
hope to pretty soon ; and that’s some- 
thing I want to talk to you about.” 

But I shook my head. You see, I 
had thought all the time that John was 
a rich man in his own right ; that he 
might have saved something from the 
wreck when the old man went broke 
and blew his brains out; then made 
good investments and pulled out well 
off. Looking at it that way, it was all 
right if he wanted to pay up a score 
for the father of us both. But to be an 
object of charity to a woman who owed 
me nothing but the good chance of 
losing her jewels—that wouldn’t do. 

John saw what was passing in my 
mind and laid his hand on my shoulder. 

“Come, Frank,” says he, “ you'll 
feel differently about it when you've 
met her. She’s not a usual woman, old 
chap ; she’s a sort of angel on earth. 
You want to thank her, anyway, don’t 
you? Come, jump in.” 

So in I got, but as we moved off I 
said : 

“What will your friends say when 
they know that your half-brother is 
—or was—a crook ? ” 

“They will never know it,” he 
answered. “I’ve taken care of that. 
These people at the Santé think it was a 
family scandal; an effort to get pos- 
session of some family jewels that you 
laid claim to. The prefecture knows, 
but that bureau knows lots of things 
that would set Society by the ears if 
they ever got out. You are under 
bond and under observation to some 
extent, but what does that matter, 
since you’ve chucked the old game? 
I’ve got something in view for you 
now, but we’ll discuss that later.” 

Before many minutes the car drew 
up in front of the same big gate that I 
had scaled that night while Ivan and 
Chu-Chu and Jeff and the girls waited 
in the motor to see a demonstration 
of snappy American methods—and 
came so near getting pinched, doing it. 
We crossed the garden, and let me tell 
























you, sir, my heart was beating a lot 
faster than it did the night I first laid 
eyes on that old, Renaissance house. 

“Madame is in the studio,” said the 
maitre d’hétel as he opened the door. 
He gave me a quick, curious look, for at 
first glance the resemblance between 
John and myself is almost that of twins. 
I was dressed like a swell, for John had 
brought me down some of his own 
things, I having been in evening clothes 
when pinched the night of Léontine’s 
supper party. 

“Let’s go out to the studio,” said 
John. “Edith is at work on her Salon 
picture.” 

So out we went, and John rapped at 
the door of a pretty little vine-covered 
building, placed well clear of the big 
trees. From inside a clear voice called : 
“ Entrez.” 

My friend, I shall never forget that 
picture ; not the one on the easel, but 
Edith as she turned to greet us. You 
know her, of course, and appreciate 
what a lovely creature she is, with her 
tall, queenly figure and wonderful great 
eyes. They are not woman’s eyes ; 
they are more the eyes of some splendid 
archangel guarding the gates of Para- 
dise ; clear and steadfast and deep as 
Heaven itself. She was in her paint- 
blouse, standing in front of a big 
canvas, a portrait, and posing in the 
middle of the studio was an uncom- 
monly beautiful girl in evening dress 
and a great rope of gorgeous pearls. 

Edith laid down her palette and 
brushes and came forward with a smile 
on her sweet mouth and a tinge of 
colour in her cheeks. 

“Welcome, Frank,” she said, then 
glanced from me to her husband and 
laughed. 

7 “ You are like as two peas,” she said. 

I don’t wonder that you got a dread- 
ful start when you saw John.” 

_ She gave me her hand and I took it 
iasort of daze. Then I looked at the 
girl who was posing. Edith smiled. 
Miss Dalghren is one of our family, 
Frank,” she said. “ She was here that 
nght and knows the whole story. You 
are with your own people, Frank, so 
you are not to feel uncomfortable. 
Do you know what a Bishop of London 
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is said to have once remarked when he 
watched a man being led to the gallows ? 
‘There, but for the grace of God, goes 
myself.’ The grace of God has brought 
you to us, Frank, and all of the old 
dead past has got to bury its dead.” 
Her lovely, sensitive mouth curved in 
the sweetest little smile, which drew one 
corner lower than the other, and her 
big eyes grew dark and deep, suddenly, 
and seemed to look through mine to 
see what was behind them. “The 
interment is already going on, Frank 
—but I don’t see any mourners. 
Now, you men must run out and let me 
make the most of my light. My picture 
is way behind.” She looked at John 

“Show Frank his room,” she said, 
“ and see that he has everything that he 
needs. You may come back for tea, 
at five, if you like.” : 

I got out of the studio like a man ina 
dream. John closed the door, then 
looked at me and laughed. 

“ How do you feel about it now, old 
chap ?”’ he asked. 

“T feel,” said I, in a shaky sort of 
voice, “a good deal as I imagine 
Jeanne d’Arc may have felt when the 
angel brought her the banner.” I spun 
around and stared at him. “ What did 
you ever do to deserve a wife like 
that ?” 

John laughed. ‘“ Nothing,” says he, 
“and I don’t deserve her.” 

He led the way to the house and I 
followed, still rather dazed. You see, 
the reception I’d had was so different 
from what I expected. It was so cor- 
dial and natural, even while not 
ignoring the real state of affairs. There 
was none of the fuss I’d dreaded being 
made over the reformed criminal— 
especially when it was a case of reform 
or penal servitude; and on the other 
hand there was no silly pretence that I 
was just like the rest of their sort. The 
sentimental mush that is served out to 
the ex-thief by a certain class of people 
is almost enough to keep the self- 
respectin’ crook from turning honest, 
unless he’s hard up against it ; but there 
was nothing of that sort here. Some 
folks seem to think that a criminal is an 
entirely different sort of human being, 
but my experience in the Under-World 
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had been that there’s a lot of honesty 
in most crooks, just the same as there’s 
a lot of crookedness in many honest 
folk, and that the difference is princi- 
pally in circumstance. But even then, 
you do find once in a great while what 
seems to be the unmixed bad, just as 
there is the unmixed good. This yarn 
is a story of both, and a few between. 

John took me to his smoking-room 
and we sat down and each lit a cigar- 
ette. I noticed his furniture and pic- 
tures, and he seemed a bit surprised to 
find that I understood periods and art. 
He touched the bell and ordered 
whisky and soda. When it came I 
declined, never touching anything ex- 
cept a little wine with meals. 

“You don’t drink?” he asked, 
pouring himself out a pretty stiff one. 

“Never hard stuff,” I answered. 
“ That was too risky in my old trade.” 

“It’s always risky in any trade,” 
said he, “and still riskier when you 
haven’t any trade at all.” And his 
face darkened a little. He set down his 
half-emptied glass and looked at me 
curiously. 

“Now that you’ve met Edith,” said 
he, “ don’t you see what I meant when 
I said that she was not like most 
women ?” 

“Yes; I see.” 

“And you don’t feel the same way 
about taking help from her ? ” 

“No,” said I; “I’d take help from 
her just as I’d take it from God.” 

He raised his eyebrows a little. 

“You believe in God ? ”’ he asked. 

“Most people who carry their lives 
in their hands believe in God,” I 
answered. “‘ But the trouble is, my 
kind don’t feel as if they had any great 
reason for loving Him.”’ 

John nodded, took another swallow, 
then gave me a quick, curious look. 

“Did you notice the girl who was 
posing ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. She is very beautiful.” 

“ She is a Miss Dalghren,” said John. 
“ Her father was a promoter and made 
a big fortune in different schemes ; 
mines principally. Then he took to 
stock gambling and lost it all and died 
bankrupt—just as our father did. All 
that she got after the smash were 
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those pearls she was wearing, a magni- 
ficent string that she had from her 
mother. She gives music lessons here 
in Paris.” 

“ Singing ? ” 

“ Yes, and the piano. 
harp very well, also.” 

We talked for a while and then John 
took me to see his library. I noticed 
that he helped himself to another drink 
before leaving the room. There was 
nothing in this, of course, but his 
manner of doing it was queer ; quick 
and furtive, as if he wanted to gulp it 
down before anybody came in. We 
spent the rest of the hour looking at his 
old volumes, and he was surprised to 
see that I knew books, too. Then, says 
John : 

“Come on, Frank. It’s five. 
can go back to the studio now.” 

Edith had finished her painting and 
was sitting on the divan talking with 
Miss Dalghren. The old maitre @hétel 
brought in the tea things and a decanter 
of whisky. Miss Dalghren poured the 
tea. 

“How do you like it? 
me. 

“Perhaps Frank would rather have 
whisky,”’ said Edith. 

“No,” I answered, 
tea.” 

She handed me a cup and I stirred it 
slowly. Then I felt Edith’s eyes on 
me and looked up. She gave her 
crooked little smile. 

“ Really, Frank,” she said, “ you 
and John are as like as you can be.” 

“On the outside, perhaps,” I an- 
swered. 

Her deep grey eyes looked into mine 
as if she was trying to see all that was 
inside. Usually, when a person goes 
prospectin’ in my thoughts this way 
I pull the dead-light over my “ lanterns 
of the soul.” But there was something 
here that went through the shutter like 
radium. Perhaps it was because every- 
body else had always looked me in the 
eyes huntin’ for something bad, while 
Edith seemed to be looking not for, but 
at, something that was good. It must 
have been that for her sweet mouth 
seemed to soften and she smiled again. 

“ You are all right inside,” she said, 


She plays the 


We 


” 


she asked 


“TI prefer the 





“" Welcome, Frank,’ she said, then glanced from me to her husband and laughed. ‘You are like as two peas, / 
don't wonder that you got a dreadful start when you saw John.'” 
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quietly. ‘Your education has been 
wrong, that’s all.” 

“IT was educated for a thief,’ I 
answered, in the same tone; “ and so 
far as the education went I was always 
considered a credit to it.” 

Perhaps it wasn’t a nice thing to say, 
but for some reason I wanted to justify 
myself. I wanted her to know how I 
came to belong to the Under-World. 
Perhaps she understood and wished me 
to understand that no explanation was 
necessary, for she said : 

“Whatever you set yourself to do 
you will do strongly, Frank, and with- 
out fear. Weakness will never be your 
fault. How old are you, Frank ? ” 

“ Thirty-two,” I told her. 

“Six years younger than John,” she 
said, ‘but you look to be the same 
age.” 

““ Nobody ever discovered the foun- 
tain of youth at Cayenne,” said I; “a 
year there is worth five anywhere else.”’ 

Miss Dalghren had not said a word, 
but I had felt her watching me closely. 
She was a beautiful girl, of the big, 
Diana sort, with a rather square face 
and blazing, blue eyes; the sort of 
woman that looks as if she was meant 
to be the mother of good fighting men. 

“What made you enter this house ? ” 
she said. 

I told them the story of how Jeff had 
taken me to Léontine’s swell supper 
party—leaving out names and places, of 
course—and how I had offered to rob 
John’s house more to show off than 
anything else, and as a demonstration of 
American methods for Chu-Chu le 
Tondeur and Ivan, the head of the mob. 
When I told them how Léontine had 
insisted on coming with me for the 
sheer excitement of the thing, although 
not a professional thief herself, Miss 
Dalghren’s blue eyes sparkled. 

“T can understand that,” she said. 
“Ts she very beautiful, this woman ? ”’ 

“Yes,” I answered; ‘she’s a big, 
gorgeous sort of tigress.” 

“She rather fancied you, eh?” 
John. 

“Such women have fierce, sudden 
fancies,” I answered. ‘‘ No doubt hers 
may have rested on me for the hour. 
I never saw her until that night. It 


said 
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was her gun that I had when you fired. 
I never carry a loaded gun myself when 
doing a piece of work.” 

“Why not ?”’ asked Miss Dalghren. 

“It’s not sportsmanlike. Besides, I 
wouldn’t take the life of people defend- 
ing their property. I always felt that 
if I failed to pull off the job by skill I’d 
take the consequences. That makes 
the game all the more interesting.” 

“ Then you burgled less for the goods 
than for the game ? ” 

“T was out for both,” I answered. 
“Mind you, I don’t pose for a kid-glove 
burglar. Once or twice when I’ve been 
interrupted I’ve bluffed out the house- 
holder by the roughest sort of treat- 
ment. But I must say the game has 
always appealed to me as much as the 
loot. I might be compared to a big- 
game hunter: I liked the stalk and I 
liked the bag. Most men have got a 
plundering instinct-—and some women, 
too. Soldiers loot when they get the 
chance.” 

“From an enemy,” said Miss Dal- 
ghren. 

“ Society and I were enemies,” I an- 
swered. ‘“‘ Society declared war on me 
when I was a helpless little kiddy. 
I felt, when I grew up, that it owed me 
alot. So I sailed in to collect.” 

Edith looked at me with a little 
smile. 

‘“‘ But the war is over now, Frank ?”’ 
she asked. 

“Yes,” said I. “‘ The war is over and 
peace is signed, and you may be sure 
that I shall never break it. You and 
your husband have paid Society’s war 
debt to me in full and we are square. 
From now on I live within the law.” 

“Bravo!” said John. His hand 
went out to the decanter in a careless 
sort of way, but I noticed again that 
worried, furtive look in his eyes. Edith 
saw it, too, though she pretended not 
to, and a shadow rested on her lovely 
face. It passed quickly, but it struck 
me suddenly that here, perhaps, was 
the explanation for the note of sadness 
that showed in all of her work. 

We were to go to the Opera that night 
and at dinner Edith wore her magnifi- 
cent pearl necklace, the one that Ivan 
had told me about. They were un- 
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common pearls, but it struck me that 
Miss Dalghren’s were even finer. The 
girl noticed my eyes resting on them 
and asked, with a smile : 

“ Aren’t they beauties ? ” 

“Superb,” I answered. “I doubt 
if I ever saw finer ones.” 

“Do they arouse your cupidity ? ” 

“Not one bit,” I answered. ‘‘ No 
more than a stag in a man’s park would 
arouse the cupidity of a sportsman.” 

“T suppose,” said John, in his easy 
voice, “that even when in active 
business there is a good deal of honour 
amongst thieves ?” 

“A good deal,” I answered, “ but 
you can't always bank on it; any more 
than you can on honour amongst 
politicians or high financiers. Still, 
there’s a certain amount. There is a 
man in this city who arranges for the 
theft of such jewels as these. He sup- 
plies the cracksman with the necessary 
information and details one of his mob 
to do the job. Very often the chief is 
not dead sure himself as to what other 
jewels there may be, nor what are real 
and what imitations. Yet when the 
burglar has made his haul he takes the 
lot straight to headquarters, where they 
are assayed in the laboratory and then 
turned over to a third party to dispose 
of. There’s little doubt but that these 
transactions are practically always 
carried on strictly on the level. More- 
over, there’s a sinking fund for pro- 
tecting members of the gang that get 
nabbed and tiding over others that are 
in a run of bad luck. Paris is a great 
town for organised crime.” 

John nodded and beckoned to the 
maitre d’hotel to fill his champagne 
glass, and again I saw that faint shadow 
eross Edith’s face. 

When we reached the Opera the house 
was already filled. Edith and Miss 
Dalghren sat in the front of the box, 
of course, John behind his wife and I 
behind the girl, and you may believe it 
or not, but those two magnificent pearl 
necklaces within the reach of my hand 
never gave me so much as a quiver. 
Tristan was being sung and my eyes 
and ears were all for the stage, for I love 
music. 


About the middle of the first act 
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there was a stir in the box beside us, 
and Edith half-turned and brushed my 
sleeve with her fan. 

“Prince Kharkoff,” she whispered, 
“and his beautiful Polish Princess.” 

I swung about in my seat and looked 
straight into the wonderful, amber eyes 
of Léontine. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was this same Prince Kharkoff, 
you remember, who got me shipped 
off to Cayenne. But that was three 
years before, and when I had been 
fool enough to get caught in that 
bear-trap grip of his, that day at the 
races, I was wearing a Vandyk beard and 
moustache. But now I was smooth 
shaven, and, considering my surround- 
ings and resemblance to John, there 
was no danger of his recognising me, 
especially as he and the Cuttynges had 
frequently met at dinner and receptions. 
Being with Léontine he did not bow. 

Léontine had not seen us, and as she 
swung slowly in her chair to see who her 
neighbours were, I turned as if to speak 
to John. There were a good many 
people looking, and I was not sure that 
the girl would be able to hide her feel- 
ings. You see, my play in getting 
myself collared to save the rest of the 
crowd had hit her pretty hard, es- 
pecially as she knew that I would have 
pulled the job off all right except for her 
wilfulness. As she saw it she had cost 
me my liberty for life, so that when I 
tackled the agent, broken arm and all, 
and held him while the others got away 
in the car, she was horribly broken up. 
You see, we were already pretty well 
started on one of those swift, savage 
affairs that sometimes happen in the 
Under-World, where people don’t know 
at what moment they may find iron 
bars between them. Every day that I 
was in the Santé I had got a love 
message for her. 

John was taking her in through his 
monocle. 

“Gad—she is a 


beauty,” he 
whispered to me, then added : “‘ What’s 
the matter with her ? ” 

I glanced carelessly about. 
koff and the girl had seated themselves. 


Khar- 
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The Prince was staring around the 
house, but Léontine was straight in her 
chair, her face pale and her eyes fixed 
on the stage, while her bosom was 
heaving like that of a runner at the end 
of a race. Suddenly Kharkoff turned 
to say something and noticed the rigid 
expression of her face. His bushy 
brows came down and he leaned over 
so that his beard brushed her gleaming 
shoulder. 

“ Qwest cequetuas...dis...?” 
I heard him ask in the thick voice that 
I remembered so well. 

Léontine pulled herself together and 
managed a smile. 

“Un vertige ... ce mest rien...” 
she answered, and raised her fan. 

When I glanced at her again a few 
minutes later she was looking at the 
stage. Her cheeks were still pale, but 
there was a crimson spot in each. She 
felt my eyes on her and flashed me a 
quick look, which passed to Edith, then 
Miss Dalghren. I was watching her 
closely and saw her gaze fasten on both 
sets of pearls and there was an unholy 
gleam in her tawny eyes. She took a 


deep breath, then turned to the Prince 
and whispered a few words. 

John leaned over and said, with his 
lips so close to my ear that I caught the 
strong reek of liquor : 

“ Ain’t she a wonder ! 
mad to find out who she really is— 
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and what. Somebody asked Kharkoff 
about her at the Automobile Club the 
other night, just before they started to 
play. ‘La femme du diable!’ he 
growled. That’s the name she goes by 
now.” 

“ She looks it,’’ I whispered, wonder- 
ing what he would say if he was to know 
that she was the woman who had 
shoved the gun into my hand while she 
hissed into my ear to shoot him dead 
a few weeks before. 

Léontine was wearing a pale green 
chiffon gown and her black hair was 
drawn down under a gold band set with 
emeralds. Her neck and _ shoulders 
glowed like old ivory. Edith and Miss 
Dalghren were stealing sidelong glances 
at her. Then the girl turned to me, 
and her blue eyes held a sort of inquiry 
which made me wonder if she had 


noticed Léontine’s expression when she 
first looked into our box. 

Presently the curtain rose and the 
stage took everybody’s attention—that 
is, everybody’s but mine. I was doing 
“eg mighty hard thinking, you can 
pet. 

Just before the curtain fell Léontine 
and Kharkoff left the box. Edith 
turned to me. 

“Did you ever see so wonderful a 
creature ? ’’ she asked. 

“ Did you ?” said Miss Dalghren. 

“She’s rather too exotic for my 
taste,” I answered. : 

“Do you know who she is ?” asked 
the girl. 

“ They call her ‘the Devil’s wife’ !” 
said John. “ Let’s go out and see if 
she’s in the promenade.” 

So up we got and went out. As we 
left the box Kharkoff and Léontine 
passed, dressed for the street. I was 
talking to Miss Dalghren and Léontine’s 
eyes avoided mine but rested for a 
moment intently on the girl. Miss 
Dalghren gave a little shiver. 

“She’s rather terrible, I think,” 
said she. ‘‘ Did you see the look she 
gave me? It was not agreeable. I 
wonder why ? ” 

““ Jealousy, perhaps,” said John. 

“Of what ?”’ asked Miss Dalghren, 
quickly. 

“I fancy,” said John, “ that for all 
of her dark beauty the Night is always 
a bit jealous of the Morning; also, 
your pearls are finer than hers.” 

Miss Dalghren shrugged her hand- 
some shoulders, but did not seem 
pleased. We started to walk through 
the press, talking of the music and the 
people, and presently returned to the 
box. 

When the show was over and we went 
out into the crush a woman attendant 
brushed past me and slipped a piece of 
paper into my hand. I guessed what it 
was and shoved it into my pocket, 
fiercely angry for the second that Léon- 
tine should have taken a chance like 
that. But the attendant had glanced 
at the lapel of my coat, and I saw that 
Léontine had probably noticed John’s 
decoration and told the woman to give 
the note to the one of us who did not 





Then it’s not good enough for me,’ she cried, in a hot voice, ‘If you think | am going to give you up like 
this, you are mistaken, Frank.’” 
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wear the red ribbon. John had been 
decorated for some silly thing or other ; 
assisting at the unveiling of a statue, 
I believe. 

We went for supper, then home. As 
soon as I was alone in the pretty chintz 
bedroom where Edith had put me I 
took the note from my pocket and 
read : 

“How does it happen? How, how, 
how? Oh, my dear, are you your 
own man? Meet me in the rose 
garden at Bagatelle to-morrow morning 
at 11. Don’t dare to failme. L.” 

Let me tell you, my friend, that I 
was not pleased with this note. Léon- 
tine was not for me. She belonged to 
the Under-World—or at best the Half- 
World—and I had put all thought 
of her away from me with the criminal 
life which I had passed my word to give 
up. Whether she was an anarchiste, 
a spy, or one of Ivan’s organised mob, 
I did not know, and had no wish to find 
out. 

At first I thought that I would send 
her a line to say that my past and 
everything included in it was blotted out. 


Mind you, I had known Léontine for 
only about five hours, and then, except 
for the few minutes when we were in 
John’s house, in the company of a gay 


crowd of high-rollin’ thieves. So it 
seemed a little thick that she should 
bother me now when I had escaped a 
life sentence by a miracle—or as 
Edith said, “the grace of God.” I 
owed her nothing, but she owed me a 
lot and I thought that the best way 
would be to write and claim that 
she pay me the debt by leaving me 
alone. 

Thinking it over, however, I decided 
that this very payment was probably 
the only one that a woman like Léontine 
would refuse to meet, unless absolutely 
convinced that it was the only one 
which I would ever accept. Besides, 
I had a feeling that down underneath 
there was a lot of heart to Léontine 
and a little good sense. So I decided to 
meet her and make things plain, when 
I thought that I could count on her to 
do her part and make no trouble. 

When I came down the next morning 
J found John on the terrace reading the 
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papers over his coffee. He looked up 
with a nod and a smile. 

We talked for a few minutes, then 
said John: 

“ Frank, do you know anything about 
motors ? ” 

“Yes,” I answered “I’ve fooled 
around cars a good deal.”” I didn’t add 
that I had once made a tour of New 
England in a motor-car, working the 
different places we struck en route. 

“Good,” says he, then went on to 
tell me how for some time past he had 
been considering a new motor-car 
proposition. A few days before he 
came to see me in the Santé he had 
decided to take it up, backing it with 
quite a lot of capital. The concern had 
rented a place on the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée, but was at a standstill 
for lack of funds. 

“You speak perfect French,” says he, 
“and understand business methods 
over here. How would you like to take 
the managership of the Paris office ? ” 

‘““ That would suit me to the ground,” 
I answered. 

“Well, then,” says he, “ we'll go 
up there this afternoon and look things 
over. Have you anything to do before 
luncheon ? ” 

“Yes,” said I. ‘‘ There’s one of my 
former pals I must see and give it out 
straight that I’m retiring from the 
graft business.” 

John looked thoughtful. “ Perhaps 
you're right,” says he. ‘“‘ You don’t 
anticipate any trouble, do you ?”’ 

“No,” I answered, “‘ there’s nothing 
to fear. Thieves often do just what 
I’m doing ; get out of it in time. Fact 
is, most thieves chuck the game soon 
after middle age, if they’re out of jail. 
I'll hand it out cold that I’ve quit, and 
make it plain that so far as the old gang 
is concerned I never knew it.” 

This may sound queer, but as a matter 
of fact it’s nearly as frequent for a 
crook to turn honest as it is for an 
honest person to turn crook, and that’s 
been known to happen. 

So out I went and hailed a motor- 
taxi and spun through the Bois to 
Bagatelle. I told my driver to let me 
out at the main gate on the side of the 
Bois, when I walked across to the rose- 
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garden. There was nobody in sight, 
so I strolled up to the little summer- 
house, looking over the gardens, and 
waited, for I was a bit ahead of time. 
The day was perfect ; cloudless and the 
air soft and fragrant. Nobody was in 
the gardens, so far as : could see, and 
pretty soon I got tired of waiting and 
started to stroll down one of the narrow 
paths, banked on either side with per- 
fumed laurel. 

It was at the first abrupt bend of the 
little path that I came face to face 
with Léontine. She was in a dark 
blue riding-habit with a little tricorne 
hat of Loden felt cocked a bit on her 
wavy black hair. Her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes were sparkling, 
and as we came together she flung back 
her head and threw out both arms. 

“Frank!” she cried, as if I had 
been a long-lost lover, instead of a 
burglarising acquaintance of from nine 
until two. The next instant she was in 
my arms, or to put it more exactly, I 
was in hers, and her fresh face, with its 
faint odour of Houbigant, was crushed 
against mine. 

My friend, a man can’t stand being 
fondled by as lovely a woman as Léon- 
tine and never lift a hand. This man 
couldn’t, at that time, so I made up in 
muscle for what I lacked in feeling, and 
caught her in my arms and gave her a 
squeeze that made her gasp, big strong 
woman that she was. But she must 
have felt the lack of fire in it and as I 
loosed my grip she laid one of her 
gauntleted hands on my chest and 
pushed herself away, while her clear, 
curious eyes looked searchingly into 
mine. 

“ Frank,” she said in her rich voice, 
“are you really free? Your own man 
and mine ? ” 

“Tm free all right,” I answered, 
"but neither yours nor mine, my dear 


“What do you mean ? ” she asked. 

“Come over here in the summer- 
house and I will tell you all about it,” 
I answered. 

When we were in the little pagoda I 
told her the whole story. Léontine 
listened in silence, 


‘ 


. . . So you see,” I finished, ‘“‘ my 
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word is passed and I’m going to make 
good. I’ve done with everything be- 
longing to the old life.” 

Léontine began to trace figures in the 
dust with the loop of her riding crop. 
Presently she said : 

“And are you content to give up 
your freedom as tamely as this ? ” 

“T gave it up,” said I, “ when I 
tackled that agent to keep the rest of 
you from getting pinched.” 

She looked at me quickly and her 
eyes darkened. 

“Ah, that was_ splendid,” says 
she, ‘“—that was glorious. Oh, Frank, 
nobody will ever know what I suffered 
that night. If Ivan and Chu-Chu had 
not held me fast I would have leaped 
out of the car and shot that gendarme. 
When they got me home I was like a 
mad woman. They locked me in my 
room and the girls never left me for 
two days. Because I knew that it 
was all my fault. I spoiled everything. 
But,” she gave me a burning look, 
““T never imagined that it could be as 
bad as this.” 

“You've never done time in a French 
penal colony,” said I. “ This is good 
enough for me.” 

Léontine stamped her booted foot. 

“ Then it’s not good enough for me,” 
she cried, in a hot voice. “If you 
think that I am going to give you up 
like this, you are mistaken, Frank.” 

I did not answer. She looked at me 
and her eyes filled. 

“You told me that night that you 
loved me,” she whispered, ‘and my 
heart leaped to meet yours. I have 
never loved a man before, Frank. The 
minute that our hands touched and I 
looked into your cold, grey eyes I knew 
that I had found my mate and my 
master. You belong to me, Frank, 
and to my world. Society is our 
enemy. Why should you go hat in 
hand and ask to be taken back? 
Listen, Frank. Find out how much 
your half-brother paid to get you clear. 
Then we will pay it back. I am rich, 
just now. Afterwards, if you |like, 
we will go away: r 

I raised my hand. “ Thank you, my 
dear,” I said gently; ‘‘ but it can’t be 
done. My word is passed. The money 
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is only a part of the debt. The good 
faith, the warmth of heart and volun- 
tary good-will are things that I can only 
repay by being worth them—and, 
so help me, I intend to.” 

A dark flush came into Léontine’s face. 
She looked at me fixedly for a moment, 
then began again to trace patterns in the 
dust. Finally she said : 

“Suppose that you had not been 
caught—that I had not been such a fool 
as to insist on going upstairs after 
the pearls—what would you have 
done? Did you really care for me, 
or was it just the madness of the 
moment? Did you really intend to 
win me?” She fastened me with 
those wonderful eyes of hers. 

“T meant to win you,” I answered. 
“Nothing would have kept me from 
it. Iwas mad about your beauty, it’s 
true; but there was something else 
besides——”_ I stopped. 

“What, Frank?” she asked, softly, 
and laid her hand on my shoulder, 
leaning toward me until her flushed 
face was almost against mine. 

I gave a short laugh. “It sounds 


like a foolish thing for a professional 


thief to say, Léontine,” I answered, 
“ but it was because I felt the good in 
you.” 

Léontine’s eyes opened wide. 

“You are the first man to feel that,”’ 
she answered. 

“Tt is there,” I answered ; “ tons of 
it. You have plenty of heart, my 
dear, and a great big generous soul. 
I don’t know anything about you, but 
I know that you are not bad. Not 
by a long shot.” 

““T am a thief,’ she flashed back. 
“A thief on a bigger scale than you 
ever dreamed of, mon amt.” 

“And I am a thief no longer,” I 
answered. 

“ But if you were ee 

“Tf I were ”” T hesitated. The 
fascination of her was beginning to turn 
my head, as it had that night. “If I 
were—then all hell could never keep 
you from me,” I cried, and reached 
for her with both arms. 

For a few mad seconds everything 
was blurred. Then I pushed her away. 
Her arms still clung, but I was the 
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stronger. She reeled back against the 
rustic rail and pressed her hands against 
her temples. 

“But I’m not,” I muttered, and 
stepped away. ‘As long as my half- 
brother and his angel of a wife continue 
to believe in me I shall never break 
faith—and this is good-bye, Léontine.” 

She looked at me with a curious 
expression in her tawny eyes. 

“And if they should lose their faith 
in you ?” she asked. 

I shrugged. “It’s my business to 
see that they never do,” I answered. 

Léontine gave me a curious smile. 
“We'll see, Frank,” said she, softly. 
“ Once a thief, always a thief. It’s in 
the blood.” 

Suddenly she turned and walked 
down the path and disappeared behind 
the heavy foliage. 

That afternoon John took me up to 
see the new car that he was promoting. 
The company planned to make only 
big fellows. One of their six-cylindets 
was in the garage and we took her out 
for a spin over the road. We made the 
run to Chartres in about fifty minutes, 
John driving. The chief mécanicien 
was with us and his son, a_ bright 
youngster of eighteen, named Gustave. 

On the way home we stopped at the 
Automobile Club for a business talk 
with three members of the company 
with whom John had made a rendez- 
vous : a Swiss engineer, the General 
Director and the General Superinten- 
dent. It was arranged that I should 
take charge of the Paris office, my 
principal duty being to show the car to 
clients. After the others had gone 
John and I remained to talk, and I 
noticed that in the course of our con- 
versation he took several drinks of 
whisky and soda. He was in that 
state of buoyancy about the new 
venture that you find so often in the 
rich amateur whose only knowledge of 
business comes from buying things 
instead of trying to sell them. He told 
me that he had always been very sore 
at his dependence on his wife for every 
cent he spent and that he soon hoped 
to be a rich man on his own account. 
He hinted to me that he had several 
things in hand from which he expected 
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big results, and that if all went as it 
should he would be able to back his 
automobile venture with a couple of 
million francs. But he didn’t tell me 
what there was to warrant these ex- 
pectations, and I rather suspected that 
he was playing the stock market. I 
noticed that with every drink he got a 
little more sanguine, and as his spirit 
went up my own went down. To tell 
the truth, I began to fear that a good 
many of John’s big ideas came out of 
the whisky bottle. 

That night at dinner John was very 
jolly and talkative at first, but toward 
the end his good-nature passed off, 
and I could see that the reaction was 
setting in. John did not impress me 
as a drinking man. His methods were 
more those of a person who is bothered 
about something and hits the bottle to 
drown care. 

After dinner Edith and Miss Dal- 
ghren went out to the studio, as Edith 
wanted to study the effects of artificial 
light on the portrait. John and I went 
into the smoking-room, and I noticed 
that he took three cups of strong black 
coffee. 

I said good-night early, for the ride 
had made me sleepy. While I was 
undressing there came a rap at the 
door, and the maitre d’hétel handed 
me a tray with a letter addressed in 
Léontine’s hand, which was of the 
round, English sort. 

“Confound the girl,” I said to my- 
self, “here’s more trouble.” I sat 
down at a little writing desk and opened 
the letter. There were fathoms and 
fathoms of it ; a regular essay. 

She began by telling me that since our 
meeting at Bagatelle she had been 
thinking constantly of the step which 
I had taken, and had decided to write 
and tell me the result of her reflections. 
She had also, she said, been analysing 
the state of her sentiments toward me 
(I could imagine her doing that as much 
as I could imagine a small boy analysing 
the effect of a match held to a heap of 
loose powder), and she had found that 
She loved me enough to give me up 
and to help me in my new resolutions, 
provided she could manage to persuade 
herself, or be persuaded, that such an 
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act on my part was rational. So far, 
however, my reform under the existing 
conditions impressed her as _fore- 
doomed to failure, and could result 
only in unhappiness to me and social 
injury to those who had befriended 
me. At present, said she, they were 
enthusiastic over my redemption, while 
I, for my part, was full of gratitude 
and good resolutions. But, said Léon- 
tine, the leopard cannot change his 
spots. Once a thief, always a thief. 
Sooner or later the old instincts are 
bound to awaken. “As long as all 
goes smoothly with you,” said she, 
“all right and good. But if ever you 
should be pressed ; if you were to get 
in any sort of financial difficulty, as 
happens to all business people at times, 
you would find the temptation to take 
the easy way out irresistible. No, 
Frank,” she wrote, “once a_ thief, 
always a thief.” 

Then she went on to say how, in 
time, my past was bound to become 
known, and that there would always 
surround me an atmosphere of spec- 
tacular notoriety, which was bound 
to hurt my friends and make me, 
myself, uncomfortable. If I married 
into the class of society where I now 
found myself the stain would always 
stick to wife and children, said Léon- 
tine. A reformed burglar, said she, 
might do for a very quiet or else 
a Bohemian Society, but was bound 
to be utterly out of his element in the 
aristocratic circles of my half-brother 
and his wife. My duty to them, said 
Léontine, was to tell them that I could 
never be of their world and to go away. 
“Do that before they begin to be con- 
scious of their mistake,” she wrote. 

About here I stopped and did some 
solid thinking. There was no doubt 
but that the girl was dead right ; 
absolutely right. I had felt it myself 
in a vague sort of way. It struck me 
suddenly, and I tell you the thought 
was a mighty bitter one, that all of 
this must, of course, have occurred to 
Edith, but because she was such an 
angel of a woman, she had decided on 
her line of duty and meant to follow 
it at any cost. I wondered if John 
had seen it in the same way, and decided 
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that, for his part, he was probably so 
pleased with himself for the fine thing 
that he was doing as not to reckon in the 
cost. You see, I was losing my respect 
for my half-brother, as a man, just as 
I was gaining it for his wife, as a woman. 
You didn’t need an X-ray machine to 
see smack through John. He was a 
good, kind, easy-going sort of chap, 
with artistic tastes, athletic, physically 
brave, but morally weak. No doubt 
if he had ever had to work for his 
living it might have stiffened his back. 
But he had been an idler from child- 
hood, with all of his wants provided 
for, and had always been too lazy to 
use his opportunities to employ what 
energy he had. He was the typical 
dilettante, dabbling at art and sports 
and science, and never making himself 
the master of anything, least of all 
himself. No man with any real stuff 
in him who was care-free, in robust 
health, with a fine position, and, 
most of all—and here something 


blazed up inside me—such a woman 
as Edith for his wife, would be sitting, 
as no doubt he was that moment, 
guzzling whisky in his smoking-room, 


to go reeling up a little later to snore 
drunkenly at his wife’s side for the 
rest of the night. Augh! 

It may seem beastly ungrateful of 
me, my friend, but the idea gave me 
a sort of hot rage. I felt like going down 
the stairs and smashing the decanter 
over his head. 

I took up Léontine’s letter again. 
“As far as your half-brother is con- 
cerned,” she went on, “‘ it does not so 
much matter. After all, there is a 
blood tie between you, and blood is 
thicker than water. Besides, Frank, 
I have learned a good deal about him 
from Kharkoff and another man. He 
is not a very wonderful person. But, 
for his wife’s sake, do you yourself 
think that you ought to remain one 
of the household? From what you 
have told me, I can see that your 
ransom was all her doing—and why 
should she have done it?” 

“Yes,” I said to myself. “‘ Why 
should she have done it?” 

From this point the letter jumped 
into another key. ‘ Frank,” wrote 
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Léontine, “don’t think that I am 
urging you to remain in the Under- 
World. I love your firmness and I 
adore your strength of purpose. You 
are too good for a thief; too strong 
and fine. Oh, my dear, do you think 
that I have never felt as you do? 
Do you think that I have never wished 
to get out of this slough? To look 
the whole world in the face without 
fear and without reproach? I am 
sick of this atmosphere of doubt and 
defiance. Let us go away together 
and begin our lives afresh. We are 
both young and strong and talented. 
Let us go far away to some new country 
and begin our lives anew, and on a 
clean and wholesome footing. Let us 
pay your money debt, Frank—for 
all that I have is yours. You told 
me to-day that Society’s debt to you 
had been paid in full. My dear, Society 
Owes me a debt also ; a debt far greater 
than yours. But if Society will give me 
you, I will consider the obligation as 
cancelled” ; and then there was a 
whole lot which would make me feel 
even more a fool to repeat. 

I dropped the letter on the desk 
and ran my hands through my hair. 
The room felt hot, the night was hot, 
my head was hot. Up I jumped and 
opened the window on the other side, 
and a fresh breeze swept in. For 
several minutes I stood in the window, 
facing it, my head in a whirl. Léontine 
was right, I thought. Such a past as 
mine could never be kept a secret. 
It was bound to become known, and 
then what would be said of Edith for 
harbouring a criminal—a low grade 
of criminal: burglar, sneak-thief, pick- 
pocket ? No doubt the story would 
reach Kharkoff. Léontine herself might 
tell him, and he would remember how 
I had tried to relieve him of his winnings 
that day at the races, when he had 
caught me and got me deported to 
Cayenne. I was a marked man. My 
picture was in the French Rogue’s 
Gallery and my head measurements in 
the Bertillion records. 

To think that Edith should fall 
heiress to all this! Edith, that angel 
of a woman. The very thought of her 
sent a glow through me. Angel she 
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might be, and as such far above all 
earthly shame and suffering. But she 
was a woman, too—and such a 
woman. My heart was full of her, and 
my mind, too ; and as I stood there in 
the long window, staring into the dark 
shadows of the trees, I saw the sweet, 
thoughtful face with the clear, steady 
eyes and sensitive mouth. Such a 
woman was meant for love and happi- 
ness and peace of soul in which to 
accomplish the work of her rich gifts ; 
not to suffer the sneers and evil 
criticisms of an evil world. 

Suddenly I knew why Léontine’s 
feverish kisses had left me cold. I 
knew why my gratitude to John was 
turning slowly to a cold disgust. It 
had not taken long, I thought, with a 
sort of joyful pain. 

In a rage I turned back to the table 
to torture myself afresh with Léon- 
tine’s letter. The girl was right. So 
be it, she should have her way. I 
would go with her to the ends of 
the world. 

Such a woman as Edith was not for 
me, Léontine and I were well mated ; 
creatures of the same clay. We were 
of the earth, earthy. Heaven was not 
for my kind, and it seemed to me that 
if I were to go clawing after it worse 
things might happen, not only to me 
but to this sweet woman who was ready 
to sacrifice her own position, if need be, 
to help me. The Polish girl and I were 
of, and belonged to, the Under-World. 
We were destroyers ; tearers down of 
the established order of affairs. 

So I turned and read the letter 
through again, and then, with a curse, 
I held a lighted match to one 
corner, and it seemed to me _ that 
with it burned all of my new-found 
future, 


CHAPTER III. 


Edith, I knew, was an early riser, 
and the next morning at nine I found 
her already at work in her studio. She 
was alone, for Miss Dalghren was more 
luxurious. 

, May I interrupt you for a few 
minutes talk, Edith?” I asked. 

Of course you may,” she answered, 
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laying down her palette and giving me 
a quick look with her thoughtful eyes. 

So I told her of my letter from Léon- 
tine, holding back, of course, the name 
and identity of the writer. Edith 
listened with her smooth brows knit. 
I did not mention what Léontine had 
said about a thief being always a thief, 
because I knew in my heart that this 
did not apply to me. I had been a 
criminal, but not a weak man. When- 
ever I have committed a crime it has 
always been of my own deliberate inten- 
tion and not the result of temptation. 
To my way of thinking the man who 
wants to be honest and then falls, in 
spite of himself, is not a thief. He is not 
worthy of the name of a thief. He is 
merely a weakling. To that class belong 
pilfering valets de chambre and 
absconding cashiers and the like. A 
professional thief would be ashamed to 
associate with that sort. He steals 
because he wants to, not because 
he can’t help it. What I dwelt upon 
to Edith was the harm that might 
come to her husband and herself from 
receiving me into their household— 
and I put this even stronger than 
Léontine had done. 

When I had finished she looked at 
me with her twisted little smile. 

“Ts that all, Frank?” she asked. 

“Tsn’t it enough?” I retorted. 
“ And isn’t it all true ?” 

“Tt may be true, to some extent,” 
she answered slowly, “ but it is not 
enough.” 

“It may not be enough for you, 
Edith,” I cried, ‘“‘ because you are a 
sort of angelonearth. But it is enough 
for me—and probably would be for 
John, if he were to look at it in this 
light.” 

“John understands,” said Edith, 
“he is loyal to the core—and 
besides, he is your half-brother, and it 
is his duty.” 

“It is his duty not to sacrifice you,” 
said I, “and mine, too. No, Edith, 
I won’t have it. My word is passed to 
keep straight and I'll stick to it. But 
not here. I am going away.” 

“With this woman?” she asked. 

“ With or without her. What does it 
matter? That is not the question.” 
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“How long do you think you would 
keep your word to remain honest if 
you were with her, Frank?” Her 
eyes looked steadily into mine. ‘“ No; 
if you go back to her, I would prefer 
to absolve you from your promise. It 
is better to be dishonest to the world, 
I think, than untrue to yourself. That 
is why I am so sure of you ; because, 
whatever you may have done, I know 
that you have always been right with 
yourself. But you could not be so if 
you were to slip now. And with such 
a woman it would be almost inevitable. 
Listen to me, Frank. I thought of all 
of this when I told John to bring you 
here. I weighed the pros and cons 
for all of us. If I had found you a 
different sort of person I might have 
lost my courage ; but I feel instinctively 
your resolution and your strength. 
Since you are what you are I have no 
fear of the result to any of us. John 
and I are not dependent on the dictates 
of Society. If such friends as we have 
cannot accept our decision we do not 
want to keep them.” 

“It’s asking too 
muttered. 

Edith laid her hand upon my wrist. 

“We are asking nothing of anybody, 
Frank. We have merely made our 
choice, that is all.” 

What was I to say? She was 
stronger than I — ten thousand 
million times. I mumbled back the 
same old argument, and she listened 
with her twisted smile, saying a warm 
word here and there, for which I found 
no answer. It was like a chunk of ice 
trying to argue the point with the 
sun. Finally I gave it up and raised 
her hand to my lips. 

“Tl talk a bit to John,” I muttered. 
and shambled out. 

John was on the terrace at break- 
fast. His eyes were puffy, as he looked 
up to wish me good-morning, and I 
noticed that his hand was shaky as he 
poured his coffee. 

I told him of my talk with Edith. 
He listened, looking rather bored. 

“Oh, well,” said he, “‘ I understand, 
of course, how you feel about it all. 
Why can’t we make some sort of a com- 
promise? You needn’t stop here at 


much - 
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the house if you're afraid that it might 
reflect on Edith, but there’s no need 
for you to go away. Give this crook 
lady to understand that she’s got to 
leave you alone, then find yourself 
diggings up near the office and pitch 
into our motor business. There’s a 
lot to be done in the way of intro- 
ducing the car—advertising and all 
that. Besides, I’ve got quite a list of 
possible clients, and you will be busy 
taking them out over the road. Let’s 
go ahead with our business and let the 
social part slide.”’ 

There was a certain amount of sense 
in this. As long as I kept away from 
the house, it didn’t seem as if I could 
do them any especial harm. So, for 
the time being, we decided to let it go 
at that. 

I found myself quarters on a side 
street near the office and started in to 
work. Rather to my surprise, John 
proved himself a mighty good hustler 
for trade. He had a big acquaintance, 
both resident and amongst visiting 
Americans, and in the course of the 
first six weeks we booked quite a 
number of orders. Our car was a good 
one, silent as a watch, easy to handle, 
and constructed a bit on the American 
plan with a high clearance and light 
for the size and power, which made 
it easy on tyres. I joined the Auto- 
mobile Club and made quite a lot of 
useful acquaintances. 

I wrote to Léontine, telling her, 
briefly, of the course I’d taken, and 
asking her to make good in what she 
said about doing her part She never 
answered the note, but I’ll be hanged 
if she didn’t come swelling into the 
office one day with Kharkoff and 
make him buy a car. John was 
tremendously tickled over this. 

Now and again I saw Edith, but I 
kept away from the house. She was 
herself a very good driver and duly 
certificated in Paris. Then one day John 
told me that Miss Dalghren was anxious 
to learn to drive, and asked me to give 
her a few early-morning lessons in a 
little voiturette which we had taken 
in trade and used for knocking about 
on our business. So I took the girl out 
in the Bois before business hours in 



















the morning, and twice we 
met Léontine riding with 
Kharkoff. The face of the 
Polish girl was not as 
amiable as I would have 
liked to see it, and know- 
ing something of the wild 
nature of women of her 
sort, I told Miss Dalghren 
that, if she didn’t mind, we 
would continue our lessons 
late in the afternoon, as I 
had missed one or two early 
clients, and later in the day 
I could get John to relieve 
me at the office while I 
wasgone. She agreed, and 
the very next day we ran 
into Léontine and Kharkoff 
again at about six in the 
evening. 

We were rounding the 
corner of a narrow little 
route and we couldn’t have 
been in a worse position, 
for I was leaning over with 
my face so close to hers 
that a few tendrils of her 
yellow hair were against 
my cheek, the car being old 
and a noisy little beast. 
Miss Dalghren turned to 
me with a smile, just as 
Léontine and Kharkoff, 
walking their horses, came 
upon us. As I looked up 
I caught a glimpse of 
Léontine’s face. It had 
gone as black as a thunder- 
cloud. She raised her crop 
and brought it down with 
a Vicious cut on the ribs of 
her hunter, which sprang 
ahead, almost striking the 
car, 

They swept past and Miss 
Dalghren looked at me, her 
eyes big with surprise. 

“Did you see that?” 
she cried. “ I wonder why 
she did it? And her face 
was furious.’’ 

;- Probably the Prince 
said something nice about 
you,” I answered. 

The girl did not answer, 
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“1 held a lighted match to one corner, and it seemed to me that 
with it burned all of my new-found future.” 
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and I guessed that she was thinking of 
the night that Léontine had sat next 
us in the box. A little later she turned 
and gave me a look which I pretended 
not to see. For my part, I was 
troubled, and when we got back I said : 

“ You drive well enough now to take 
your examination. I’ll go down to the 
prefecture and make an engagement 
for you.” 

“Very well,” she answered quietly, 
but there was a tone to her voice that 
made me uneasy. 

It was about a week later that John 
came into the office one morning look- 
ing so badly that I thought he must 
have been making a night of it. He 
shot me a quick look, then said, 
shortly : 

“‘ Come into the private office, Frank. 
I want to talk to you.” 

I followed him in. John turned to me 
with a haggard face. 

“Frank,” said he, “ here’s the devil 
to pay. Mary Dalghren’s pearls have 
been stolen.” 

My friend, I have had some hard 
jolts at different times in my busy life. 
But never did I get such a knock-out 
blow as that. I could feel the blood 
sucking out of my face and the pit of 
my stomach seemed to melt. John’s 
expression was pretty bad, but my own 
must have been worse, for he said, 
sharply: ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
you?” 

I pulled myself together. My throat 
and mouth felt dry and I hated to 
speak. John gave me another curious 
look and his face hardened a trifle. 
He pulled out his cigarette-case and lit 
a cigarette in a sullen sort of way. 
Something in his expression stiffened 
my back. 

“Tell me the particulars,” I said. 

“There ain’t much to tell,” he an- 
swered. “‘ Mary went to a big dinner 
at the Billings’ last night. They are 
Americans—barrels of money, and 
mighty little else. Mary teaches the 
daughters music. She wore her pearls. 
After your visit showed me how easy 
it was for a cracksman to walk in and 
out of the house, I bought a small, 
new-model American safe, which is in 
my room. Both Mary and Edith keep 
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their jewels in it. But last night I was 
playing a little baccarat at the Auto- 
mobile Club and didn’t get in till 
three. Edith has the combination, 
but she was asleep when Mary got 
home, and, not wishing to disturb 
her, Mary locked up her pearls in her 
bureau de totlette. When she looked 
for them this morning they were gone 
That’s all.” 

He smoked sulkily, staring out 
through the window. 

“What have you done about it ?” 
I asked. 

“ Nothing,” he snapped, ‘‘ what was 
there to do? Edith would not let 


me——”’ he stopped short and got 
red. 

“ Edith would not let you notify the 
police,’ I said. “Of course she 


wouldn’t. What would be the use, 
after you have taken a felon into your 
family? The prefect would laugh at 
you and say it served you right. The 
thief knew that.” 

I got on my feet and reached for my 
hat. 

““ Let’s go down to the house,”’ I said, 
“T want to look around.” 

John got up and we went out and 
whirled down to the Boulevard des 
Invalides. Neither of us spoke until 
we reached the Place de la Concorde. 
Then said I: 

“‘ John, I know what has happened 
to those pearls and I don’t despair of 
getting them back. Not by a whole 
lot.” 

He gave meastartled look. ‘‘ Well?” 
he asked. 

“‘ Some of my ex-pals know how you 
saved me from the law,” said I, “ and 
that I stopped for awhile in your 
house. They also know that your wife 
has fine jewels. Somebody has sized 
up the proposition for an easy one, 
knowing that you could hardly go to 
the police. Also, the thief counts on 
your suspecting me. Do you?” 

John looked away. “Oh no— 
not a bit,’”’ he answered, hesitating a 
trifle. 

“I’m glad of that,” said I; and 
added: “was Kharkoff playing last 
night, as usual ? ” 

“ Yes,” growled John, “ worse luck.” 




















“ You lost ?” 

He gave me a quick look, then 
grunted : “ Oh, a trifle.” 

Neither of us spoke until we reached 
the house, where we found Edith and 
Miss Dalghren on the terrace. The 
girl’s face was pale and I thought she 
seemed a little embarrassed at seeing me. 
But Edith’s clear, steady eyes were as 
steady as ever, and she gave me a good 
grip of the hand. 

“This is horrid, Frank,” said she. 
“Tt makes me wish that there were no 
such things as jewels. But I have told 
Mary that she is not to worry ; that we 
have a member of the family who is 
worth a whole bureau of detectives.” 

A cynical sort of grin spread over 
John’s self-indulgent mouth. _ 

“You are right, Edith,” I said. “I 
told John a little while ago that I 
could locate those pearls, and so I 
can.” 

“Do you know who stole them ?”’ 
asked Mary Dalghren, with a straight 
look. 

“T think so,” I answered. ‘“‘ Now I 
want to ask you some questions. You 
went to dine at the Billings’ last night 
and wore your pearls. Who and what 
are the Billings ? ” 

“ They are rich Americans who have 
come over here to educate their daugh- 
ters. They live on the Avenue de 
Bois.” 

“Are they aristocratic people ?” I 
asked. 

The two women exchanged glances. 

“Hardly that,” answered Miss Dal- 
ghren, hesitatingly, “Mr. Billings is 
rather a common man who has made a 
big fortune in ready-made clothes, or 
something of the sort. His wife is 
ordinary, but kind and well meaning. 
She is very ambitious socially.” 

“ How about their guests ?”’ I asked. 
“ How many were there and what were 
they like ?” 

“There were twelve, only four of 
whom I had ever met before. Two or 
three of them I thought rather queer.”’ 

“Could you describe a few of the 
men?” I asked. “‘ There were a few 
titles, I suppose ? ” 

She smiled. ‘‘ They were all titled, 


I think. Barons and counts and 
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princes and a general or two. Natu- 
rally, the one I remember the best is the 
man who took me out. He was Italian, 
I think, or possibly a Pole. Just before 
we went in Mrs. Billings took me aside 
and said: ‘ You have made a conquest, 
my dear. Captain Schlossberg was to 
have taken you out, but a man has just 
begged so hard for you that I must 
give you to him,’ and she pointed 
out a handsome man who looked like 
an Italian. He was tall and slender, 
with thick, black hair and a black 
moustache, waxed at the tips.” 

“What was his name ?” 

“TI did not catch his last name, but 
during the dinner one of the other men 
called him ‘ Ivan.’ ” 

“Tvan,” I repeated, as if to fix the 
name in my mind. “ Now,” I said, 
“can you remember what you talked 
about ?” 

“At dinner we talked principally 
about music,” she answered. ‘“ He 
was very well informed and appeared to 
know most of the artistes and com- 
posers. Also, he seemed to be ac- 
quainted with a good many nice people 
here in Paris.” 

“What happened after dinner ?” I 
asked. 

“There was a girl who sang. Then 
my dinner partner played some Hun- 
garian folk-songs and sang one or two. 
He had rather a nice voice. At the 
end I played the harp. When I had 
finished, my dinner partner brought 
me some orangeade. There was some 
sort of liqueur in it, I think, and I did 
not like the taste, but the room was hot 
and I was thirsty and drank it all. 
Shortly after that I came home. 
Thérése, Edith’s maid, was waiting for 
me in the motor.” 

“ And when you got home——? ” 

“ Edith had gone to bed and John 
had not come in. I did not want to 
disturb Edith, as she has been sleeping 
poorly, so I put the pearls in the 
drawer of my toilet table and dropped 
the key in one of my stockings. I don’t 
think that I was ever so sleepy in my 
life, and when I woke up I had a split- 
ting headache, which I put down to that 
nasty sweet orangeade and the stuff 
in it,” 
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“Thank you,” said I. “ That’s 
quite enough, Miss Dalghren.”’ 

“‘ Have you got a clue ?”’ asked John. 

“‘T have one already,” I answered. 

“And you think that you can get 
back the pearls ?” 

“Yes,”’ I answered, and turned to 
Edith, ‘“‘Are your pearls safe?” I 
asked. 

Edith nodded. ‘I haven’t looked,” 
said she, “ but it’s not necessary. I 
opened the safe to get Mary’s out last 
night and mine were there. I did not 
leave the room after that, as I was 
not feeling well, and had my dinner 
in bed. Nobody could have come into 
the room during the night because— 
because I did not go to sleep.” 

“ Not at all ?” I asked quickly. 

‘* Not a wink,” she confessed, and the 
colour came into her cheeks. “I 
heard every quarter from the clocks of 
St. Francois Xavier and the Invalides.”’ 

“Tn that case,” said I, guessing why 
she had not slept, “it’s as you say 
hardly worth while to look. Now I 
will say au ‘voir, as there is no time to 
lose if I want to get the pearls.” 

So I went out and jumped into the 
little car and started back up town 
alone. The whole business was pretty 
plain to me, but there were a few 
details I wanted to study out. Ivan, 
as you may remember, was the man 
who had given me the job of stealing 
Edith’s jewels. He was the chief 
executive of the Paris mob of thieves, 
some of whom I had met that night at 
Léontine’s house in Passy. Ivan never 
did any of the active work. He wasa 
clubman and a diner-out, and when he 
was asked to some rich house he looked 
things over, and if the proposition 
seemed a good one, assigned it to some 
worker who robbed the house and 
turned over the swag to Ivan who dis- 
posed of it, deducting his percentage. 
If the job went wrong and the burglar 
got caught, there was a fund to defend 
him. Ivan kept his hands clean and 
was always in some conspicuous place 
on the night of the theft. 

So far, all was clear as spring-water. 
The next thing was to find out who 
had the pearls at the present moment. 
The more I thought of this, the more I 
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became convinced that the disposition 
of jewels stolen by the mob was Léon- 
tine’s work. Léontine was undoubt- 
edly the fence. Being under the pro- 
tectorship of Kharkoff, who was fabu- 
lously rich, she might be expected to 
have valuable jewels, and these she 
might also be expected to dispose of, 
for various reasons common to women 
of her position. Her words to me 
at Bagatelle crossed my mind: “J 
am a thief on a bigger scale than 
you ever dreamed of.” There was 
little doubt in my mind that at the 
present moment Léontine had Miss 
Dalghren’s pearls. 

The next thing was to get them, and 
I had no great fear of my ability to do 
that. I would go to Léontine and give 
to her straight that unless she handed 
them over I would call on the Prefect of 
Police and lay information for the 
rounding up of the whole mob: Ivan, 
Maxeville, or Chu-Chu le Tondeur, as 
he was known, the women souris a’ hétel 
and herself. I would tell her in strong 
terms that they had played it rotten 
low on me. Here was I, who a few 
weeks before had got myself pinched to 
save their hides, being used as a shield 
for them to crawl behind when they 
stole pearls from the house of the people 
who had saved me a life sentence. 
This would be a dangerous game for me, 
I knew, but I never scared worth a 
cent, and by the time I got to the 
office I was so tearing mad that I asked 
nothing better than to take on the 
whole slimy gang. 

So I sent Léontine a pneumatique to 
say that she could take her choice 
between meeting me at Bagatelle the 
next morning at eleven or later in the 
day at the Prefecture of Police. I knew 
that she might not be able to get away 
from Kharkoff in the afternoon or 
evening, but as he was A.D.C. to one 
of the Grand Dukes and supposed 
to report every morning before mid-day, 
the chances were that the girl could 
manage a morning rendezvous. 

That night, at about eleven, I went 
into the Automobile Club. There was 
a baccarat game already going, and 
meeting an acquaintance, who was 
manager of a motor concern near our 

















office, the pair of us strolled in to watch 
the play. Almost the first person my 
eyes rested on was John. His back 
was turned to us, but my acquaintance 
had recognised him also and said to me : 

“There is your patron, M. Clamart. 
You will have to sell a good many cars 
to pay for his game of last night.” 

“ Really ?”” I answered carelessly. 
“ Was it as bad as that ?”’ 

“T heard that his losses were about 
forty thousand francs,” said he. 

I shrugged. “ M. Cuttynge told me 
that he had been unlucky,” I said; 
“ but he spoke of his losses as trifling.” 

“T myself saw him lose thirty 
thousand,” says my friend ; “ but these 
Americans and Russians do not think 
much of a sum like that. Kharkoff 
was the heavy winner. He won over 
eighty thousand francs.”’ 

“Do you think that he will play to- 
night ?”’ I asked. 

“Tt is probable. They told me to- 
day in his garage on the Rue Guyot, 
that he was off for London to-morrow 
in his car.” 

“Alone ?”’ I asked. 

“ Probably ‘la femme du diable’ will 
go with him. I hear that she is his 
morganatic wife. But since Kharkoff 
is going to London to-morrow, to-night 
will be his last chance to play, and he 
will probably play high. It will be 
interesting to watch.” 

I assented, and we turned our atten- 
tion to the game. But my mind was 
not on the table. I was thinking of 
John and his loss of the night before ; 
a loss that he could ill afford, as we 
needed every cent that could be 
scraped together for our business. 
But what interested me even more was 
Kharkoff’s journey to London. I had 
little doubt that Léontine would take 
the pearls with her, to dispose of in 
England. If the Prince were to make 
an early start for the run to Boulogne, 
Léontine might not be able to meet me 
at Bagatelle—or at least, this would 
be so difficult that she might prefer to 
run the risk of my fulfilling my threat. 

If possible, then, I must manage to 
see her that very night. It seemed 
likely that Kharkoff would want to 
follow up his luck at the tables, and, 
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having once started to play, he might 
be counted on as a fixture until the 
game closed. This would give me a 
chance to see Léontine ; and, for that 
matter, the sooner I had it out with 
her over the pearls the better. 

So I found an inconspicuous corner 
near the door and waited. As the gare 
proceeded it appeared that John wis 
winning, and I decided to have a 
straight talk with him the next day 
and try to persuade him to leave 
bacarrat alone. The chances were, I 
thought, that if he managed to recoup 
to any extent he would listen to reasor, 
being a good-natured sort of chap ard 
not hard to influence. 

A little after midnight there was a 
sudden stir in one room and the crowd 
not playing turned to look over their 
shoulders. ‘‘ Le Prince,” I heard, and 
here was Kharkoff’s big bulk at 
my shoulder. He crowded in to reach 
the table, and I slipped out and made 
for the street. 

“And now,” said I to myself, ‘ for 
Léontine.”’ 


CHAPTER IV 


Out I went and jumped into a taxi- 
cab, telling the driver to stop at the 
corner of Léontine’s street 

With the inside knowledge that I had 
it was not difficult to reconstruct the 
theft of Mary Dalghren’s pearls. Léon- 
tine, I thought, was behind the whole 
dirty business. She was playing a 
double game, or possibly a triple one ; 
the pearls themselves, an act of re- 
venge and spite against a girl she no 
doubt considered to be her successful 
rival, and, finally, the chance of driving 
me back to the Under-World. Jealousy 
had probably induced her to do what 
she would never for a moment have 
thought of doing otherwise. She had 
leaped to the conclusion that I was in 
love with Miss Dalghren, and had 
decided that it was this, more than 
gratitude, which had led me to stick to 
my good resolutions. 

Therefore she had made up her mind 
to get the pearls, thinking that, even if 
the actual suspicion did not fall upon 
me, I would, nevertheless, be held in a 
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measure to blame, and that this might 
lead to a rupture with my benefactors 
which would drive me back to my old 
life. So she had seen Ivan and per- 
suaded him to undertake the job. 
This, I thought, had not been very 
easy for her to do. I had read Ivan’s 
character as that of a man of soul and 
sentiment. He was an enemy to 
Society, like the rest of them, but his 
Slavic nature was warm and emotional, 
and I knew that he had deeply appre- 
ciated the sacrifice that I had made 
when I surrendered my liberty in order 
to save himself and the others. During 
the time that I was in the Santé he 
had sent one of his gang, disguised as a 
priest, to tell me that if money could 
help me to get my freedom I might 
rest assured that none would be spared 
in the attempt. 

But Léontine’s persuasion had over- 
come his scruples. The girl was an 
indispensable ally to him in his work, 
and I more than half-suspected that 
he was himself in love with her. I re- 
membered how his lustrous eyes had 
glowed as they rested on her the night 
of the dinner-party at Léontine’s house. 
He had accordingly undertaken the 
theft, and the opportunity to carry it 
off had come sooner and more easily, 
no doubt, than he had hoped for. On 
meeting Miss Dalghren ,by chance at 
the Billings’ dinner he had sent a word 
to Chu-Chu to get on the job. It was 
even possible that Chu-Chu himself had 
been at the dinner, for as M. de Maxe- 
ville, clubman and officier de la légion 
d’honneur, he went a good deal in 
Society. Chu-Chu might have left 
early, and have been in or about the 
Cuttynge’s house when Miss Dalghren 
gothome. Miss Dalghren had said that 
after playing the harp Ivan had brought 
her a glass of orangeade which had a 
queer taste, as if from some liqueur. 
It was possible that Ivan had drugged 
the beverage with an opiate not strong 
enough to take immediate effect but 
which would ensure of her not waking 
once she fell asleep. Miss Dalghren had 
remarked that she had never felt so 
sleepy in her life and had awakened 
with a splitting headache. 

The chance of Edith being asleep, 
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and John at the club, had made Chu- 
Chu’s work only too easy. Knowing 
the ruthless character of the man, the 
only thing that surprised me was that he 
had not continued his efforts and gone 
upstairs to crack the safe, either gagging 
or strangling Edith, for Chu-Chu was 
a killer. But no doubt Ivan’s in- 
structions had strictly forbidden any- 
thing of this sort and Chu-Chu had not 
dared to disobey. 

This was the way I reasoned it out ; 
and whether the details were accurate 
or not, I had no doubt that the main 
features were correct. I was firmly 
convinced that Ivan would never have 
played me such a trick but for Léon- 
tine’s influence. There is a professional] 
etiquette observed between thieves of 
the highest class, just as there is be- 
tween swell members of other profes- 
sions ; and although it is not always 
strictly adhered to, there was in this 
case a strong obligation to me. As to 
the location of the pearls, I was sure 
that they were now in Léontine’s pos- 
session, having been first turned over 
to Ivan by Chu-Chu and then delivered 
to Léontine by Ivan, that she might dis- 
pose of them in England or elsewhere. 

I paid off my taxi at the head of the 
Rue de, Passy and walked quickly to 
Léontine’s little house. There was a 
single light in one of the upper windows. 
Hardly had I rung the gate-bell when 
the door opened and a manservant 
came out and let me in. 

“Mile. Petrovski ? ”’ I asked. 

He gave me a quick glance and I 
recognised him as the same person 
who had served us the night of the 
dinner-party. 

“Mademoiselle is expecting mon- 
sieur,” said he, “‘ if monsieur will take 
the trouble to enter.” 

I followed him into the house, when 
he ushered me to the little Moorish 
room overlooking the garden at the 
rear. Like most places of the sort, 
there were two entrances—front and 
rear. 

I had not long to wait. There was 
a rustle in the corridor, a light step, 
and Léontine entered. She wore the 
evening gown of orange-coloured chiffon 
which I remembered, and for a 
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moment the inhuman beauty of her 
almost took away my breath, just as 
it had at our first meeting. There was 
a warm flush on her cheeks and _ her 
eyes shone like yellow diamonds. 

“ Frank,” she murmured, and gave 
me both hands. 

I held them for an instant, then let 
them fall, and stepped back to look at 
her. The room was softly lighted by 
two tall lamps which shone through 
amber-coloured shades. 

‘So you expected me ?”’ said I. 

“ Yes. I received your pnewmatique ; 
but thought it probable that you would 
learn that I was leaving for London 
to-morrow with Kharkoff.”’ 

‘ Aren't you ashamed of yourself ? 
I asked. 

“ Horribly ;” she threw back her head 
and laughed. My word, but the pearls 
which she had stolen were no more 
perfect than her teeth, nor of a purer 
quality than her round throat. There 
was nothing artificial about the laugh 
either. It was low and gurgling and 
as full of real mirth as though what she 
had done were the funniest thing that 
ever happened. 

“But you are the one who ought to 
be ashamed, Frank,” said she. “I 
never received such a horrid pneu- 
matiqgue, except from Kharkoff, and 
he’s a savage. It’s not good manners 
to threaten a lady.” 

“It’s even more impolite to threaten 
her by word of mouth,” said I, ‘“ but 
that’s what I am here for. That was a 
low-down trick of yours, Léontine. 
I never would have believed it of you. 
What made you do it?” 

Her eyes danced. ‘‘ There were two 
reasons,” said she. “ First, I wanted 
to get you back to your own again. 
The other was because I hate that 
lump of a girl you are always with. 
The last time we met it was all that I 
could do to keep from slashing her 
across the face with my crop. You 
don’t really care for her, do you, 
Frank? Such a lump of a flaxen- 
headed doll.” 

“T don’t care for 


” 


her at all,” I 


answered. ‘I have been teaching her 
to drive because I was ordered to. 
Those reasons are not enough to 
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excuse your rounding on a pal, my 
dear.” . 
“Tam not excusing myself — 
and you are no longer a pal. You 
refused to be a pal.” 
“There’s no use going into that,” 
said I, ‘‘ where are those pearls ? ”’ 
She gave me a teasing look. 
“Don’t you wish you knew ? 
she. 


“ 


”” said 


I do know,” I answered. “ They 
are here. Hand them over, Léontine. 
Your plot has failed. My friends 
believe in me as much as ever, but they 
think that my old pals have played it 
on me mighty low. So do I. Why 
don’t you tell the truth and say that 
you wanted the money and knew that 
you ran no risk because, owing to what 
they did for me, the hands of the 
victims were tied ? ”’ 

Léontine’s eves blazed. “ Wanted 
the mosey!” she cried. “ Come— 
you know better than that, mon ami. 
Hadn’t I just offered to pay back 
what your mushy relatives had spent 
on you?” 

“For your own selfish purposes,” 
I answered. “ Failing in that, you 
thought you might as well make a 
little out of me in a different way.” 

The blood rushed into her face. 

“You lie!” she cried. “You lie, 
and you know it!” 

‘Who is impolite now?” I asked. 
‘“‘ However, it’s all right. I didn't 
come here to bandy compliments.” 

The criminality in the girl flashed 
out of her yellow eyes. 

“No?” she asked. 
did you come for?” 

‘“T came to get the pearls,” I said, 
‘and something tells me that I am 
going to succeed. If you stole them for 
the reason that you say, you might 
as well give them back. Your plan has 
absolutely failed. I have always played 
fair myself, and was fool enough to 
have a little sentiment about ‘ honour 
amongst thieves.’ But I know better 
now. This experience alone would be 
enough to sicken me with eraft and 
start me on the level, even if there 
were no other reasons. But then, I 
was an American crook, and that makes 
a difference.” 


what 


“ Then 



















Léontine’s face turned the colour of 
ivory—a dead, creamy white—and her 
eyes seemed to darken. 

“You are a fool, Frank,” she said, 
breathing hard. ‘‘ You may think that 
your friends still believe in you, but they 
don’t. Of course, they would pretend 
to, to save their own self-respect. Have 
they said anything to you about your 
handkerchief found in that girl’s room 
—and your monogram cigarette—and 
the prints of your tennis shoes on the 
path outside——?” 

“What’s that?” I cried, turning 
on her so suddenly that she shrank 
back a little. 

“JT see that they haven't.” She 
gave her low laugh, but there was no 
amusement in it this time. “Yes, 
my dear,” she went on mockingly, 
“Chu-Chu first paid a visit to your 
rooms and got what he needed 

“So it was Chu-Chu!” [I snarled. 
“Tl twist his hairy neck for that— 
and you can tell him so for me.” 

“Chu-Chu takes good care of his 
neck. But you see, Frank, you are 
outclassed. Better come back to the 
fold, my little boy.” 

“ You think so, do you ? ” I answered 
quietly. “‘ Well then, my dear girl, let 
me tell you something. If you think 
that you are going to play me for a 
sucker, you’re wrong. I’m either an 
old pal or I’m an honest citizen. If 
I'm the first, hand over those pearls. 
If I’m the honest citizen, then look out 
for squalls.” 

Léontine was silent for a moment. 
Then, says she, softly : 

“What do you mean ? ” 

“TI mean this, That if you choose 
to consider me as an honest citizen, 
I shall act like one. You like your 
little joke and so do I. You got 
Chu-Chu to play yours. I'll get the 
Prefect of Police to play mine—and 
glad enough he’ll be to do it.” 

Léontine’s eyes narrowed. Her face 
was like alabaster. 

“Indeed?” says she softly. “ And 
how long do you think that our honest 
little citizen would be apt to live 
after playing such a joke?” She 
smiled. “I think that he would go 
straight to Heaven, where he belongs.” 
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“‘ Not until he had sent an old pal or 
two to the other place,” I answered. 
““M. de Maxeville would probably find 
his handsome head under the guillo- 
tine—where it belongs.” 

Léontine took a swift step forward 
and her hand fell on my wrist like a cold, 
steel bracelet-—and I know how that 
feels. 

“Frank,” she whispered, “ don’t 
joke on such vital matters. It’s only 
a joke, of course—but it is not a 
nice one.” 

“Well then,” said I, “it’s not a 
joke—and the sooner you get that 
through your pretty, curly pate the 
better for all hands.” 

She dropped my wrist and stepped 
back, her eyes wide and filled with a 
genuine look of horror. By George, 
my friend, you’d have taken her for 
the President of a Benevolent Society 
listening to a proposition to ditch a 
trainload of preachers. 

“TI don’t believe it!” she cried. 
“T will not believe it! What, betray 
your former pals to the police. You, 
Frank ? ” 

I began to feel my patience slipping 
her cogs. 

“Yes,” I snarled, ‘““I. What’s the 
matter with you, girl? Haven’t you 
got good sense? You make me sick! 
Why, just look at it ; the other night 
I had a good-enough job all done 
down there at the Cuttynge’s house. 
I’d done all that I set out to do. And 
because you made me lose my head 
with your hugs and kisses, we smashed 
around like a brace of drunken dagoes 
and roused up the house and had to do 
a quick get-away. Then when I saw 
the agent about to nab the car I tackled 
him, broken arm and all, and held him 
while the rest of you quit it. Don’t 
you suppose that I could have saved 
my bacon if I’d been a mind to? 
Broken arm or not, I’d have been over 
the wall opposite and away from there 
like a scared cat. Do I look like the 
sort of goop to get collared by a French 
cop? And the rest of you would have 
got nailed. Now what do I get in 
return? You send that animal, Chu- 


Chu, to rob the house of the people 
who saved me a life sentence, and get 
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away with a rope of pearls and stick 
the blame on me, knowing well 
that my friends have got to sit tight 
and take it on account of what they 
did for me. And now you have the 
cast-iron nerve to tell me that I’m 


to sit tight and take it, too. No! 
You don’t know me, girl. Hand 


over those pearls, and be quick 
about it, or by the Power that made 
us both wrong I’ll have you and your 
whole filthy mob in the dock. I’ve 
seen some dirty tricks in my life, but 
never such a skunk game as this.” 

Léontine had drawn back and was 
staring at me with a white face and 
flaming eyes. For a moment she 
raised her hands to her temples, stand- 
ing rigid and erect, and with a curious 
expression as of a person who thinks 
deeply and with strong intensity. 
Then suddenly her face seemed to 
stiffen. She dropped her arms, and, 
turning, rushed to a little writing desk 
in the corner of the room. 

My friend, in my old trade the man 
lived longest who thought quickly and 
took no sentimental chances. I knew 
what she was after and crossed that 
room with the spring of a performing 
panther. Even then I was barely in 
time, for Léontine had snatched a 
revolver from the drawer of the desk 
and whirled about to face me. 

But if she was quick, then I was 
quicker, and had her by both wrists. 
The little revolver flew out of her hand, 
whirled glittering across the room, 
and landed on a divan. My grip on 
her wrists tightened so that she gave 
a little cry of pain. 

“Curse you!” she shrieked. “Let 
me go! Wait until Ivan hears of 
this!” 

She leaned forward, thrusting her 
face almost in mine. 

“You swine!” she snarled. “If 
Ivan guessed what was in your mind 
you’d never live to get home! You 
traitor |” 

She went too far. All the crimi- 
nality in me came blazing out. 

“Tl wring Ivan’s snipe neck, you 
cat!” I growled, “and I'll skin 
Chu-Chu with his own knife. Do you 
think you can scare me with your mob 
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0’ yellow crooks? Scare ‘ Tide-water 
Clam’? Do you think there’s an 
ounce of scare in ‘ The Swell’? Did 
you think so when I stepped in front 
of you and took the bullet you would 
have got? You're up against an 
American, you slut, and, crook or no 
crook, he’s good for you and your dago 
bunch.” And with that, my friend, 
and perhaps I should shame to tell it, 
but I don’t, I loosed her two wrists, 
shifted my grip like lightning to her 
soft, round shoulders, and shook 
her so savagely that her hair came 
tumbling over her face. 

“Don’t talk scare to me, you little 
fool,” I said, and threw her across the 
room and on to the divan. “ Pick up 
your gun and shoot,” I cried. “ There 
it is beside you. Shoot, and save your 
pretty, cowardly pelt, for I give it to 
you cold that you are up against the 
real thing at last.”” And I leaned 
across the table and glared at her. 

Léontine flung back her hair with 
both hands. It was short and thick 
and curly and only reached to her 
chin. She snatched up the revolver, 
raised it, and covered my chest. I 
wasn’t thinkin’ of long-life policy just 
then. I was too mad. 

“Unhook her. Empty your fool- 
gun,” I taunted her. “A lot I care.” 

The muzzle wavered. I was staring 
into the eyes over it, willing her not to 
press the trigger. I won, too, for sud- 
denly her pupils dilated and _ the 
yellow eyes grew dark. Her stiffened 
arm drooped. Then she dropped the 
pistol and flung herself face downward 
on the cushions. : 

I leaned across the table watching 
her. Then, straightening up, I pulled 
out a cigarette and lighted it. Léontine 
did not move, but her bare shoulders 
were heaving. The clock in the hall 
struck one. I dropped into a chair by 
the table and smoked and watched her. 

Presently she raised her head, stared 
at me a moment, then looked at the 
revolver shining at her feet. She 
reached down, picked it up, and laid it 
on the table. Then she looked at me 
and laughed. : 

“You win, Frank,” she said un- 
steadily, struggling to her feet. 














“Of course I’ve won,” I answered, 
and laid down the cigarette. “ Why 
shouldn’t I?” 

She swept around the table, then 
dropped at my feet on the rug, and, 
gripping me by both knees, laid her 
head against them. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘“ you’ve won.” 
Her voice broke. “‘ And oh, my dear, 
I'm glad, I’m glad, I’m glad!” 

“Then go and get the pearls,” I 
answered without moving, and picked 
up my cigarette again. 

“You shall have the pearls,”’ she 


murmured. ‘Swear to me that you 
don’t love her, Frank.’’ She laughed 
hysterically. ‘‘ Chu-Chu told me that 


while he was getting the pearls she 
was snoring like a pig. Snoring, 
Frank.” She laughed again. 

“Thanks to Ivan’s dope,” said I. 
“But she can snore without, for all 
me.” 

“You don’t love her ? ” 


“No, I don’t,’ I answered im- 
patiently. “‘ Where are those pearls ? 
It’s getting late.” 


“Tvan has them. I'll give you a 
note to him,” she said ; and I felt that 
she was telling the truth. ‘“‘ He didn’t 
want to do it, Frank. He absolutely 
refused at first. Chu-Chu and I had 
an awful time persuading him. I’m 
sorry, Frank. Kiss me, and say that 
you forgive me.” 

I leaned over and kissed her. “ I’ll 
forgive you when I get the pearls,” I 
said. 

Her bare arms flashed up around my 
neck, and, for a moment, held me 
tight. Then she scrambled to her feet 
and went to the writing desk, where 
for several minutes she scribbled fast. 

There, Frank,” said she, rising and 
turning to me, as smooth and sleek and 
unruffied as though she had never been 
mauled about like a mutinous school- 
boy. She had pushed back her short, 
Wavy hair, and jammed down over it 
the gold band which she usually wore 
to keep it in place and which had 
flown off when I gave her the shaking ; 
and to look at her, no one would ever 
have guessed that anything out of the 
ordinary had happened. Such rows, 
after all, are food and drink to women 
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of the Léontine sort; they love the 
excitement, and like to rouse the domi- 
nant male in the man on whom their 
fancy happens to rest. But I thought 
she would have some blue finger-marks 
on her shoulders the following day. 

She slipped the note into an envelope 
and handed it to me unsealed. 

“Here, Frank,” she said, ‘‘ take this 
note to Ivan. He never wanted to 
take up the job and he will be quite 
content to give you back your old 
pearls. I’ll have to make it right with 
Chu-Chu, though. He did his part, 
poor man.” 

“ T’ve got a little score with him, too, 
on the debit side,” I answered. ‘‘ Better 
let me settle mine out first ; it might 
cancel yours.” 

“ Be careful, Frank ; and don’t make 
any more threats. If Ivan were to 
guess what was in your mind you 
would be like a rabbit in the coils of a 
cobra. His system is like a cancer— 
it sifts in everywhere.” 

“The mob may be the cobra,” said 
I, “‘ but I ain’t a rabbit by a whole lot. 
I know my way home in the dark.” 

“Don’t take any more chances, 
Frank, as you did to-night. And don’t 
think that I am giving up the pearls 
because of your threats. I did so 
because you are the first man who ever 
mastered me. Kiss me, Frank.” 

She held up her lovely, flushed face, 
and I kissed her twice. 

“I always knew that there was a 
lot of good in you, my dear,” I said. 

“ There’s a lot of bad, too. When 
you threw me over there on the divan 
I wanted to murder. you. I meant to 
call up Ivan after you had left and tell 
him what had happened. You would 
never have lived to go to the pre- 
fecture, Frank. But when you re- 
minded me that the pistol was right 
beside me and I found that I could 
not shoot—then I knew.” 

She turned to me, her eyes misty 
and her lips quivering. But I had 
other affairs more important than to 
sit there and spoon with Léontine, so 
I got up to go. 

“‘ Thanks for the note,” I said, ‘‘ and 
forgive me for gettin’ rough. I lost 
my temper.” 
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“You’ve found something else,” she 
said; and there was a break in her 
voice. “Hereafter, I'll play fair, 
Frank. Good-night.” 

So out I went and walked across to 
the Chausée de la Muette, where there 
is a cab-stand. It was a good hour to 
find Ivan, I thought, for people of the 
Under-World don’t waste the night in 
sleeping. His address was on the note 
and my taxi pulled up in front of a 
charming little house over by the Parc 
Monceau. A sharp-eyed manservant 
opened the door and took my card, 
saying that he would see if M. le Comte 
was at home ; for Ivan sported a title. 
The man returned at once and asked 
me to follow him. We went up a 
flight of stairs and I was shown into 
a very handsome and practical-looking 
office, where Ivan himself, in a velvet 
costume d’intérteur was seated at a 
fine mahogany desk. 

“How do you do, Mr. Clamart ? ” 
said he, rising. Ivan spoke perfect 
English. He was a fine-looking fellow, 
with an intelligent, aristocratic face, 
tall and slender in build, and with 
beautiful hands. 

I replied to his greeting and took 
the chair which he offered me. 

“T cannot tell you how delighted I 
was to learn of your release,”’ said he. 
“ The wholesituation wasmost dramatic ; 
such a chain of circumstance as one 
might expect to find in a book or a play, 
but seldom finds in real life, even in a 
profession so full of startling incident 
as my own. Fancy being confronted 
by your own half-brother while working 
a strange house, and calmly receiving 
his bullet rather than to fire upon your 
own flesh and blood.” 

“It might interest you to know,” 
said I, “that I have taken bullets 
before rather than fire on a_ person 
who was not of my own flesh and 
blood.” 

“Indeed?” said Ivan, raising his 
fine brows. 

“Monsieur,” said I, leaning forward 
and fastening his brilliant eyes with 
mine, ‘I have been a successful thief 
for a good many years. The pro- 
fession interested me not only from its 
money profit and excitement but also 
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from the purely artistic point of view, 
I enjoyed exercising my wit and skill 
against ‘the difficult problems pre- 
sented, and have always been fascinated 
by the interest of the stalk. A big, 
dark, silent house which I knew to 
contain treasure appealed to me in 
much the same way that a dangerous 
gold country might appeal to the pros- 
pector. I never stole from poor people, 
and there has never been a time when 
I would not have filled a position of 
trust, such as that of cashier in a 
savings bank, with scrupulous honesty. 
This was not because of any con- 
scientious principle, but merely a 
sportsmanlike instinct. My purse has 
always been open to the needy and I 
have never let a just debt go unpaid.” 

Ivan smiled. “I can readily be- 
lieve you,” he said. “In fact, you 
quite voice my own code of ethics.” 

“T am very sorry,” said I, “ that I 
cannot agree with you.” 

Ivan’s thin, black eyebrows lifted 
and a tinge of colour showed in his 
olive cheeks. 

‘ If what you say is true,” I went on, 
“ how was it that you could bring your- 
self to take advantage of a pal whose 
hands were tied by his given word 
and use him as a scapegoat for your 
own gain? Monsieur, theft is theft, 
of course, and in this wicked world of 
ours every man is for himself, and the 
Devil take the hindmost. That seems 
to be the motto that most people live 
by—from the pickpocket to the high 
financier. But as I see it, monsieur, 
it is a d——d poor motto for people 
who pretend to have any code of honour 
of their own, even though that code is 
one not generally recognised.” 

Ivan’s clear complexion grew 
swarthy. In the Under-World fierce 
passions lie closer to the surface than 
in the upper, and it is not hard to bring 
them to the top. 

‘What do you mean ? ” he snapped, 
leaning forward and gripping the mm 
of his desk. His eyes, however, shifted 
from mine. 

‘‘T mean,” said I, “ that a man may 
be a thief and an enemy to Society and 
still be a man, with his own personal 
pride and self-respect. When that ts 





















gone he can't claim to be anything 
but a low-grade, mean-spirited sneak.” 

That fetched him. Ivan shed his 
sleek politeness as a pickpocket slips 
out of his coat. 

“Be careful what you say, Mr. 
Clamart,” he snarled, his face pur- 

le. “I’m not accustomed to such 
talk.” 

“T believe you,” I answered. ‘‘ Nor 
are you accustomed to the sort of act 
that causes it. I’d be willing to stake 
my life that this is the first time in 
yours that you ever paid a man for 
saving you and your gang by shoving 
a job on him as you have on me. You 
are a master-criminal and you couldn't 
be unless you were a big man. Big 
men don’t do petty things. I know 
my human nature, monsieur, and I 
place you as gentleman born, like my- 
self, who, for reasons of his own, has 
taken up crime as a profession. But 
in your world you are known to be 
square and generous and laid out on 
large lines. When I was in the Santé 
you offered to back me with your fund 
and you would have done it, too. 
And then, when I get out, by a miracle, 
you turn around and steal from me 
something that I value a lot more than 
my liberty. Are you proud of that 
job, monsieur ? ”’ 

Ivan pushed himself back in his chair 
and the colour went out of his face. 
His eyes narrowed. 

“Do your friends suspect you?” 
he muttered. 

“T can’t tell. But they consider 
the loss to have come as the result of 
what they did for me, and that very 
act of theirs ties their hands. Worst 
of all, those pearls were the entire 
fortune of a poor girl, a penniless music- 
teacher. Her father died bankrupt, 
and these pearls that she had from her 
mother was all that she saved. I am 
telling you the truth. Of course, a 
consistent thief doesn’t consider the 
sentimental side. But there were other 
things to be considered in this job, 
principally myself.”’ 

_Ivan stared at me for a moment in 
silence. His face was set and he 


tugged at the waxed end of his black 
moustache, 
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“What makes you think that I 
managed the affair ? ” he asked. 

I made a tired gesture. 

“That’s too easy,” said I. “ You 
took out Miss Dalghren at the Billings 
dinner. You probably doped her 
drink. Then you set Chu-Chu on the 
job. I’m not altogether a fool.” 

Ivan’s handsome face relaxed. His 
eyes were clouded and he rubbed the 
point of his chin. Then he reached 
for an inner pocket, hauled out a 
package in white tissue paper, and 
tossed it into my lap. 

“Here,” said he, “‘ take them, Mr. 
Clamart. You are quite right. It was 
a rotten business. I hated it from the 
start.” 

“ Thank you,” said I. “ To tell you 
the truth I was pretty sure that it 
wasn’t your idea. Léontine put you 
up to it. She wanted to save me from 
a hideous life of honesty.” 

Ivan laughed, then shot me a curious 
look. 

“Did you think that I’d give them 
back ? ” he asked. 

“TI was sure of it,’’ I answered. 

His face cleared, then clouded again. 
“T’'ll have a bad time with Léontine,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ and a worse with Chu-Chu. 
But Chu-Chu can go to the devil. 
I’ve had nearly enough of Chu-Chu. 
He wanted to go after the other string— 
Mrs. Cuttynge’s. But I flatly forbade 
that. I knew that Chu-Chu would 
never go out of the house without 
killing somebody. An unusual man, 
Mr. Clamart. He is purely criminal, 
with absolutely no saving grace of soul. 
He would rather kill than not. It is 
a pity, because he is the most able 
operator that I have ever known. But 
between you and me, I distrust Chu- 
Chu. There was a job I worked up 
some time ago and Chu-Chu carried it 
off brilliantly, but I have since had 
reason to suspect that he held back 
some of the loot. If I could be sure of 
this, Chu-Chu would never get another 
piece of work from me. Look here, 
Mr. Clamart, are you absolutely de- 
cided to quit the field? I’ve got a 
big thing for next week. Is it true 
that you are no longer one of us ? ”’ 

“ True as gospel,”’ said I. 
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“That’s subject to error. What 
is the matter? In love with Miss 
Dalghren ? ” 

“No. We don’t even get on well. 
It’s merely that I have passed my 
word.” 

His face clouded. “It’s a pity,” 
said he. “ You and I could do big 
things together. But perhaps you are 
right. What are you doing now? 
Automobiles? Léontine told me 
something of the sort. Well, I’ll buy 
a car from you some day.” 

We both laughed and I got up to go. 
He saw me downstairs and we shook 
hands at the door. 

As soon as I got back to my rooms 
I wrote a pneumatique to Léontine 
telling her of my success with Ivan 
and asking her to say nothing about 
our interview, as I wished Ivan to 
believe that I had counted entirely 
on his sense of fairness. This would 
suit Léontine, I thought, as she would 
not care to have Ivan know, if it could 
be helped, that after persuading him 
to steal the pearls she would turn 
around and give them back again. 

I slept well that night and went to 
the office the next morning with a light 
heart. John was coming in at eleven 
to go with me to take out a pros- 
pective client. But at ten, as I was 
busy writing in the private office, the 
door burst suddenly open and in came 
John. His face was pale and pasty 
and there were heavy puffs under his 
eyes. He looked like a man half- 
drunk, and for that matter there was a 
reek of liquor in his breath. 

“You're early,” said I, wondering 
what had fetched him out at this hour. 

John closed the door, then lurched 
into a chair, where he sat staring at me 
with a curious, sodden look. 

““ What’s the matter ? ”’ I asked. 

“Matter enough!” he _ growled. 
“ Edith’s pearls are gone, too!” 


CHAPTER V. 


My friend, now what do you think of 
that? Just before John came into 
my office I doubt if there was a happier 
man in ParisthanI. The minute after, 


I don’t believe there was a more miser- 
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able one, or a madder. For quick as 
a flash I guessed at what had happened, 
and I cursed myself for a fool not to 
have thought of it before. 

As soon as I could speak I asked: 

“ When did you find this out ? ” 

“This morning,” said John, in a 
dull voice. “‘ Edith opened the safe 
to get some money and found that the 
pearls were gone.” 

“Where were you both last night ? ” 
I asked. 

““T was at the Automobile Club and 
didn’t get in until late. Edith and 
Mary spent the evening in the studio 
and didn’t go to bed until about mid- 
night.” 

“Were any of the servants about ?” 

“No. When she went out to the 
studio after dinner Edith told them 
they might turn in as soon as they had 
finished their work.” 

I ripped out a savage curse. It was 
as plain to me as a pock-marked Hot- 
tentot. That accursed Chu-Chu had 
gone back the second night on his own 
and opened the safe. A little box like 
that would be a nursery puzzle to an 
expert like Chu-Chu. No doubt he 
considered this job his own private 
affair, but it was barely possible that 
he might have turned over the string 
to Ivan. 

I thought hard for a moment, then 
said to John: 

“This is certainly rotten. Here I 
have gone and got Miss Dalghren’s 
pearls, and now you come and spring 
it on me that Edith’s have been 
stolen.” 

“What?” cried John, rousing up. 
““'You’ve got Mary’s pearls ? ” 

“Here they are,” said I, and threw 
the packet on the table. “ For Heaven's 
sake put them in the safe deposit now, 
and tell her to get a reconstructed 
string. If these confounded women 
wouldn’t insist on wearing fortunes on 
their bodies the prisons wouldn’t be 
so crowded.” I tell you, my friend, 
I was hot. : 

John sat and stared at the packet in 
a surly sort of way. Then he picked it 
up, dropped it into his pocket, and gave 
me a look that didn’t help my temper 
any. 




















“Well,” says he, heavily, “since 
you've managed to get this string, no 
doubt you may be able to find the 
other.’ 

“Oh, vou think so, do you ?”’ said I. 

“ Well, if you'd been there to see how 
easy it was for me to get the first string 
you might not find it such a cinch to 
get the second.”’ 
~ “ How is that ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think that they were probably both 
stolen by the same person ee 

“Yes,” I answered; ‘“‘I do. But the 
first was stolen more for spite and to 
get me back to graft than for the 
money value. But this second job 
looks more like theft for its own 
sake.” 

“Just the same,” growled John, 
“it isn’t the motive so much as the 
the fact that counts. If you were 
able to make ’em choke up Mary’s 
pearls, why can’t you use the same 
methods to get back Edith’s ? ” 

‘Oh, because,”’ I answered, wearily, 
“the first was an official, what you 
might call syndicate, job. The second 
is a little private enterprise on the part 
of the operator. Or, at least, it looks 
to me like that. However, I'll do my 
best. You'd better go back to the 
house and give Miss Dalghren her 
pearls, and tell her for Heaven’s sake 
to put ‘em in a safe place. It’s all my 
fault, I know. I should have cleared 
out, like I wanted to, and all of this 
wouldn’t have happened.” 

John leaned over and dropped his 
hand on my knee. 

‘ At any rate, Frank,” says he, “‘ you 
know that we all have perfect con- 
fidence in you, old chap.” 

He tried to make his voice hearty, 
but somehow it fell flat. 

“Thanks,” said I. 
what’s worrying me just now. 

“What is ?”’ he asked. 

“ Oh, nothing,” I answered. 

“Look here, Frank,” says John. 
“Is there any actual—er, risk to 
you in looking for these pearls 7 aka 

“Oh, not a bit,” I answered. 
just like picking daisies.”’ 

John looked worried. 
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wouldn’t wish it and neither do I. 
Tell me the truth, old man.” 

‘I can’t tell you what I don’t know,” 
I answered. ‘‘If Edith’s pearls are 
turned in at headquarters the chief 
will be just as much surprised as I 
and hand them over without a word. 
He’s not the man to do things by 
halves. But if the thief has held back 
the pearls the chances are that that’s 
the last we'll ever see of them. The 
string would be so broken up as to 
make it almost impossible to trace. 
Anyway, considering what you have 
done in getting me off, the police would 
hardly take up the case. Your friend 
the prefect would shrug his shoulders 
and ask what the deuce you expected.” 

John’s face cleared a little. His 
solicitude for my personal safety rather 
touched me. 

‘“T’ll leave it all to you, Frank,” he 
said, “but mind you, you’re not to 
run any physical danger. It’s not 
worth it, and Edith would be heart- 
broken if you were to come to any 
harm. So would I. Now I'll be off. 
Good luck to you, and don’t do any- 
thing rash. You can’t tell, maybe it’s 
some entirely outside person.” 

He got up, and, giving me a nod, 
went out. But I didn’t like the way 
his eyes avoided mine, and I wondered 
if perhaps, deep down, he might not be 
less sure of me than he was willing to 
show. 

When he had gone I sat for a few 
minutes thinking hard. Then I opened 
the drawer of my desk, took out an 
automatic pistol that I kept there, 
loaded it and slipped it into the side 
pocket of my coat. 

‘Look after the office while I am 
gone,” I said to Gustave, my little 
mécanicien, and went out and hopped 
into a taxi, giving Ivan’s address. 

Ivan was at home, and as I was 
shown into his bureau he looked up 
sharply. I didn’t waste any time in 
getting to the point. As soon as the 
door closed I said : 

“Count, I am sorry to trouble you 
again, but there is a fresh complication. 
Mr. Cuttynge has just been to the 
office with the pleasing news that his 
wife’s pearls have been stolen also.”’ 
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Ivan’s face was not pleasant to see. 
“Indeed? ”’ said he, “‘what are the 
particulars ? ”’ 

‘“ Before I say more,” I answered, 
“permit me to assure you that I have 
no doubt whatever but that this is the 
first news you have received of this 
latter theft.”’ 

Ivan bowed with a sort of satirical 
smile on his thin lips. 

“Thank you,” said he. ‘I would 
scarcely have given you the first string 
if I had meant to keep the other.” 

I told him what I had just learned 
from John. Ivan’s face darkened. 

“What is your theory ? ”’ he asked. 

‘““T suspect Chu-Chu,” said I. ‘ To 
my mind there is no doubt of it. I 
think that he went back last night and 
collared Mrs. Cuttynge’s pearls while 
she and Miss Dalghren were in the 
studio. He knew that their hands 
were tied. No doubt he considered 
his obligation to you discharged when 
he handed over the others.” 

Ivan frowned and shook his head. 
“No,” said he ; ‘‘ Chu-Chu is one of my 
regular workers, and not at liberty to 
do anything on the outside. Or, at 
least, if he should attempt anything on 
his own account, he is bound by our 
agreement to turn the proceeds in to 
me. Only in this case his percentage 
is doubled. In return for this he has 
the protection of our circle, and when 
times are bad he can always draw 
money for personal expenses.” 

I had heard of this sort of thing, 
although an independent man myself. 

Ivan glanced at the clock. ‘‘ If Chu- 
Chu got the pearls,” said he, “ I may 
look for him before noon. It is now 
half after ten. Do you care to wait ?”’ 

“Suppose he does bring them ?”’ I 
asked. 

Ivan made an impatient gesture with 
lus hand. “It is all of the same 
piece,’ he snapped. ‘‘On your account, 
that house is exempt from our affairs. 
If Chu-Chu has stolen those pearls he 
has disobeyed orders, and in that case 
he may take his choice between handing 
over the pearls to you or severing all 
connection with me. He will probably 
prefer the former. My organisation is 
worth more to him than even so valuable 
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a necklace of pearls. But if by any 
chance he should decide on the latter, 
then, my dear Mr. Clamart, you will 
have to arrange matters with Chu-Chu 
I am not given to half-measures, and 
having decided on my course of action 
I will carry it out. But there is a limit 
to my authority. If you care to wait 
I will show you into the library, and if 
Chu-Chu comes here you may talk to 
him yourself. He is coming this morn- 
ing as I have some other matters to 
discuss with him.” 

“Thank you,” said I; “then I'll 
wait.” 

Ivan showed me into a small but 
handsomely furnished room, the walls 
lined with bookshelves which were filled 
with volumes. I selected a work on 
modern sculpture and sank into a big 
leather-covered chair. 

But I did not read. What Ivan had 
just said left me with plenty of intellec- 
tual food. It was possible, I thought, 
that he might suspect me of having 
other ammunition in my magazine than 
a mere appeal to his sense of fair-dealing, 
and it occurred to me that if this sus- 
picion bordered on the conviction that 
I might threaten to expose the gang, 
the odds were against my getting out of 
his house alive. 

This danger was one that would be 
increased a thousand times by the 
arrival of Chu-Chu. Chu-Chu le Ton- 
deur, or M. de Maxeville, as he called 
himself, was known to the Under-World 
as being the ablest thief in Europe. 
His speciality was bank work, usually 
in the provinces, and his safe opening 
skill was something marvellous. The 
most intricate combinations in his 
sensitive fingers were about as difficult 
as a game of diabolo. Personally, | 
detested everything about the man. 
He was a constitutional assassin. Chu- 
Chu, the odds being even, would rather 
kill than not. His favourite weapon 
was the slung-shot, but he was said to 
be a man of terrific strength and not 
long before had killed an agent by a 
blow on the head with a coup de powng 
Americain, as they call brass knuckles 
in France, where, 2s a matter of fact, 
tl.ey are ten times as much in use as at 
home. Chu-Chu left a trail of blood 
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“Ivan shed his politeness as a pickpocket slivs out of his coat. ‘Be careful what you say, Mr. Clamart,’ he 
snarled, his face purple. ‘!'m not accustomed to such talk.’” 
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behind him wherever he worked. The 
man had the ingenuity of a Yankee, 
the cold courage of an Anglo-Saxon, 
the stealth of a Frenchman, and the 
remorselessness of a Spaniard. I doubt 
if there lived a more dangerous enemy 
to Society. He was a well-educated 
man, handsome, polished, a brilliant 
conversationalist, absolutely abste- 
mious in his habits. His reputation 
with his pals was bad, however, and 
not many thieves cared to work with 
him. 

From what Ivan had told me, I 
doubted that he trusted Chu-Chu. 
But Chu-Chu was too valuable to lose, 
if it could be helped, and too dangerous 
to quarrel with. I did not give Ivan 
himself the credit for a high-grade 
physical pluck. No doubt he was 
dangerous enough in his way, but it 
would not be his own hand that struck. 

As the case stood, Ivan had played 
his game cleverly. Whether he sus- 
pected me of daring to lay evidence 
with the police or not, he had avoided 
bringing things to a crisis by giving me 
Miss Dalghren’s pearls on my simple 
protest. But in disclaiming all know- 
ledge of the theft of Edith’s pearls and 
promising to restore them if possible, 
he had passed the affair up to Chu-Chu. 
I felt sure that Chu-Chu would deny all 
knowledge of the matter, and that 
Ivan would, also. But I felt equally 
sure that the pearls were at that very 
moment in Chu-Chu’s possession. In 
this case, he had flatly disobeyed the 
orders of the Chief. 

Now, if Ivan were to say nothing 
about my having charged Chu-Chu with 
the job, but waited for Chu-Chu to 
bring up the subject himself, I felt 
pretty sure that he would have to wait 
a long time. If, on the contrary, he 
brought up the subject at once, Chu- 
Chu might either d~ v everything or 
else admit having sto.en the pearls and 
hand them over. Ivan had no wish to 
quarrel with Chu-Chu. He might want 
to break with him, but he would prefer 
to do this peacefully. If he were to get 
the pearls I thought it very possible 
that he would deny the fact to me just 
the same, rather than risk an open 
quarrel with Chu-Chu. Then, feeling 
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that I might take the matter to the 
prefect of, police, it was very possible 
that he would feel himself unfortunately 
compelled to put me out of permanent 
action. And I knew that in this he 
would find an enthusiastic ally in 
Chu-Chu. ; 

Therefore, as the thing framed up, it 
appeared that I stood no chance of 
getting the pearls, whether Chu-Chu 
owned up or not, but I did stand a good 
chance of losing my life. Then why 
didn’t I get out of the house while there 
was still time? For the simple reason 
that I had gone there after the pearls, 
and I meant to have them. 

Now, it may not look so at first 
glance, but as a matter of fact the odds 
were a bit with me. How? It’s easy 
enough. Ivan might know what Chu- 
Chu would do and Chu-Chu might know 
what Ivan would do, and I had a darn 
good idea of what both of them would 
do. But neither of them knew what 
I was going to do, and J did. It would 
never have occurred to their European 
minds. Your American crook would 
have thought of it first jump; not that 
he’s keener, but because my plan was 
the American plan. This was merely 
to hold them both up before they had 
a chance to guess at what was coming. 

Perhaps that sounds too easy to you, 
because you are American yourself. 
But let me explain. [Every race has its 
own method of violence. The Oriental 
loves poison and slaves behind arras 
and all that sort of thing in settling 
misunderstandings. The Teuton likes 
a duel, the Latin races a knife or 
stiletto—all good enough in their way 
and plenty efficient, but all, if you 
observe, requiring time. Whether to 
gloat or to sneer or to think it over, all 
of these older races want a little time 
before killing. And that is exactly 
what your Anglo-Saxon hates. He is 
apt to kill right off the bat or let it go. 
A word, a blow, bang—and there you 
are. 

The difference is that Europeans and 
Orientals, while they like the killing 
well enough, dislike the violence. They 
shrink from the rough word, the crude- 
ness of the caveman. They want art, 
and for that reason a sudden outburst 
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on the part of the Westerner always 
comes to the Easterner with a sort of 
shock of surprise. In that atmosphere 
of luxury and refinement I could feel 
it myself. Sitting there in Ivan’s 
handsome library and looking at his fine 
old vellum and Louis XIV. chairs and 
Bokhara rugs it seemed like a hideously 
rough and impolite play on my part to 
walk into the next room and stick up 
those two cultured and refined gentle- 
men, the one titled and the other 
decorated. But I made up my mind 
to do it, just the same; yes, and to 
turn that Empire-furnished bureau de 
travail into an Arizona bar-room sham 
shambles at the first shady move, 
adding the maitre d’hotel to the bull-pit 
and any other loose jokers that saw 
fit to bulge in. It really was simple 
enough. I can shoot quick and straight 
and I had nothing much to fear from 
the result. When it came to a show 
down my friend the prefect would be 
only too glad that I’d taken the job off 
his hands. Chu-Chu’s working name 
was known all over France, and his 
performances hadn’t added a whole lot 
of lustre to the records of the Police 
Department. Besides, European thugs 
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have a way of following up old scores 
owed by their deceased members, 
especially with the minions of the law. 

So I sat there, all taut and drawing, 
and before long I heard the front door 
open and a bass voice that I recognised 
as M. de Maxeville’s. He went straight 
up to Ivan’s office, and for half an hour 
I heard the low rumble of voices. 

Then, as I waited, there came the 
sound of Ivan’s quick, nervous step in 
the corridor outside. I got up out of 
the big chair and stood, slipping my left 
hand into the pocket of my coat. I’m 
just as accurate with the left, and it 
leaves the right to shake hands with. 

“Chu—M. de Maxeville is here,’’ 
said Ivan. ‘“‘ He denies all knowledge 
of Mrs. Cuttynge’s pearls. In fact, he 
has managed to convince me that he is 
telling the truth. As it is, he is very 
angry because I gave back the other 
string to you. I have told him that you 
are here and he insists that you come 
in and make your charges yourself. 
Do you care to do so?” 

“Yes,” said I, “‘ if it’s all the same to 
you.” 

‘“‘ Then come,” said Ivan, and led the 
way to the office. ; 


(To be concluded in the November Number.) 


‘“ LONDON 


WEEDS.” 


T the garden’s end that is seldom seen, 

Where the elders in summer grow thick and green, 
Where the midges dance in a trembling row, 
Unhurt and forgotten the great weeds grow. 


A way there is where the leaves are thin, 

But only a baby can scramble in 

Past the breaking twigs and the stumbling stone 
And I stand by the weeds to think alone. 


They stand in silence above my head, 
The dock with her tassel of rusty red, 
And jointed things with a juicy stem 
And a curious seed on the top of them. 


There’s a colts-foot lined like a winter cloak, 
And warrior thistles, and spiny folk 

Whose secret names you could never guess, 
And each with his weapon and chosen dress 
Lives on untroubled in quietness. 


Three friends have the weeds, for a black cat hides 
In their cool green shadows his glossy sides’; 
There’s a sparrow comes when the seeds are dry 
(For seeds are his dinner), and then there’s I. 
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THE MEMORIES OF A 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. DENHOLM ARMOUR. 


ORD CHESTERFIELD went 
L hunting. Lord Chesterfield came 
back very wet, very tired, very 
hungry, very sore, and very discon- 
tented. Lord Chesterfield asked, ‘‘ Do 
men ever hunt twice?” Very often as 
I have come down the hill wet, tired, 
hungry, unsuccessful, I have thought 
of Lord Chesterfield, and I have said to 
myself, ‘‘ Never again will I bother 
myself after a stag!’’ All the same, 
the next day or the day after found me 
on my pony, rifle across the saddle, and 
telescope on back, slowly riding up to 
the spying place where I knew I should 
find the stalker and my ghillie. Whether 
in the deep combes of Devonshire, or in 
the heavy woods of the New Forest, 
or on Scotland’s steep mountains, or in 
the great forests of France and Ger- 
many, or in widespreading English 
parks, I have ever loved the tall red 
deer, like Rufus, who loved them “as if 
he had been their father,”’ as his Norman 
chronicler said of him, after he had 
been murdered by Tyrell’s treacherous 
arrow on the very spot where the deer 
are accustomed to pass to-day. But 
to-day, mounted on a strong, short- 
legged, high-crested hill pony, I am first 
passing through the lower woods of 
larch and Scots fir where the deer find 
shelter and food in winter, then beyond 
the low stone wall coming out on the 
open moor, always rising, always look- 
ing carefully about me for any stray 
deer which may perchance be on the 
low ground. It is unlikely to find one ; 
the flies have driven them out and up to 
the tops, but I may happen to see a roe, 
and though I would not wait to shoot 
him now, he might make useful venison 
not quite so nasty as that of a red deer, 
as I pass the place going home late in 
the evening. After perhaps half an 
hour’s solitary ride I come at a turn of 
the path to the spying-place, and there 
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lie the men. It is little more than a 
heap of rocks so disposed by Nature as 
to afford a good deal of shelter from sun 
and wind, and the hillmen have im- 
proved it a bit with more stones and a 
rough roof. Likely enough, near by is 
concealed a still where mountain-dew 
may yet be made at other seasons, but 
to-day it is a very innocent place, for no 
Highlander trusts a stranger’s tongue, 
and too many strangers in the stalking 
time come to the old shelter for it to be 
safe to allow any tin to be visible. 

“Morning, Mac! Morning, John! ”’ 
one says as the stalker and Long John 
rise from the heather and the latter takes 
the rifle and half a dozen cartridges. 
He, too, takes the small leather bag 
containing your flask and sandwiches, 
and if you have been wise you will have 
ordered enough to give you a second 
snack about 4 p.m. or so, when men 
accustomed to afternoon tea, etc., in 
club life in London begin to feel the 
possibility of eating another morsel. 
‘““ Well, Mac, and have you been seeing 
any beasts the day?” ‘Oh, aye, a 
few ; and now they’ve gone over the 
skyline, and I’m thinking they’ll settle 
in the Black Corrie!”’ ‘Good, and 
with this wind here we’ll be able to spy 
from the crest yonder.” ‘“‘ Yes, sir, but 
that’s a couple of miles, and we'll be 
starting.” ‘“And what about the 
pony?” “Oh, since you left last 
season the laird was saying Sir James 
seemed to feel the hill growing steeper, 
and he just made the men make a path 
from here to the Jagged Craig, and ye 
can ride yon far!’’ “Good!” And 
with the word I remount, saying: 
‘“ Here, John, I'll carry the rifle again.”’ 
A little consideration for your ghillie 
goes a long way, and is often talked of 
by the men. 

Two miles across the moor takes the 
best part of three-quarters of an hour, 
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and perhaps by now it is eleven o'clock, 
and one may expect to find the deer 
settled, lying down, and intending to 
lie till perhaps half-past two or three 
o'clock. 

Three or four hundred yards from the 
Jagged Craig, a great broken boulder, 
I dismount, and this time the stalker 
takes the rifle, unstraps it, and, care- 
fully looking down the barrel, loads it 
and puts it loosely back in its cover. 
From this time till a shot has killed or 
moved the stag the rifle is the stalker’s 
care. If he is with a stranger he will 
presently say: ‘‘ We will quietly move 
up to the Craig and spy from there.” 
Probably the pony is sent back a few 
hundred yards with the pony-man to 
graze in the hollow. The pony-man 
has orders to watch and, if we signal 
from the Craig, to follow on and care- 
fully note our further direction. 

Ten yards below the Craig the 
stalker silently goes on his knees. I do 
the same, and cautiously we creep to 
the ridge, the while keeping the great 
rock in front of usasascreen. Arrived, 
very gently the stalker lays down the 
rifle and raises his head, literally by 
inches, and peers around the corner of 
the crag. So far he sees nothing, and 
slowly he draws himself close to the 
rock, almost to his knees. His right 
hand is extended behind, and a down- 
ward motion of the fingers enjoins me 
to lay low. Ina minute or two he sinks 
flat on his stomach and pushes himself 
backward, whispering: ‘““I see the 
three beasties about four hundred yards 
down in the hags. There’s two stand- 
ing and two more lying just beyondthem, 
and I’m thinking they’ll lie shortly, and 
then we'll move west a bittie.” If you 
are a beginner that is all the informa- 
tion you will get, but old Macallan 
knows me, and knows well I can’t be 
kept “ glued to a stalker’s boot,” so a 
few minutes later he crawls up again, 
and after a careful search with the 


telescope quietly poked through the 
grass, the back-stretched hand beckons 
me forward, and I craw] alongside him. 
He beckons more from habit than neces- 
sity, as the deer are far too distant to 
hear a quietly-spoken word, but he who 
has much to do with wild animals in the 
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open soon learns to rely less on speech 
and more.on signs. Slowly the stalker 
pushes me the glass. ‘‘ Down the black 
bog, and only one up now.” I soon 
spot them. The standing stag only 
shows his horns, carrying only six or 
seven points—‘‘ just a wee beastie.” 
The others are lying on the heather, and 
I see one with eleven and one with ten. 
The other two are like the one standing 
—not worth a shot. “ We'll just go 
back, Macallan, out of sight, and walk 
about a mile and then cross the ridge, 
and we can get on top of them in the 
broken ground.” “Aye, that'll do, 
but be cannie on the ridge. There may 
be an odd hind anywhere.”’ Stags are 
silly beasts, and the later in the season 
the easier to approach. Every stag in 
Scotland would soon be shot off if it 
were not for the wits of other forest 
creatures. Any moment, as you crawl 
forward to your shot, a noisy cock 
grouse may go off, and every deer in 
hearing is at once on the qui vive. Then 
you must lie or stand absolutely still, 
not moving an eyelid till all the heads 
are down again ; or, it may be, a white 
hare bounces out of her form and 
spreads an alarm along all the braeside. 
The deer take no notice of a hare pass- 
ing about intent on food or merely 
changing her ground, but if they see one 
rushing quickly and turning, sitting up 
and looking back, they know at once 
she has seen something unusual. 

But to-day we slide back again over 
the ridge quietly, and then, rising, 
walk in silence for a quarter of an hour 
till we reach a little pass by which we 
intend to cross the skyline of the hill. 
Skyline is a much-abused word, and 
most people use it when they mean the 
water-divide. How often have I heard 
officers and men abused for riding on 
the ‘‘ skyline” when really that bit of 
ground they were on was only the sky- 
line from the point of view of the fault- 
finder, and if he had gone up or down 
he would soon have realised he had 
quite a different skyline. However, we 
must crawl down behind a few rocks till 
we can get enough ground behind us to 
prevent our figures showing against the 
sky from the spot where we know the 
deer to be, and also, if possible, to con- 




















ceal us from other deer which may be 
lying anywhere. We make for a great 
grey rock which Macallan had carefully 
noted, and once there we feel the wind 
strong in our faces, and I get a whiff of 
the scent of the deer. Sweetly smell 
the hinds, like the smell of a cow-house. 
I can wind them a great distance and 
smell the ground where some have been 
lying—a long time after they have left 
it. I suppose some men have some 
of the savage left in them, and I am, I 
think, one of these. Anyhow, I know 
pretty well even on strange ground the 
probable run of fox or deer and the 
probable flight of birds, but no man 
knoweth the course of a boar with 
hounds behind him. 

Still upright and walking easily we 
reach Macallan’s grey stone, and now 
begins the cautious, careful crawl to the 
deer. Macallan loosens the rifle in its 
cover once more. He puts his finger on 
the “‘ safe,’ and in another second we 
are among the peat hags. Here the 
peat is very wet and deep, and every 
footstep has to be made very slowly, 
because any step may make a squelching 
sound. The hags are deep, so we can 
easily make progress and yet keep 
head and back below the surface. 
Perhaps two hundred yards are passed, 
and now we ought to see our deer. 
How slowly Macallan peers over the 
moss. “ I see them—all down ; they’ve 
not moved.” ‘“‘ What’s the distance ?”’ 
“Oh, weel, about one hundred and 
twenty yairds, but I’m not seeing the 
best of them!” ‘‘ Man, there he is! ”’ 
“He'll rise at once—quick, now!” 
Macallan frees the rifle from its case ; 
quickly he passes it to me, and as I lie 
on the heather with, oh, such a sharp 
rock pressing hard into my ribs, I see 
a shaking of great horns, and there a 
little over a hundred yards away stands 
the eleven-pointer. My thumb pulls 
back the safety catch. I look along the 
barrel, and a fraction of a second later 
I hear “‘ thud ”’ as the bullet strikes the 
deer and passes through his heart. 
The other four spring up ; for a second 
they somewhat huddle together, and 
then they pause. Confused, they hear 
the echo of the shot coming back across 
the glen. I jam in another cartridge, 
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and I can just see the front half of the 
ten-pointer’s body beyond the chest of 
one of the wee staggies. A dangerous 
shot it is, but I take it. Again the 
welcome thud of bullet on meat, and the 
stag dashes off up the slope by which we 
had come down. “ Aye, my lad, go as 
far as ye can. You're carrying your 
own venison homewards ; there’ll be 
all the less work for the pony.” The 
two small stags are galloping behind the 
ten-pointer covering him from my 
sight as they go, but suddenly one of 
them bucks high in air and I know the 
big one has gone down and his com- 
panion has jumped over his dead body, 
and there presently we find him. 

“ Long John will be hearing the shots, 
and he’ll see yon staggies, and maybe 
he’ll cross and he’ll see your second 
stag and gralloch him! Meanwhile let’s 
go to the first.” Clean through his 
heart. Dead as a stone. Commonly, 
however, a stag shot through the heart 
will go at a great rate in a spasmodic 
gallop for several hundred yards. I 
remember such a one going hard, so hard 
I thought I had missed, and I chanced 
a second bullet. But curiously enough, 
I shot low, the bullet struck his near fet- 
lock, and almost cut off the foot. Of 
course, he fell headlong, but the old 
stalker, quoth he: ‘‘ Aye, but it was the 
first shot which did it.”” Sometimes a 
fatally wounded stag will go for miles. 
Once I had the misfortune to cut a stag 
just under the belly, and my ghillie saw 
the bullet after passing through the 
stag strike a rock beyond. It was a 
long four hundred yards’ shot, but the 
stag in this case was a cripple. Except 
to kill an already wounded or crippled 
stag such long shots should never be 
taken. Naturally my ghillie thought I 
had missed, aiming an inch or two too 
low. We watched the cripple go 
hirpling along for a great distance till 
over the skyline he hobbled and I saw 
him no more. But next spring, when the 
deep snow in the high corries melted, 
they found him, and sent me his horns. 
He had tumbled head first into a deep 
drift, and when found his meat was as 
good as the day he was shot, preserved 
in Nature’s cold storage. The men 
thoroughly enjoyed him. 
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Another day a royal, which I knew I 
had hit, walked steadily away. The 
men said I had missed him, but I knew 
I had been on him all right. We saw 
his companions, about ten of them going 
quietly away, but none of us could put 
the glass on him. Some days after, by 
chance, a ghillie found him in a tiny 
burn. We got his horns, but his body 
was useless. Many curious incidents 
of this kind occur, and because of them 
many old-fashioned stalkers hate the 





modern *256 and -303 rifles. I liked 
them because I could generally put my 
bullet where I wanted it to go, but unless 
a man knows what he is about. he 
should use a heavier rifle, such as the 
old ‘500 express, and then if he hits him 
at all he generally finds the shock has 
stopped his deer. 

Whatever a man does, he should never 
try to run over the hill to intercept 
deer. Deer go ten yards to your one. 
Many a fine fellow, in the pride of his 
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youth and strength, will do it. In my 
foolish days I have raced a wounded 
deer for miles; every three or four 
hundred yards, and then perhaps each 
half-mile, the dog would bay him, and 
I got pretty near. Before I could 
recover wind enough to shoot steadily, 
he was off again and broke his bay. 
Several times I dared not shoot for fear 
of killing the dog as it leaped at the 
deer’s throat, not daring to seize him 
but jumping at him and bringing him 





to a halt. At last he reached the river 
and down it dog and deer kept running 
in the shallow water. Presently the 
river made a loop. I took the chance 
and ran across the narrow neck of 
ground, for I knew the deer would not 
dare to leave the water. Perhaps the 
loop was three-fourths of a mile, and I 
sat down, tired enough, on a rock, and 
waited till the collie hunted him down 
to me. Then taking a quiet shot, I 
ended a seven-mile run. Young was I 





then, now I am old. Never more shall 
I look down the rifle-barrel. Never 
again shall I run over mountain and hill 
to stop a deer, and he over whose far- 
spreading forests I chased that par- 
ticular one has long since been laid in the 
quiet kirk-yard in the heart of the 
sanctuary. Constant over-exertion told 
its own tale upon him till one day I, 
with a few of the mountain men, laid 
him where for many a year the deer in 
winter have come down to graze around 
his grave. Young men who read this, 
I pray you remember all the deer in all 
the Highland forests are not worth the 
breaking-down of a man’s heart. 

The few incidents I have jotted down 
are but tame, and but tamely told. 
One cannot get the tiger or the bison of 
the Indian jungles north of Perth, but 
every day you go to the hill you will see 
something fresh, come on something 
worth remembering. Every day the 
deer, though brainless things they may 
be, will teach you something new, and 
if you think you know a deal about 
stalking the more you stalk the more 
you will find you have lots to 
learn. 

Why do men stalk? Why do they 
toil over and round those weary hills ? 
Often wet to the skin, often lying on 
the wet bog; often when after hinds 
crawling over _ half-thawed snow, 
hungry and tired? Well some, like 
Highlanders in whose eyes I have seen 
at the sight of deer the lust of killing 
light up, do really stalk for blood : for 
the mere lust of destroying a creature 
more active, more swift, more keen of 
sight and scent than themselves. Some 
stalk for love of the mountains, the 
constant change of glen and loch, and 
even when compelled to wait on some 
dreary hill-side they watch with 
pleasure the constant change of light 
and shade on the scene around. 
Some stalk for horn, some for weight, 
some for their own health, but most, 
I fear, for the sake of telling lies. That 
glorious stag, that wonderful head, the 
cleverness with which the narrator 
showed even the stalker a trick or two— 
and some, a very few, stalk for the 
love of the deer themselves, for the joy 
of watching them in peace and war, 
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hinds and stags and calves, in quiet and 
in fear. - 

There is other sport with the deer 
beside the pulling of the trigger. 
How I have laughed to crawl very close 
to a bunch of hinds, lying, as they 
thought, so safely and so nicely con- 
cealed in the shelter of the rocks, 
Keep above them. No deer look up- 
wards much, and if the wind is right 
and brisk, you can crawl and slide 
within a half-dozen yards of them. 
Suddenly show yourself, or throw a 
stone among them, and you will see a 
comical dispersion ; it is an exemplifi- 
cation of surprise and terror. Away 
they bound, startled out of their few 
wits, to come together again in a 
hundred yards or so, when they will 
probably halt and look round and stare. 
Lie close in the heather and you will 
have a few minutes rare amusement to 
one who loves the wild ways. One will 
walk round, stamp, snort perhaps, the 
others staring their very best. ‘“‘ Shall 
we go this way ? ”’ says one to the other 
in the animal language, which no man 
shall ever hear. ‘‘ No, come with me,’ 
says another, advancing a step or two. 
Presently they make up their minds, 
all turn at once, and down through the 
burn they go, and you see them winding 
up the opposite hill along the narrow 
deer-path, stopping now and again to 
crop a bit of grass, and still fearful and 
uncertain, looking back again and again. 
Then you see one give another a playful 
kick, they break into a canter, over the 
crest they go, and you see them no 
more. I remember such a party of 
hinds lying with a good stag in their 
midst. We could see his horns and 
sometimes the back of one of the hinds 
we knew were lyfng all round him, some 
eight or nine, and so behind a wee rise 
of ground we crawled, oh, so carefully 
and so slowly, hardly daring to breathe, 
within ten yards of them. I reached 
out for my rifle, and even as it slid into 
my hand a hind rose to stretch herself 
and seeing us lying there, of course, she 
gave the signal. Up they all jumped 
and went off together, and it so chanced 
the hinds covered the stag from sight 
and I got no shot at all. Never mind, 
I had had the stalk. I could get 
































the shot perhaps at that very stag 
another day. So let the bonnie 
staggie go, and good luck again to 
him. 

Such little incidents, trifles indeed, 
hang long in the memories of the 
mountain men. The stalking season is 
only six to eight weeks. The rest of the 
year they see few strangers, but among 
themselves they talk over the happenings 
of past seasons for many years: How 
Sir John missed the big thirteen-pointer, 
and how his son, a laddie of fifteen, got 
the stag at the back of the lodge three 
days later ; how the old laird fell off 
the slippery stones into the tumbling 
burn, and they call, and will call for 
for ever, the place the “old laird’s 
bath ;” how young Sandie got bitten 
by a “serpent,” as they call the little 
vipers of the hills, and how another time 
he let a strange pony go and had a 
weary chase whilst the Englishman 
alternately laughed and swore at man 
and pony alike. Petty things no 
doubt, but sometimes in graver mood 
they tell each other of the curious super- 
natural things which even yet live for 
them in corrie and in pool. The white 
hind which appears, from no man 
knows where, and daintily stepping 
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down the glen, turns into the tall 
French lady who came across the sea 
centuries ago to be the darling of the 
laird, and who fled when the Camerons 
stormed her castle only to die in the 
cruel snows far up the mountain side, 
and many another tale of deceitful 
Campbell, or wild Mackay, or of the 
ever and always brave MacLeans. 

Old-world stories of the water-horse, 
and possibly of the great ‘‘ worm” 
which lived in the pool about the ruined 
castle, are passed from mouth to mouth ; 
stories which not one of them would tell 
to a stranger, but which they repeat 
to me or to anyone they trust or, 
perhaps, has won their confidence by 
knowing the “secret of the Hidden 
Graves.” Not one word could I one 
day extract from a Highlander about 
what the English call superstition, but 
I chanced to mention the “ holes in the 
Double Stone.”’ His face quite paled 
as he whispered, “ And what can you 
know about the Holes?” ‘Oh, I 
know,” I said, and at once his manner 
altered and he talked freely ever after to 
me about the things the Saxon may not 
learn, for if I knew about the Holes, 
why surely I must be one of them- 
selves. 





AN AUTUMN 


MORNING. 


OW on the meadows lie the mists of dawn ; 
A pale gold flame in tremulous golden light 


Enaisled, the sun fires all the dewy lawn, 


Opal and emerald and chrysolite. 


Spellbound in stillness the lithe poplars tower 


Immutable, save where 


the wind’s soft swell 


Shatters their dead gold leaves, as once the shower 


Golden on love-surprised Danie fell. 


For now ’tis sweet October, and the days, 


Scarce waking from amid a dream of tears, 


Live a short hour in after-summer rays, 


Then fade into the mist of passed years ; 


Yet in her sadness Nature seems to smile, 
Knowing that Summer doth but sleep awhile. 


ERNEST BLAKE. 














THE NEW ST. 


BY W. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR, 


HE Corporation of the City of 
T London, at the estimated cost 
of £1,650,000, propose to build 

a bridge across the Thames, which, 
with a viaduct over Queen Victoria 
Street, and by the removal of some 
buildings north of this, would form a 
straight road passing the eastern end 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, meeting 
Aldersgate Street by way of St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand, the whole forming an 
avenue running directly north and 
south. The tramway system of north- 
er London would then, by means of 
this, directly communicate with that 
of the south, and in consequence the 
general traffic over other bridges would 
be lessened and relieved. For this pur- 
pose a Bill is passing through the 
House of Commons which has been 
met by considerable criticism—protests 
from the Royal Institute of British 


Architects, from prominent artists and 
others, and considerable correspondence 
in the Press on the subject has fol- 


lowed. The opponents of the Corpora- 
tion plan propose that the bridge 
should be built so as to approach 
directly the porch and door of the 
southern entrance to the cathedral, and 
thus open out a space which would 
form, with the great dome above and 
the transept beneath, a new and im- 
posing view of the cathedral. 

This can only be carried out by 
curving the road round the south-east 
of the cathedral, and the bridge, for 
other reasons, would have to cross the 
Thames askew ; in short, it is less 
direct and would cost more. What 
might prove to be a possible gain to 
beauty would to some extent be a loss 
in utility. On the other hand, the 
opportunity is great, and it would 
mean at the most a hundred yards of 
curved road versus straight. 

The Bill was sufficiently opposed to 
be referred back to a Special Com- 
mittee, who have finally decided in 
flavour of the scheme of utility. In 
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spite of this a large body of the public 
is very much stirred in favour of the 
scheme for beauty ; but the matter has 
probably gone too far now to be 
changed, and London’s great cathedral 
will still remain more or less hidden 
among the ugly evidences of the city’s 
great prosperity. 

But the matter is a wider one than 
that of the acute question of the new 
bridge. 

The conditions of to-day surrounding 
St. Paul’s are the inheritance of the 
past. The main reason why St. Paul’s 
is ‘‘cabined, cribbed, and confined ”’ 
by narrow streets, from which paltry 
views are obtained of the great cathe- 
dral from awkward corners, is due to 
the fact that, in the main, a modern 
city has been built upon the tortuous 
lines of the highways and by-ways of a 
medieval city. Even the very ground 
plan of Old St. Paul’s is partially re- 
tained. Had Sir Christopher Wren, 
when he built St. Paul’s, been allowed 
to carry out his plan for rebuilding the 
city, it is highly probable the present 
controversy would not have occurred. 
The fire of London had left a mag- 
nificent opportunity to rebuild what is 
now the central portion of London on 
an ordered plan. Wren, whose mind 
was in advance of his time, drew out a 
plan for this, showing both its utili- 
tarian and its esthetic advantages. 
Alas ! Wren was hampered by all those 
prejudices and opposing influences 
which so often spoil or limit the genius 
of original minds. 

These were the old troubles of 
vested interests and the habit of mind 
of a conservative race. In the days of 
Charles II. merchants lived with their 
offices and shops, and these formed 
parishes, each with its church grave- 
yard and ancient boundaries, traditions, 
and charities, and when it became a 
matter of rebuilding it was not easy to 
sweep away old landmarks. Nor, indeed, 
is it now. Financial, social, political 





*“Wren’s scheme of a troad avenue from the East.” 
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reasons exist in the same manner, only 
onacolossal scale. Witness the estimate 
of {1,650,000 for the new bridge. At the 
time Wren’s plan was proposed nearly all 
the great cities of the world were 
composed of narrow, tortuous en- 
tanglements of streets. 

To a great extent this was due to 
medievalism and Gothic architecture. 
The Renaissance, with its domes, had 
made little way, for when a great 
cathedral, with its tall spire and 
crescendo of other spires, grows above 
the pointed roofs of a medieval town, 
the whole thing seems proper and 
right. The Palladian architecture of the 
Renaissance demanded space, and in no 
case more so than in that of St. Paul’s. 
Its situation on a hill above the noble 
sweep of the river is admirable, and 
every advantage should have been taken 
of it; and then one of the most ex- 
quisitely proportioned domes in the 
world, the admired object of countless 
intelligent observers, would have been 
seen in its right environment. 

At present it peeps above blocks of 
warehouses, stuffed with Manchester 
goods or patent stoves, small or large 
wharves on the bank of the river, and 
other downright evidences of great 
commercial prosperity, while the cathe- 
dral above them looks like a captive in 
a strange land. 

Supposing the matter is now con- 
cluded, and the man in the street will 
have his tramcar and direct route, it 
must become a question as time goes 
on what is going to be done with the 
general aspect of the city. Great 
peoples have been known by their 
architecture. Whenever a race or an 

_ empire has decayed, for even a period, 
its architecture became debased. All 
the great buildings of the world, 
Tulnous or otherwise, mark some great 
epoch. It is hopeful in our case that 
we have not yet commenced a new 
era. If some great school of archi- 
tecture arises in England, and triumphs 
over vested interests, there will be no 
more splendid opportunity for its exer- 
cise than the sweeping curve of the 
Thames from Westminster to the 
Tower. Many noble buildings are 
within this curve already, and what- 
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ever sordid erections hamper St. Paul’s 
at close quarters, at certain distances 
the dome dominates everything. 
Companions are being, and should be, 
created, and probably will be, but what 
about the bridges ? 

Architects may line the banks of the 
Thames with palaces rivalling Athens, 
but if the South-Eastern Railway re- 
tains those hideous iron bridges, to 
what end is noble architecture! Pro- 
bably in the whole of Europe there are no 
such eyesores. We have on the Thames 
perhaps one fine bridge—Waterloo 
(though Ruskin objected even to that) 
—and a few passable ones. The others 
are not only abominable as erections, 
but spoil views of everything about 
them. Witness Lambeth Bridge. From 
the Albert Embankment one ought to 
behold a scene with hardly any equal 
in Europe. The whole range of the 
Houses of Parliament, the towers and 
spires of Westminster, and the delicate 
distance beyond in the reaches of 
the river, all are spoilt and confused 
by the suspension bridge which 
crosses from Lambeth Palace to the 
northern side. Surely a tunnel would 
be better. 

But the task is hopeless unless the 
people insist. Science appears to 
dominate this century, and where 
the dome, the column, the arch, and 
the pointed spire have in the past 
represented to the public eye its asso- 
ciation, its collected memories, and 
eternal truths, we now are drifting 
towards views of wires, wheels, cages, 
lifts, and especially rapid communica- 
tion by whatsoever means, howeve1 
ugly. The questions are now, will one 
be divorced from the other, or one 
hidden by the other ?—which will hide 
under the other? Will it not be 
possible to cover all the convenient 
means with which science provides us 
for ease and quickness with a nobler 
exterior? Forinstance, could not those 
hideous railway bridges crossing the 
Thames be cased in by stone ? 

When Macaulay’s New Zealander 
sits upon the broken arch of London 
Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, 
we wonder what else he will find there 
to make up a picture. 
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“There was always a snuffy air round the old blade.” 


SILAS DUNNYBRIG’S 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


ILLUSTRALED By A. WALLIS MILLs. 
THE BasBy’s CASKET. 
AT BRADLEY ’twas _ that 
opened the subject—him as 
had the weak-witted wife who 
died a bit ago. May had come again— 
a very cheerful, hopeful season, with 
the cuckoo hollering proper on the 
moor above Widecombe—now on 
Hameldon and now on Bonehill Rocks, 
and now along in the woods and nigh 
the river. And the kingcups was like 
fire by the stream side, and the bud 
breaking on every hand. 

A good few of us Widecombe men 
used to meet of an evening at Billy 
Rowland’s inn, “The Plume of 
Feathers,” and upon the night I mention 
We was jolly enough to begin with, 


BABY. 


because we had seen a wedding in the 
morning, and a very nice woman had 
married a very good man. 

Sam Bonus was there for one, and 
he’d been to the wedding with his con- 
certina, and he gave us a fine flourish 
or two upon it in the course of the 
evening. And Gregory Snow was there, 
and he’d been to the feast also, and 
spent a thought too much time with 
the brown sherry wine. So he sat ina 
corner and smiled and frowned and 
tried to look wise, but kept his mouth 
shut. 

Then Moses Butt came in with Uncle 
Tom Cobleigh on his arm, and old 
uncle he had growed two-double of 
late and as round as a beetle, along of 
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his tremendous age of ninety-five years. 
But clever as need be still, and wide 
awake and sharp in his senses. Smoke 
he couldn’t, because it hurt his tubes 
and made him cough, but he’d let 
down his three goes of gin and water 
with the best; and, to make up for 
baccy, he’d got to be a great man for 
snuff, which he carried loose in his 
waistcoat pocket. In fact, there was 
always a snuffy air around the old 
blade, and I’ve known strangers to 
sneeze in fits after they’ve been telling 
with him for two or three minutes. 

Then in came Peter Gurney, the 
farrier, and he was cheerful, too, along 
of good news from his son out to Africa ; 
so there was a pleasant enough feeling 
of peace and goodwill in the air; but 
Johnny Rowland, as be sharp as a 
hawk, to see if his customers are happy, 
or if they ban’t, detected that one 
amongst us wasn’t in touch with the 
rest. He’s very quick like that, is 
Johnny, and don’t wish to see any 
man out in the cold in company. 

So he spoke to Nat Bradley in a 
bantering spirit, because Nat, you see, 
had been unusually silent all night. 


He wasn’t one of our great talkers, 
but he usually took his share in the con- 
versation ; and his opinions, such as 
they were, got as much attention as 


any other man’s. In the first great 
excitement after his wife was called 
home he’d talked of taking another, 
though the idea soon cooled off. I 
thought, perhaps, the wedding had 
revived it in his mind, but I was mis- 
taken. 

“Well, Nat,” says Johnny Rowland, 
from behind the bar. ‘“‘ You be terrible 
quiet to-night. But no doubt you are 
thinking the more.” 

“T heard a strange thing three days 
agone,” answered Bradley, ‘and it 
have took hold on me, and sticks to 
my mind very steadfast. It may be 
true, or it may not be true, but for my 
part I think it is, because such queer 
happenings can’t well be invented. 
‘Twas your brother, Charles Turtle, 
said it,’’ continues Nat, speaking to me 
at the time. 

“If Charles told ’e,” I answered, 
“then there’s truth in it, for a more 
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truth-loving man, after 
haven’t.neighboured with.” 

“Well,” answered Nat, “he heard 
the tale from somebody else, and, in 
justice to your brother, he seemed 
doubtful how far it might be trusted, 
You know Ben Coaker’s shop—the 
carpenter. It haven’t been used for 
undertaker’s work since his grand- 
father died fifty year agone, and yet 
Ben swears that, dropping in there on 
his way home a week agone, to fetch 
his tobacco pipe, he heard the sound 
of blows overhead, and peeped up the 
stairs to the carpenter’s shop, and seed 
the spectrum of his grandfather and a 
journeyman carpenter working away 
there after midnight. And they was 
making a monstrous coffin! The moon 
shined in the place, and Ben swore by 
all his Christian faith that he seed ’em; 
and, even while his hair stood up and 
the presspiration trickled down his 
spine, he wondered whatever sort of 
man they was building such a hugeous 
box for.” 

Nobody spoke after Bradley was 
done ; then Uncle Cobleigh piped up. 
His little voice was sunk to a mere 
squeak now, owing to the shrinking of 
his speaking parts; but he always 
swore to his dying day that he’d took 
tenor to church in the ‘’thirties’ of 
last century. And for all us could 
tell, he may have done so, because there 
wasn’t nobody left alive to prove other- 
wise. 

“Don’t let’s have no more talk 
about coffins, my dears,” begs Uncle. 
“°Tis a little bit too personal when 
you’m in sight of three figures ; and, for 
my part, I’d rather tell about anything 
else. “Tis too much like talking of 
sage and onions to a goose.”’ 

“T can tell you a tale of a coffin as 
won’t hurt your feelings, Uncle, but 
quite the contrary,” said Rowland from 
behind the bar. “It shows how the 
smallest things do bring about the 
biggest results, and how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth, in Bible words. 
And what I be going to tell about 1s 
very different from Bradley’s tale. A 
happy story, in fact, with an ending to 
cheer us all, and make us take a better 
conceit of human nature in general.’ 


myself, | 
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Rowland poured hisself his usual 
«dry ginger,” for liquor in the true 
sense he never drank, and then he 
started on his yarn : 

“The mother to the babby in my 
story was called Sibella John, and she 
comed of no common stock. Anyway, 
there was brains in the family, and her 
great-grandfather’s tomb be in the 
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ran like this, and they are worth re- 
peating for the sake of those who have 
not met with them.” 

The innkeeper rehearsed the rhyme 
from the old gravestone : 


Pray for the soul of Gabriel John 

Who died in eighteen hundred and one. 
But if you’d rather let it alone 

It’s all the same to Gabriel John 

Who died in eighteen hundred and one. 


“Her lover thrashed Silas to the truth of music one fine night in the churchyard.” 


churchyard to this day to show what 
a far-thinking and independent sort of 
aman he was. He made up his own 
tombstone verse afore he was took— 
a4 custom in the John family—and all 
men agreed that none invented a better 
afore or after. And none ever wrote a 
thyme that showed their own true 
character so well as he did. The words 


“That was the man,” continued 
Rowland. “And ’tis a pretty good 
picture of his mind, in my opinion—a 
solid, fearless man who ran his own 
show, and minded his own business, 
and did the Lord’s will to the best of 
his power all his life. But his grand- 
daughter was made of softer metal, and 
the blood in her had run through other 
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channels and taken up _ different 
material. She was a gentle, kindly 
creature—well enough known to me, 
and to some others in Widecombe for 
that matter. And the course of true 
love didn’t run smooth by long chalks 
with Sibella, because her heart was set 
on Bob Whitelock, the miller’s boy, 
over to Babenay Mill; but her father 
wanted for her to wed Silas Dunnybrig, 
the undertaker’s son. Then, in the 
midst of the flurry, with both men at 
her, and poor Sibella driven to death 
between ’em, what should happen but 
Dunnybrig’s father popped off, and he 
was left with the business and clear 
two hundred pound a year! So ’twas 
said, and I don’t think it can have been 
much less. And, of course, Sibella’s 
father, Nicholas John, was all for the 
rich undertaker, and wouldn’t hear a 
word for the poor miller’s son. 

“A pretty argument, you might say ; 
and each man was able to make a very 
good case for that matter, because, if 
you come to think upon it, the world 
couldn’t get on without either trade. 
Millers we must have so long as bread 
be made of wheat, and coffins we must 
have so long as all flesh is grass. 

“Bob Whitelock stood out for his 
trade, and Silas Dunnybrig backed his, 
and Nicholas John decided for Dunny- 
brig, because he was richer and older, 
and more like to leave his wife and 
childer well provided for. The mystery 
was to know why Silas wanted a wife 
at all, because he was a hard, selfish 
young man in his youth ; and he loved 
money better than any other treasure 
on earth or in heaven. But something 
about Sibella had took his better nature 
and lifted him above the love of pelf. 
So, at least, I think it must have been, 
though unkind folk said he wanted her 
because he knew she was soft and gentle 
and could be trod under foot, if need 
be, and would never dare to ax for 
more pennies than he was pleased to 
dole out. ‘Twas a toss-up between a 
wife and a housekeeper, and he reckoned 
a wife would be cheaper in the long run. 
That’s how a good many judged the 
man before he was married. 

“But Whitelock belonged to a dif- 
ferent breed. Not a spendthrift, nor 
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anything like that, yet a chap much 
like his father—straight, easy and fair, 
ready to give and take, and fond of 
work and fond of play. As for money, 
he seed no more in a shilling than 
twelve pence, and never thought that 
sixpence could do a shilling’s work, 
He was a bad loser, and it galled him 
above a bit to find the girl wouldn’t 
take him. He tried to wake her pluck, 
but unfortunately pluck wasn’t Sibella’s 
strong point. She was weak, and 
didn’t honestly know her own mind 
between them. She liked ’em both, so 
her parents decided for her, and the 
upshot of it was that after a cruel year 
of doubt Sibella throwed up the fight 
and wept oceans of tears and took Silas 
Dunnybrig. Some fierce scenes there 
were, and Whitelock very near got 
the girl to change her mind and run 
away with him; but her mother 
watched her like a hawk, and so Bob 
had to be content with taking forty 
shillings or a month out of the under- 
taker. Since Sibella wouldn’t go, her 
lover thrashed Silas to the truth of 


music one fine night in the churchyard. 


Then Bob runned away hisself, and 
when they went down to the mill with 
the warrant, all in solemn order and 
state to take him, his father had to 
explain that the young man was off, 
but none knew where. 

“ For a longful time he kept away, 
and as soon as he was properly fled, of 
course, the girl wanted him back, and 
only him. But she’d lost her chance 
of happiness in that quarter, being like 
the many are—too weak to strike for 
their own salvation, even when it lies 
right afore their noses ; and so in due 
course she took Silas, and the man, 
who had behaved very sensible and 
patient while she made up her mind, 
was glad to get her, and meant to make 
her the bestest husband ever he knew 
how. 

“They wasn’t a very happy pair, 
however, for a close, money-loving 
chap is generally hard all round, and 
not only over cash. Any _lover-like 
affection Silas might have felt soon 
calmed down afore the ruling passion. 
He stinted and he saved; and he looked 
to it that Sibella Dunnybrig, as she 
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was now, should do the like ; and any 
fond fancy that they was going to be 
better off when their daughter took 
him was soon blown out of the minds 
of Nicholas John and his wife after the 
event. For Silas had no use for them, 
nor anybody else without cash in their 
pockets. He was very jealous of his 
business, and liked the people to pass 
away regular and often, and never 
made no secret of his satisfaction when 
a green winter brought work. He was 
no hypocrite, 
whatever else 
he might have 
been. A hard, 
business - like 
creature—ter- 
rible old for 
his age, and 
terrible likely 
to knock all 
the life out 
of a_ gentle 
and_ trusting 
woman, who 
wanted to love 
him if he’d let 
her. Some 
said he set 
about short- 
ening Sibella’s 
days ‘with 
business and 
despatch,’ ac- 
cording to his 
own adver- 
tisement ; but 
that’s not 
true. He 
liked her well 
enough — I’]l 
go further and 
say he even 
loved her, but he didn’t understand 
her view of life and her generous nature, 
because generosity, in his opinion, was 
avice. He was rumoured to have kept 
her hungry once or twice, and un- 
doubtedly the home held little happi- 
ness for the girl. But then came 
the glad news that a little undertaker 
Was duly on the road. So we all hoped 
that the parents would soon be better 
friends, and reach a properer under- 
standing. 





“The nurse they called in was deep larned in babbies.” 
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“ There was a good bit of doubt as to 
that, however, in my opinion, for the 
first time I named it to Silas Dunny- 
brig, and congratulated him very 
heartily upon it, after the coming event 
was common knowledge, all he answered 
was that time would show. ‘ But for 
my part,’ he said, ‘’tis a bit of a nuisance 
to a man just making his way. In fact, 
‘tis a terrible handicap to be a father 
so soon ; and, for my part, I don’t know 
where the money’s coming from.’ 

“And I’m 
afraid Sibella 
went sobbing 
to her parents 
in secret 
more’n once 
during the 
next six 
months. 
Right out of 
luck, poor girl; 
and then, as 
if the future 
wasn’t to 
make her busy 
enough, if she 
didn’t go and 
get the whoop- 
ing-cough a 
fortnight 
afore her 
babby was to 
be born! 
Well, that 
meant trouble 
naturally, and 
the doctor — 
Dr. Parsons it 
was in them 
days—a very 
kindly and 
skilful man, 
he comed to Silas and talked to him, 
and gave him due notice that this was 
a very bad thing to have falled out for 
more reasons than one. ‘I must warn 
you, Dunnybrig,’ said the doctor, ‘ that 
your child will be in great danger. It 
happens sometimes in a case like this 
that the little one be born with 
whooping-cough upon it; and when 
that falls out, ’tis fifty to one but the 
infant dies. The little, new-born 
frame can’t stand against the disease 
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at such a tender time. I’ve lost several 
that way,’ said Dr. Parsons ; ‘ but I’m 
glad to say I’ve also saved a brave 
child once and again where the con- 
stitution was extra good. And I hope 
’twill prove so in this case. You've 
a right to hope, but you mustn’t hope 
much. And on no account say one 
word of this to your missis, for that 
would be to lessen the chances a good 
deal. We must keep her up all we 
know that she shall be as well as 
possible against the great day.’ 

‘“So master Silas began to see that 
married life has its puzzles ; and then, 
though he grumbled and growled while 
there was nought to grumble at, the 
stuff the man was made of showed a 
bit afore real trouble, and he set his 
teeth and began to take thought for 
his offspring. You might think, after 
the bitter things he’d said to me and 
others, that he’d have been fairly re- 
signed if Providence had snatched the 
child ; but on the contrary, now he 
valued it above all the world, and made 
a terrible upstore about it and talked 
rather rash and reckless. His wife, of 
course, he didn’t tell, but he paid her a 
good bit of attention, though he didn’t 
forgive her for getting the whooping- 
cough at such a ticklish moment. Not 
that ’twas her fault, for she’d never 
had it afore, and the plague was reign- 
ing all through the village just then. 

‘Well, in fulness of time the child 
came to be born, and ’twas a very fine 
boy ; but for all his fineness the doctor 
couldn’t give no great hope. At first 
it seemed as if the infant was going to 
escape, but the medical man wasn’t 
deceived, and after a week the fatal 
disorder showed itself. Then the par- 
son came to baptise the child, which 
he did do, and ’twas called after its 
father. And then the battle began. 
The nurse they called in was a famous, 
skilful party, deep larned in babbies— 
Mrs. Smerdon by name ; and she done 
her best and left no stone unturned 
in all her great store of wisdom. *Twas 
just a fight for life, and daily the little 
man got weaker till the crisis. A very 
grani sight, they tell me, it was to see 
that atom clenching his smal] hands 
and battling against death, till his tiny 
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face growed black, and, time after 
time, everybody thought he was gone. 
He fought as brave as a regiment of 
soldiers for hisself, and took his food 
and slept like a top when the cruel 
cough would let him. And doctor was 
at him with all the latest inventions, 
for Dr. Parsons was one of them learned 
men who never let himself get behind 
the time in knowledge; and Nurse 
Smerdon, she done her part most 
courageous likewise. She was a spa- 
cious woman, and lost two stone over 
the struggle and never got it back 
again. A neighbour here and there, 
as understood, helped her also, for, of 
course, one couldn’t do it all. But 
Silas, he was not a bit of use, and the 
only thing he did was to sit and cuss 
Providence, while he watched his son 
double up in the nurse’s lap ; and then 
he’d hang on the sight and glare speech- 
less, and wait for the blessed sound to 
come again as showed that the babby 
had catched enough breath to save his 
heart stopping. Of course, ’tis a 
shaking spectacle to see a new-born 
thing fighting so hard to live, and we, 
as know what life is, may well wonder 
if *tis always worth such a battle. But 
the babby didn’t know, and Nature 
made him fight, and was on his side, 
too, as she always be on the side of the 
young. 

“However, it helped nobody for 
Silas to go trampling about making a 
row and saying wicked things. And 
then he must needs quarrel bitterly 
with his wife likewise, as if her breaking 
heart hadn’t enough to bear. In fact, 
he disgraced himself above a bit and 


-couldn’t see that the matter was in the 


best possible hands, and that, come 
what might, his infant was a member 
of the Church, and an heir of glory. 

‘‘ They was only too thankful to get 
him out of the house, and twice he 
stopped in his workshop all night and 
everybody missed him very pleasantly, 
I’m sure. He couldn’t control himself, 
you see, and there came a night at last 
at the critical moment when all was m 
the balance, and the nurse strung up 4 
bit and in no frame of mind to argue 
with a shameless male. So when Silas 
grumbled because she wanted another 











ry 
y! 






bottle of brandy for her own drinking, 
and told her that she lived on brandy 
and was a disgrace to Widecombe, 
Nurse Smerdon, who had grown thin 
over the job, as I told you, and had 
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slept like a dog wi’ one eye open for it back hisself ! 


ten days, answered back and gave 
master Silas the properest dressing 


down that 
ear of man 
ever tingled 
at. A fine 
and fearless 
creature 
she was, 
as knew 
human 
nature 
pretty well 
inside out, 
and quite 
understood 
the man 
and his 
qualities 
—good and 
bad alike. 
So she let 
loose on 
him, and 
took him 
through his 
career from 
the day his 
father died 
up to the 
present 
time, and 
spared 
nothing. 
She pointed 
out his love 
of money 
and his 
mean in- 
stincts and 
his selfish- 


hess and his cruel conduct to his through his mind. 
wife. She told him that Sibella had 
more pluck in her little finger than 
he had in his whole lumping carcase. 
She showed him the inside of his heart 
and the ugly things there, and especially 
she made it clear to Silas what Sibella 
had been called upon to suffer at his 
hands since his child was born. ’Twas 





"Twas a bit of a shock to the man, no doubt.” 





like a hornet at him, and when she’d 
done, he just crept out of the house like 
a beaten dog and come in here to the 
‘Plume of Feathers’ and bought a 
five-shilling bottle of brandy and took 
But he couldn’t face 
the nurse no more, so he gave it to the 
servant maid for her, and then he sloaked 
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off to his 
workshop 
and sat 
down there 
to think. 
He had 
sense, for 
all his law- 
less and 
greedy 
nature, and 
he’d got to 
love his 
babby with 
alihis 
heart. And 
now he saw 
truth a bit 
through 
Nurse 
Smerdon’s 
stinging 
words, 
and he be- 
gan to be 
ashamed. 
“<“ € 
hadn’t sat 
there above 
an hour 
when he 
felt the 
eifects of 
ail thet 
woman had 
said work- 
ing, like 
strong 
medicine, 


And first he grew 
cruel sick with things in general, and 
then he grew cruel sick with himself. 
’Twas just at that stage that he rose 
up and thought to go home again ; 
but he was stopped by running footsteps 
and he heard a yowling and a sniffling, 
and the maid of all work—Hannah 
Maine her name was—come up the 
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ladder into his loft and screeched out 
twas all over. 

““ He’s gone—he be dead—the li'l, 
tibby lamb be dead, master ! ’ she cried 
out ; and then she went down the ladder 
again, weeping so loud as she knew 
how, to spread her bad news abroad. 

“The man, who’d jumped to his feet, 
fell back as if he was shot ; and long he 
sat with his face on his arms upon the 
bench. But go home he could not 
then, for his soul wrestled with him, 
like Jacob with the angel, and it threw 
him down and broke him. 

“A good two hour he sat there with 
his grief growing upon him. He pic- 
tured it all, you see—the nurse ex- 
hausted and thirsty ; the doctor sad to 
have failed ; his wife drowned in tears, 
and his little boy at peace. He raged 
then, and tramped the shavings a good 
while till very near midnight ; and then 
he fell to thinking on Sibella and won- 
dering how she bore up. That’s where 
the bitterness came home, be sure, for 
remorse is an ugly customer; and if 
them about to do evil only knowed what 
it tastes like, they’d think twice and 
again afore they courted it. 


“The past came back over him then, 
and the picture that Nurse Smerdon 
had painted was tame to the picture the 


man painted for his own eyes. He saw 
it all—his bullying and blustering, and 
lack of understanding and sympathy. 
And he saw Sibella’s patience and weak- 
ness, and the way she’d gone through 
the needless trouble that he put upon 
her day by day. He saw her strange 
look when he swore at her for getting 
the whooping-cough ; and he saw her 
again when, still too weak for such a 
thing, she tried to help with the sick 
babby. He saw the struggle and the 
child doing his li'l best against the foe, 
but going down at last like the daisy 
in the hayfield. And he looked on into 
the future with his professional eye and 
saw the piteous funeral. 

“You might think that would have 
shook him most of all; but it didn’t, 
because a man’s business is his business, 
and it can be a mighty comfort to the 
heart, even in its darkest hour. There- 
fore, strange to say, queer consolation 
came to Silas, though you and me 
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wouldn’t have thought that it could 
be any consolation at all. 

“The coming funeral was a sort of 
balm to his tortured and contrite soul, 
It offered a respite, and furnished work 
to distract his mind ; it even gave some 
relief to his cruel remorse. He assured 
himself that, without doubt, he had 
helped to kill his son, and that he would 
be told so by the nurse when he went 
home ; and he also felt terrible sure 
that Sibella—— There he broke off, 
because he couldn’t think of her. In 
fact, he couldn’t think no more about 
anything, so he fell back upon action. 
He took off his coat and waistcoat, 
turned up his sleeves, lighted a brace 
of oil lamps, and set to work to make 
the baby’s coffin. 

‘““T suppose there ban’t a man here 
but knows a time or two when work 
was his salvation. I’m sure I have— 
bachelor though I am—and if the 
lazy ones only knew what a tower of 
strength work may be in the hour 
of trial, they’d larn something, if ‘twas 
only for that sure and certain rainy 
day. At any rate, Silas declared after- 
wards that nought but hard labour 
kept his wits from wandering just then. 
Another man would have gone back to 
comfort his wailing wife no doubt, but 
too well he knowed that at such a time 
she’d suck no comfort from him. In- 
stead there came a thought—half-sane, 
half-daft—that if he went afore her in 
the grey of morn with the most beautiful 
little coffin that wit of man could 
fashion, she’d see as he’d suffered too, 
and done the best that was left to 
do, and perhaps take it kindly and 
forgive him. 

“He talked to hisself wildly while 
he worked, so he confessed after; and 
he told hisself that, of course, mother- 
like, his wife would want as precious a 
casket as could be made with hands 
for her poor little lost jewel; and he 
eased his feelings by swearing that the 
child should have as good as a royal 
prince’s child. ‘ There’s been a cruel 
lot of energy and hope and cash wasted 
on the babe a’ready,’ he said to hisself, 
‘but I’ll go through with it now, and 
the best skill and material as a robbed 
father can put into the job, that will I. 
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“To work he went, and took the 
finest bit of oak in the shop—a 
piece long kept in secret for Squire 
Shillingford when the good man should 
come to want it ; and Silas he worked 
hour upon hour ; he lined it with silk 
so snug and soft as a bird’s nest ; he 
finished it up home to the lid, and with 
all the skill of a master-undertaker, ran 
a pretty piece of blue cloth over it in 
shape of a cross after he’d polished it, 
and made the fine grain shine like the 
sun. 

“Twas finished by the first glimmer 
of daylight, and even then the man 
wondered if more work could be put 
into it. But he’d made a brilliant 
masterpiece without a doubt ; and, as 
the day dawned, for a moment the 
craftsman mastered the father, and he 
folded his arms and gazed upon it with 
a high satisfaction that only chilled 
off when he remembered who ’twas 
made for. Then he put on his clothes 
again and tidied hisself, and went down 
through the dimpsy light of the morn- 
ing, dog-tired, wi’ the box under his 
arm hid in a cloth. 

“?’Twas not much after five o’clock, 
and he met nobody ; but reached his 
house—to see it sleeping in the row 
with its blinds down. But the place 
wasn’t made fast, so he goes through 
his garden and opes the door and walks 
in, 

“ All was still as death, and he stood 
on his own doormat for five minutes in 
doubt what todo. Then came a sound 
that he’d got to hate pretty terrible bad 
of late days, but now, happening when 
he never thought to hear it no more, 
all the music of heaven’s harps wouldn’t 
have struck so lovely and blessed upon 
the undertaker’s ear. For what he 
heard weren’t his wife’s little voice, 
nor yet Nurse Smerdon’s big one, but 
just the long-drawn, familiar croak and 
catch of his baby boy fighting for air 
against the whooping-cough. ’Twas a 
bit of a shock to the man, no doubt, 
and he falled against the umbrella- 
stand, and stood propped up for half a 
minute. Then he went in the room 
and found the air full of chemical stuff 
from a burning lamp which was the 
doctor’s latest idea, and Nurse Smer- 
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don with his son on her lap afore the 
fire as usual. 

““Good powers!’ whispered Silas, 
“you don’t say he’s alive ?’ 

““Of course he’s alive, and he’s 
going to bide alive if I know anything 
about him,’ she said. ‘ You’d best get 
to your wife. She’m fretting for you, 
the poor fool. But for my part, if I 
was your wife, I’d only fret when you 
was in the house.’ 

“He sat down all of a heap, and 
stared at his child as if he’d seen a 
spectrum. Then he let the box go 
from under his arm, and the cover 
comed off and the shining thing lay 
exposed upon the floor, wi’ cannel light 
making it red o’ one side, and day- 
light making it white t’other. 

‘““ Nurse Smerdon was a good bit put 
out when she seed what he’d fetched 
home ; but she wasn’t so much aston- 
ished as you might think. 

“ “You unlucky wretch!’ she said. 
‘What the mischief have you been up 
to now ? 

“He was limp and helpless still, but 
a hard man like him soon began to get 
his nerve back. 

“Hannah Maine rushed in the shop 
last night and told me he was a goner. 
And I was that strung up about it that 
nothing would do but I must get to 
work there and then. Thank the 
watching Lord—and you—that he ban’t 
dead ; but a fact be a fact, and there’s 
the thing. A masterpiece I’ve made 
for him. And my wife must see it, 
for ’twill tell her better than any power 
of words what I’ve been through. ’Twill 
help her to forgive me. And—and— 
where’s that blasted girl? For two 
pins I'd wring her neck!’ 

“Nurse Smerdon saw how the land 
lay, and acted with her usual command 
over men. 

‘““ The girl’s in bed. 


Wring her neck 
certainly so soon as she’s up—I won’t 
prevent you—but you've got to think 


of your missis first. She shall know 
all about what you’ve been through in 
good time, but you mustn’t go showing 
her that thing just now. She ban’t in 
a frame of mind to admire it. ’Tis 
like this: she took the child for five 
minutes last night and, as ill luck would 
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have it, he got a bad choke in her arms, 
and turned so purple as a sloe. And 
she thought ‘twas the end—poor 
woman. “‘He’s gone! He’s dead! 
’Tis all over wi’ un!” she screamed ; 
and the girl thought it was true, and 
you know that girl. Off she must bolt, 
like the senseless mumphead she is ; 
and while I was getting the child round 
she was traapsing all over Widecombe 
telling the parish that little Silas 
Dunnybrig was dead. And she come 
to you first, no doubt. When she re- 
turned she heard me, and I sent her 
off to unsay her evil news, but she 
forgot you seemingly—just the one she 
ought to have minded first. However, 
these things don’t fall out by chance, 
and you'll do well not to be too hard 
on the Lord’s chosen tool. He'll often 
let an idiot work for Him—according 
to His mysterious ways. You've had 
your dose by the look of you. And 
now you'd better get that affair out 
of the way and go to your wife. 
She’s asleep, else she’d have been down 
house at the sound of your voice. Don’t 
wake her, but slip in beside her, so 
quiet as you can, and when she waketh 
tell her the babby’s better.’ 

“* Better !’ cries Silas. 

““Ess fay—a tidy bit if I’ve got 
eyes. He’s come to stop, as I always 
knowed he had. He’ll be a hard nut 
like you, I shouldn’t wonder, though I 


hope not. Now pack that glittering 
horror aut of sight, and don’t you tell 
nobody about it, for there’s lots would 
say ‘twas bound to bring cruel, bad luck 
—your wife’s people among the number, 

‘With that, Silas Dunnybrig, after 
he’d kissed his sleeping infant, went off 
and locked up the coffin in his toolshed 
at the bottom of the garden. 

“His wife was awake when he got 
to her, and she had the amazing ex- 
perience of hearing her husband’s 
voice tremble when he told her the boy 
was a lot better and was going to live, 
She soon got out of him what he suf- 
fered—though not what he’d done— 
and her woman’s heart forgave every- 
thing, and just burned to comfort him 
and make up to him for his terrible 
scare. But ’twas a very good thing to 
have happened, because what took 
place deep in the man’s nature that 
night left its mark, and he growed a 
very fairly kind sort of chap after. 

‘’Twas not till six months later that 
Sibella Dunnybrig heard the whole 
truth, and saw his night’s work one 
morning when she went up in the shop. 
And it made her love him most stead- 
fast. In fact, they settled down into 
what people call a pattern husband and 
wife. They had five harmless, nice 
childer—girls, barring the first—but 
he, of course, always stood highest in 
his mother’s heart.” 





WEATHER-WISE. 


And days when it’s raining from morning till night ; 


| are days when it’s sunny and cheerful and bright, 


There are days that are foggy, and days that are clear, 
And all sorts of days in the course of the year. 


There are days that are hot, there are days that are cold ; 
There are days all of lead, there are days all of gold ; 

There are days that are short, there are days that are long ; 
There are days that go right, there are days that go wrong. 


But oh, there are days when I don’t care a jot 

If it’s summer or winter, it’s cold or it’s hot, 

If it’s wet or it’s fine, if it’s foggy or clear— 

And those are the days when I meet you, my dear ! 


HELEN TAYLOR. 


(Musical rights reserved.) 





After a photograph by C. C. Turner] 
“Though her flight should cost my puny life, 
/ shall reach the Moon.” . oe 


THE AEROPLANE. 


There is nothing left for my desire, 
I am tired of things ! 


f HAVE conquered Earth, and Sea, and Fire, 


But my brain beats on its endless quest, 
Though my body aches, I may not rest, 
For a something sings. 


With a haunting voice, in soul of me ; 
And it lures, and floats to mystery 
Of the distant skies ! 


There is just one balm for my despair, 
I must solve the riddle of the Air, 
O receive my cries, 
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Ye resplendent Planets in the blue ; 
For my soul and longing leap to you— 
I am tired of Earth! 
















In etheric currents I am caught ; 
To the restless fluid of my thought 
Let the Air give birth. 





And as through the ages of the Past 
My research through stone and metal cast 
For enduring might, 


So I’Jl ease the ache of present need 
With a thing of meteoric speed 
That shall soar in Light ! 


And the Comets lone shall be my friends, 
I will rush with them to the utmost ends 
Of sidereal Space ! 


On creation weft of slender things, 
Such as fishes’ tails and insects’ wings, 2 
That are frail as lace! 





Then I'll give it sinews strong, and nerve, 
And a perfect balance that shall serve 
To resist the winds. 





And with silk and wands of virgin wood 
I will dower its gracious maidenhood 
To enchant all minds ! 


For this thing shall have a woman’s soul, 
It shall bear me on to distant goal 
Of my heart’s desire ! 


She shall be so slim, so swift, so fair, 
My Dragon-fish-bird that shall conquer Air 
With a heart of Fire ! 


Though her flight should cost my puny life, 
I shall reach the Moon—Beyond all strife 
I shall gain my soul ! 


O Dragon-fish-bird, thou shalt bring me peace— 
An element conquered—a brave release 
In the formless Whole ! 





BEATRICE IRWIN. 
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the veldt, and his name was 


H’ lived in a little white house on 
His 


Herbert Horatio Hogg. 


mother had given him the first two 
names in compliment to a great and 
gallant soldier who, by a successful 
“coup,” had made the same day 
An unkind fate had supplied 


famous. 
the rest. 

His father looked after a tiny way- 
side station. He sat in a small, hot 
office, surrounded by pigeon-holes, and 
occasionally he rang a bell and spoke 
through a tube. In all his life Herbert 
Horatio had had no other roof-tree 
than the white cottage with the corru- 
gated iron roof and the strip of mealie 
patch to the left and the thorn tree 
which cast a long, weird shadow in the 
afternoons and made a small patch of 
shade for a part of the day. Except 
for that, the sun in summer beat down 
relentlessly on the roof, and the rain, 
when it came, made loud tattoos on it, 
and the hot air filled the small, shutter- 
less rooms, and mixed itself with the 
smell of fried meat and mealie-pop. 
He had no friends of his age other than 
the brown naked piccaninnies who ate 
mealies in the sun until their little 
tummies were round and full and they 
rolled over on their sides and slept. 
There were no houses in view and no 
trees except the thorn tree and no sight 
or sound of human kind. Only the 
veldt and a few white head-stones 
which shone and glimmered in the sun 
or moonlight, marking man’s tender 
span of life and relics of a seemingly 
useless war. Down on the other side 
of the ‘‘ kopje” were a few trees and a 
farmhouse, but these were invisible 
from the station. 

Herbert Horatio was a small, flabby 
child of six hot veldt summers, with 
white hair and eyelids, a heavy body 
and a pendulous chin. A_ soulless 
creature, with a great reverence for his 
food and what it contained. In the 
morning, when the darkness wavered 


and grew fainter and the sky changed 
from crimson into topaz, from topaz 
into tender blue and from that into 
hard turquoise and the sun flooded the 
veldt with a gorgeous light, he rose and 
went forth. In the daytime he heard 
the insects’ song and watched the 
locusts come. Sometimes he hung up 
his mother’s washing to dry. Later on 
he watered the one sunflower in the 
garden. But this was merely a habit. 
The flower had long ago withered and 
the stalk remained only, brown and dry 
and offensive. On summer evenings, 
when the sun disappeared and the sky 
became a crimson wonder, he knew it 
was supper time. 

He could talk two languages. He 
learned his Dutch from Pearl, the 
Hottentot girl of fifteen, and from 
his mother he learned cockney and 
was a much-to-be-congratulated per- 
son. His mother had been scullery- 
maid at Sunnyside once. So he knew 
that the great trains, which rushed 
feverishly to and fro and stopped at 
the little station once in the morning 
and once in the evening were bound for 
Cape Town or Johannesburg. There 
was the sea at Cape Town his mother 
had told him. The sea and “’ome 
across the sea.”” Both were as Greek 
to him. He had seen the well in the 
mealie-patch, that was all. He always 
crept to the station, every day, and 
watched the train slow up. Sometimes, 
but very, very seldom, someone got out 
and stayed. More often the great 
monster unloaded itself for a five 
minutes’ drink only, then gathered up 
its burden again and puffed heavily 
onwards. He watched the evening 
arrival from his bedroom window. 
First the glowworm in the darkness, 
then the bright lights, and the rush 
and roar and the comfortable sound of 
human presence. When the roar had 
died away into a faint throb he climbed 
again into his small, creaky bed and 
slept. 
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Every day for the last two or three 
months he had tramped up the hill, 
then down into the hollow to take eggs 
to the lady who lived in the farmhouse 
a mile away. There the land of 
wonders began. For she was like no- 
one he had ever seen before in his life. 
No, not even among the train passen- 
gers. Her eyes were like the water in 
the well when the sun shone on it and 
her hands were as smooth and as white 
as the marble crosses and with her 
always went the scent of violets. In 
her cupboard hung many dresses, as soft 
and as scented as she, and her dressing- 
table glittered with bright and mar- 
vellous objects. The first time they 
met she was in her hammock. Herbert 
Horatio waited full three minutes 
wondering where she had picked the 
flowers in her hat before he shut his 
sticky mouth. There were certainly 
none like them on the veldt. 

“Well?” Sylvia said. 

“‘ Are them reel flowers in yer ’at ? ”’ 

“T am afraid not. It is not the 
season yet, you see. When it isI shall 


send for some for you.” 
““ What’s yer nime ? 


” 


“Sylvia. And yours?” 

“’Erbert ’Oratio ’Ock.” 

“Well, Herbert Horatio Hogg, what 
have you brought me ? ” 

“ Aiks.”’ 

“Eggs? How nice. And where do 
you live, Herbert Horatio? On the 
‘ kopje ’ or in the long grass or up in the 
blue, blue sky ? ” 

“ By the station.” 

“Will you come up and see me some- 
times.” 

“Ta” 

“ Promise, please.”’ 

“ S’help me Gawd.” 

Thus was their friendship sealed and 
the room of mysteries and scent and 
glittering objects opened to him. They 
went for long walks and swung in the 
hammock and watched the sunsets and 
the moon in turn change the forsaken, 
dried-up veldt into, first, a world of fire 
and secondly a dream or fairy-land. 
At least, Sylvia watched it whilst Her- 
bert Horatio diligently and tirelessly 
scratched his head. But he showed her 
the great brown locusts, and he put the 
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small veldt insect on his back so that 
she might watch it jump ten times its 
height to retain its dignity, and told her 
that the hens’ names were “ Victorier 
Mairy,” “ High Jinks,” etc., and much 
more unworthy to be chronicled. And 
together they found the “ Avend- 
bloem,” and she comforted him when 
his mother cuffed him, and Pearl told 
him that the “ Spooks ’”’ * would get him 
and gave him “ Schrieks.” + But to 
the trains she would not come, and 
they almost quarrelled over this. How 
was he to know that she had fled from 
all her kind so that she might try and 
cure her pain and had come to the veldt, 
with its silences and its grandeur, its 
monotony, vastness and constancy, to 
help her. If he had known, he would 
have told her that no silence nor crimson 
setting of the sun, nor rustling of the 
dry grass would help her. For it is as 
unfortunate as it is true in this curious 
world that Pain is never left behind 
with humanity and is often as constant 
and as changeless as the veldt. This is 
not exactly what he would have said. 
He would have explained how, when 
his father had “‘ sjamboked ”’ him, he 
had run into the mealie-patches and 
had hidden there from humanity, and 
the sun had made his head ache and 
loneliness had not comforted him. 
But she did not tell him and his great 
wisdom remained unsealed. One day 
he found her in tears. This so un- 
nerved him that he lay awake that night 
for five minutes. Then he fell asleep 
for he thought he had found the reason. 
He had remembered that Pearl also 
had wept bitterly some days before. 

“Yer’ve got no one ter walk out 
with,” he said to Sylvia, the next day. 

‘Neither I have, Herbert Horatio,” 
she answered. She was the only one 
who ever called him by his proper 
name. His mother said “’Erbie” and 
his father ‘“ Kiddie,” when he said 
nothing stronger. 

“Why not ?” 

“No one will walk out with me any 
longer.” 

“Used yer t’ave ?” 

“Yes. Ages ago. 


” 


young. 


When I was 





* Ghosts. t Frights. 
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“Yer twenty-seven. Mammie tolt 
me sa-ow. The lidy wot washes yer 
‘air and dresses yer tolt her. Yer olt, 
but yer not vairy olt. Yer not bent nor 
wrinkled like Pearl’s ‘O’ma’ * who is 
one hundret and three. Yer ’air is not 
wite and woolly like ’er’n. Why 
won't yer feller walk out any more? 
Carn’t you arsk him, hey ?” 

“He wouldn’t if I asked him.” 
Sylvia’s voice was consumed with self- 
pity. “Let’s go and watch the sun 
disappear behind the ‘ kopje.’ ” 

“Na-ow. It’s too ’ot.” Then his 
eye caught a glitter on her third finger. 
“Wah!” he said. “‘ Yer can’t walk 
out with no one, yer carn’t. Why, yer 
marrit.”” 

“Tt is very ‘’ot,’ as you say, oh! 
Censor of Morals. I shall lie in my 
hammock and dream strange dreams. 
In them I may or I may not walk out 
with my own young man. It depends 
on what I have eaten.” 

He drifted into the room of scent and 
mystery and brightness. His soul was 
filled with curiosity and this was the 
first time he had found himself alone 
here. He found many heretofore un- 


discovered joys and amongst them, 
hidden behind a large book, a photo- 
graph of a man incased in a silver 


frame. He had never seen such a face 
as this, which looked at him so sternly 
out of its surroundings. It held him, 
in delight, for a whole minute. It was 
not the first time it had held anyone 
with its strength and beauty. So 
Sylvia might have told him bitterly. 
And she might have added that it and 
another woman’s admiration of it was 
the primary cause of the parting. And 
the resentment which she was nursing 
with might and main in this lonely 
farmhouse, making it unto herself 
a household god, Herbert Horatio 
turned round and saw her standing in 
the doorway. Her angry face was 
merely the prelude to a hasty shake and 
a bitter admonition not to touch other 
people’s belongings. He trotted up the 
hill, his heavy body swinging on his 
thin legs, with a confused sense of right 
and wrong. Evidently one might do 
almost anything up there, one might 
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even use bad language and it only made 
Sylvia laugh, but one must not touch 
pictures of big “ Baases” in shiny 
frames. He remembered that Sylvia 
wore something round her neck hidden 
by lace and muslin which glittered and 
sparkled. There was a man’s face in 
that, too, and he expected it was the 
same. He determined not to touch 
that either. He soon forgave Sylvia. 
She had twice made him sick with 
chocolates and he was not ungrateful. 
Two days later he stood as usual on 
the station and watched the passengers 
from the train taking their exercise. 
Then suddenly his large mouth hung 
open, his pendulous chin swung, and he 
drew a long breath. It came slowly 
into his lungs and out again through 
his nostrils with a faint prolonged 
whistle, not unlike a steam-engine in 
the distance. It was certainly, most 
certainly, the “Baas” in the silver 
frame. There was no mistaking the 
face. In all the world there could be 
no such other. As he walked up and 
down the station, men stared at him 
curiously, and silly women hoped he 
would look at them, but he didn’t. 
Instead, he looked savagely at the 
ground and bit the end of his cigarette. 
How, oh! how was he taken to Sylvia, 
or Sylvia to him? There was no time 
to spare, Already the last sounds of 
the water-pump were dying away and 
the passengers were disappearing into 
the train. It was no good asking him 
to go to her. Sylvia had plainly said 
he wanted her no longer. Then he 
must be forced against his will. But 
how? The big young man had strolled 
into the refreshment-room and had not 
as yet reappeared. Then a gigantic 
resolve was born in the place where 
Herbert Horatio’s brain should have 
been, which turned him from an ordi- 
nary unhealthy, fat little boy with 
adenoids into a first-class hero. Calmly 
he walked up to the refreshment room 
and calmly he turned the key in the lock, 
The train steamed slowly out of the 
station, leaving the big young man in the 
company of various bottles, some stale 
cakes, and a bible translated into Dutch. 
The next few minutes were but a 
nightmare to Herbert Horatio. There 
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was a terrible knocking at the door 
whilst a terrible voice asked loud ques- 
tions in terrible words. His father 
beat him and his mother shook him and 
he heard, in spite of the buzzing in his 
poor little head, the angry voice de- 
manding a special and his father 
promising it everything under the sun. 
From it his dazed senses gathered that 
this was a very great man indeed. 
And through it all he kept to his 
gigantic resolve. Whilst his mother 
beat him in turn, he managed to call 
out to the retreating back of the tall 
angry young man, “Sylvier wants yer. 
I locked yer up a-purpose. ’Er up by 
the farmha-ouse. She’s got yer picter 
a-hangin’ ra-ound her thra-oat.”’ 

“What the devil ?”’ began the 
young man, and swung round sharply. 

“It’s the young lidy wot lives at the 
farmha-ouse be’ind that ‘ kopje.’ Come 
?ere a two-month back,” his mother said, 
between fresh cuffs. “As nice a 
spoken a ” but the young man was 
already at the bottom of the hill. 

Herbert Horatio ran after him as soon 
as his mother had finished with him. 
Then he hid behind a tree and watched 
the two figures in the farm garden. 
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““ Haven’t you had enough of this ? ” 
the deeper. voice was saying. “Is not 
this letting foolishness go too far?” 
Then the other voice said something in 
a lower key and they turned and went 
into the house together. 

Herbert Horatio was not awake when 
the evening train steamed out of the 
station. Sylvia kissed him in his sleep. 
Her husband would not let her wait for 
the morning and a proper good-bye. 
When he awoke he found a letter from 
her which his mother read to him, 

“Thank you, somuch. After all, he 
does want to walk out with me. 

“Ever your (and his) 
“ SYLVIA,” 


“P.S.—This is to cure your battle- 
wounds.” 


This was a shining sovereign. 

Herbert Horatio wept bitterly for 
Sylvia and refused to be comforted. 
The flood-gates of his grief over- 
whelmed him and for his sorrow there 
was no cure. 

But in three days he forgot her and 
made friends with the youngest and 
blackest of Pearl’s kinsmen. 

N.S.S. 





WHAT NURSE SAYS. 


Tommy. 


But this is what she said : 


7 N URSE says—Nurse says—lIt really can’t be true! 


(None of us believe it any more than you) 
She says she likes to go to bed! ”’ 


NAN. 
“Nurse says—Nurse says—It really can’t be true ! 
She can’t think what she talks about ! 
(None of us believe it any more than you) 
She likes to stay in better than go out!” 


Davy. 
Nurse says—Nurse says—It really can’t be true— 
We think there must be some mistake ! 
(None of us believe it any more than you) 
She says she doesn’t care for cake!” 


SCHOOLROOM Mary. 
‘‘ What Nurse says—Nurse says—is always, always true, 
But none of us need think about it twice ; 
She has just grown funny as grown-up people do, 
And likes the nasty things instead of nice!” 


J. H. MacNair. 





THE HORSES OF THE TROOP. 


By HERMAN 


[ILLUSTRATED BY G. E. LEE. 
O the wife of Captain Herrick the 
‘ i little empty brick house seemed 
to throb with presences and 
whispers. She lay on an old mattress 
in the dust and rubbish of a bare upper 
room and stared into the darkness. 
A corner of the dormer window over- 
head had been torn away by a stray 
shell. Through this, fringed raggedly 
with splintered wood, she saw the dark 
blue of the skies. One great and 
brilliant star stood in the opening. On 
this, ever since it had glittered into 
view, she had fixed her staring eyes. 
“When it sinks from sight,” said 
she to herself, again and again, as she 
pressed her lean jaws together and 
clutched the half-burnt mattress of 


crackling straw with her bony hands, 
“when it sinks from sight, I’ll go out 


—go out—go out!” 

Monotonously she whispered it to 
herself. Now and again she would 
unconsciously vary it, saying: “ I'll go 
down—go down.” 

Evidently the woman was nerving 
herself for some dread task or ordeal. 
Truly the thought that obsessed her 
had become a haunting. A spell was 
upon her, a spell woven by another as 
well as by herself. And, as was usual 
when her will flagged, she had made 
some external thing or power a deter- 
mining factor in her resolve. It seemed 
to her that in this there was always 
a strange sense of having shared the 
responsibility of her actions with des- 
tiny. So it had been with her even 
as a child. Very often, in grave yet 
whimsical mood, she had sat upon the 
doorstep of her parents’ house and said 
to herself—to cite an instance : ‘‘ When 
that bird sings again, I shall go into 
the house.”” Once, too, in later years, 
she had, in her great unhappiness, 
seated herself on the grass near a tree, 
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with her husband’s army revolver in 
her lap. ‘‘ When the shadow of the 
tree touches me,” she had said, “‘ I will 
shoot.” But he had come upon her 
ere the shadow—wherefore she felt 
that destiny had intervened, and that 
she was henceforth to endure all in 
silence. Now when this star sank 
from view she would descend and go 
forth. 

She was not alone in the half-ruined 
house. A sound of heavy breathing 
came from below. There, amidst fallen 
mortar, lath and shattered glass, slept 
an old man with stern Roman features 
and long white hair. He lay on a pile 
of stable straw, his body close to the 
broken door that led into the road. 

It was William Hoode, the chaplain 
of a Federal regiment. For many years 
he had been the friend of her husband 
and herself. Indeed, it was his hand 
which had joined hers with that of 
Captain Rupert Herrick ten years ago 
at Fort Traverse. 

How sound was the old man’s sleep ! 
she thought, and a kind of envy crept 
into her heart. Yet, surely, it was not 
so sound as the sleep of her husband. 
The old chaplain would awake in a few 
hours. But he, her brave and hand- 
some husband, with all his capacity 
for causing her pain, he would never 
awake. Captain Rupert Herrick lay 
dead in the Union encampment half 
a mile away. It was now past mid- 
night. When it came to be afternoon 
he would be buried in a great field 
with many more of the slain. A salvo 
would be fired over his grave, and that 
would be the last of him. But keenly 
she felt that it would not be the last of 
her sorrow. 

Might she but sleep a little! Now, 
for over three months she had followed 
the army at a distance—only to be near 
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him. By ox-cart, on horseback, on 
foot, by train when that was possible, 
she had followed and kept within the 
flaming zone of the Federal army. 
Weary and bedraggled, persistent like 
some camp drab or drudge of ancient 
days, she hung on the skirts of furious 
battles and trailed faithfully after on 
the long marches. She had slept in 
negro huts, in ruined granges or manor 
houses, in the open corn or cotton 
fields, in church pews and damp 
cemeteries. All this she endured so 
that she might at times catch a glimpse 
of his face, meet him beyond the lines 
at dark for a few words and a hasty 
kiss, or see him at a distance upon his 
black charger at the head of his troop 
of cavalry. 

He was powerless to turn her from 
her mad and dangerous devotion. Com- 
mands, entreaties, the harshest words 
and coldest neglect, were all vain. She 
was like one divinely crazed, and her 
mad love for him was both monstrous 
and heroic. Since she was some years 
older than the blithe, dashing captain, 
it may be supposed that in this passion 
of hers there was also something of the 
yearning solicitude of the mother. She 
had been a nurse ere he married her. 
She had brought him through a wither- 
ing fever, and she could not but feel 
that without her he was helpless. And 
he—he, too, had a passion in life, but 
it was not for her. His pride and 
affection were centered upon the men 
of his troop and, above all, on his 
beautiful horse Mullah. Between the 
captain and his horse there existed this 
love, and it was almost human. His 
troopers adored him, and their common 
faith and iron devotion made this body 
of cavalry a miracle of valour, almost 
invincible, a terrible force of men and 
animals, a unit swayed by one will and 
one purpose. 

Troop B was the boast and wonder 
of the army. Men and animals alike 
were picked,. and a fierce pride bound 
them all together. As Captain Rupert 
Herrick was the leader of the men, so 
the magnificent Mullah appeared to be 
leader of the horses. The troopers rode 
like centaurs ; horse and man were as 
one. A word sufficed to control or 
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direct them. Captain Herrick always 
rode Mullah without a bridle. 

And now they were no more! Fifty- 
three of the sixty riders lay dead with 
their beloved leader—her husband. 
Yesterday, upon the shambles of the 
battlefield beyond the village, the 
troop had sacrificed itself in one 
glorious charge against an intrench- 
ment strongly held by rebel infantry. 
They had carried it and broken the 
enemy’s vantage, had opened a breach 
for a flood of Federals that poured 
itself upon the Southeners, and swept 
them into flight and destruction. But 
of Troop B not more than seven men 
came forth alive. 

At sundown, at his request, they had 
summoned her to the tent where he 
lay. She had found him sitting erect 
on his cot. His face was pale as snow, 
his black hair clustered damply around 
his high forehead. His blue eyes 
regarded her pensively. But under 
his small moustache the lips held their 
habitual, sweetly-mocking smile. Old 
Chaplain Hoode and several fellow 
officers stood beside the couch. With 
these he jested carelessly. He was 
telling them in his easy, graceful way 
how much he regretted not having been 
able to pull his revolver from its holster 
to fire the last cartridge at a bearded 
rascal who had given him this nasty 
bayonet thrust in the ribs. 

“But there was dear old Nellers 
behind me who did for him,” he said, 
with a laugh that twisted itself into a 
wry grimace—‘‘ Where is Nellers ? ” 

“Gone,” said one. of the officers, 
gravely. 

“Too bad, too bad,” said Rupert 
Herrick, then added, with a faint 
smile, ‘‘He was the best card player 
in the company. We'll continue our 
game when and where we meet.” 

When his wife came aid stood before 
him the others left, even Chaplain 
Hoode. 

* Ah: said he, 


my dear Jane,” 
turning his clear eyes with their strange 
boyish pathos full upon her, “ it’s all 
over, and you'll be rid of me right soon. 


Do you know,” he went on ingenu- 
ously, smiling brightly into her haggard 
face, ‘‘ that’s rather a good thing for 





“The gaunt woman stepped forward and held her long arms wide apart.” 
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you?” Then his voice grew very 
tender. ‘“‘ Just as it’s a good thing for 
me, after all, to have you here beside me 
at this time, my dear. You'll pardon 
me, not so? for being a little severe, 
perhaps even a little neglectful of you 
at times. I could not imagine, you see, 
that a woman had any place in war, for 
war is a man’s game. But now I’m 
right glad you’re here—because ——’’ 

She bent down her drawn face and 
caught his failing voice : 

“ Because, my dear, you can do me 
a last service. I know you’ve done me 
many, ah! many more than I deserved, 
but this will be the last. You see, 
we never had any children—that is, 
no doubt, why you always looked upon 
me as a sort of child, not so? And it 
may be that that is why I looked upon 
Mullah as my child—as ours—though 
you never cared much for the dear 
brute, my Jane. Now, of course, 
when I’m gone, you will go back to 
your people—don’t you remember how 
you used to threaten me with that? 
——or you will meet someone to make 
you a better husband than I. Ah, yes, 


either way you will be better off than 


you have been. But, dear Jane, I’m 
disturbed about Mullah. Dear old girl, 
won't you promise me this about 
Mullah ?—it’s an odd fancy of mine— 
but you'll find much in classic poetry 
to justify it—though, come to think of 
it, you were never fond of classic poetry. 
Promise me that——’” 

He caught her head and whispered 
something into her ear. She gasped 
and looked at him with widened eyes 
and ashen face. But in that old, 
wheedling way of his, in that melting 
voice, she had never been able to resist, 
he wrung the promise from her. “It 
was a sacred duty,” he said, feebly and 
plaintively, ‘‘ a sacrifice of love.” Then 
he had asked her to kiss him. As she 
bent over him she fell fainting upon 
his breast. When she came to herself, 
the venerable chaplain held her in his 
arms, and her husband lay white and 
cold, but still smiling. Then a thought 
went through her like a three-edged 
dagger, and it was this: That even in 
dying, his last words had been of his 
horse. 
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Chaplain Hoode had led her to this 
old abandoned house beyond the battle- 
field. Then the old man, exhausted 
with his vigils, resolved to remain near 
the lonely woman during the night. 
How deep were his slumbers ! 

The great star had now sunk below 
the gap in the roof, Jane Herrick rose 
and went slowly down the narrow creak- 
ing steps, clutching the rickety hand-rail, 
halting at every second tread to listen to 
the old man’s breathing. The lower floor 
was strewn with sherds of glass, which 
snapped under her heel. Straw rustled 
across her dusty shoes, but the old 
chaplain slept on. His body barred 
the door, as though to guard her 
against intrusion. Calmly he lay there, 
beneath the window. His silver locks 
seemed to catch a glow of starlight 
and throw a misty sheen upon his 
rugged, puritanical face. The blessed, 
venerable old man! She saw the 
shadow of his firm mouth, whose accus- 
tomed greeting to her was always the 
gentle: ‘‘ My daughter, my dear, dear 
daughter.”’ Those were the very words 
with which he had hailed her after 
binding her in marriage to the Captain. 
With these words he had solaced her 
at his death. One slender hand lay 
palm upward. It was white within, 
and browned on the back from ex- 
posure—like her own. She recalled that 
the palms of negroes were usually worn 
or faded to a warm pink. This made 
her think of the sun and of youth, and 
how dead and distant both now seemed. 

She glanced about, seeking egress., 
The windows of this room, which was 
the kitchen, were apparently nailed. 
Cautiously she passed into an adjoining 
chamber. Here a sashless window- 
opening gaped into the outer night. The 
ground was but a few feet below the 
sill. In a moment she stood without 
in the moist grass. 

Within her, dimly and dumbly and 
blindly, she felt the urging of her hus- 
band’s last request. She knew herself 
driven forth under the stars, into vast 
and empty spaces, to obey him. It was 
a final duty she must fulfil ere she, too, 
lay down to rest. 

Like a strong river, the dusty road 
drew her onward. It ran between 
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endless rows of trees which lifted them- 
selves like giants out of the darkness. 
Seen against the skies, the tops of 
many of them were missing—cut 
cleanly off by the shell-fire. Long 
branches and boughs lay across the 
road and over the low stone walls. One 
tree that was dead had caught fire, 
but still stood erect, crackling and 
smouldering, a black skeleton. Toward 
the north there was a dull red glow 
against the distant trees. It was the 
light from the camp fires of the Union 
hosts. The great star she had seen 
through the opening in the shattered 
roof now burned directly in front of 
her. It was Sirius, flinging his long 
glittering rays upon this tormented 
land, torn by war. She went steadily 
in its direction, holding its bright, 
vigilant eye in her own. Now she came 
to a burnt wooden bridge; the water 
gurgled among the stones, and upon the 
stones lay many dark forms—men 
whose wounds and parched throats had 
forced them to crawl to the water ere 
they died. 

She now left the broken road, turning 
to the right. Her foot struck against 
something soft, half-hidden in the grass 
—a private of infantry. Then she 
encountered a horse with its four legs 
stiffly raised in the air. Fragments of 
exploded shells or round solid shot lay 
strewn in her path. She trod on a 
bright winking line ; it was an officer’s 
sword, which snapped. The bodies of 
the slain began to grow thicker, 
mangled horses lay everywhere among 
scattered arms and wrecked cannon 
carriages. Here and there were 
smoothly-rounded holes that yawned 
darkly in the torn sward where shells 
had flung up the earth. At every step 
the signs and tokens of terror and 
destruction increased. At last she stood 
in the very centre of the dark and 
horrible plain. 

In vague black undulations the great 
plateau lay before her, obscure, enor- 
mous, full of silence and _ brooding 
gloom. It struck upon her strangely 
—the absolute stillness that was there. 
There was not even the accustomed 
sound of insects. It was like the un- 
broken peace of a desert or a mountain- 
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top. Yet all the world was at present 
thinking and talking of this battle- 
field, and the terrible carnage of two 
days before. Her ears, nevertheless, 
began dully to absorb a sound of 
drumming equally dull. But it was 
not until she stopped with shortened 
breath and placed her hand upon her 
breast, that she realised that the sound 
came from her own pounding heart. 
Afar, like a false dawn, the darkish 
red of the dying camp-fires was still 
visible. Between the trees on a dis- 
tant ridge the great star still blazed, 
like the eye of a demon in ambush, 
growing redder as it sank into the 
mists of the world. No living thing 
could she see. All was dead, silent, 
colourless, frozen in darkness and 
immovability. 

The wounded had all been removed, 
and the dead men lay very quiet and 
helpless, huddled into strange postures 
between their dead bloated horses and 
the débris of the battle. She had no 
fear of the dead; her experience as 
nurse had rendered them familiar to 
her. In the diluted darkness, canvas 
coverings, water-bottles, knapsacks, 


straps and sashes, Federal caps with 
visors, and Confederates slouch hats 


with tassels, lay everywhere. Thou- 
sands of scraps of paper, torn journals 
and letters, littered the field, and rustled 
to the brushing of her dress. 

She was approaching the fatal slope 
at the top of which the Confederates 
had been intrenched, commanding a 
road to their rear. It was here, on this 
low incline, that her husband’s troop 
had charged the enemy, and gone down 
to glorious annihilation. Yet they had 
not died in vain, those heroic souls of 
Troop B! A murmur broke from the 
woman’s lips; the very sound of it 
startled her. 

The slope lay heaped into hillocks 
and ploughed into ridges and furrows. 
These lay dim and formless in the thin 
blue starlight. Slowly Mrs. Herrick 
made her way between the fallen men 
and their steeds, the brave men and 
splendid steeds of Troop B. The great 
animals were all black ; they had been 
selected to match, in size, colour and 
spirit, the horse of their leader, the 
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superb Mullah. When directly in face 
of the slope, Jane Herrick bent down 
and began to peer sharply at the heads 
of the horses. She was seeking one 
that was coal-black of coat, with a 
star, a white, perfect star, on the fore- 
head. Carefully she worked her way 
up the slope, pausing to inspect every 
carcase she saw, sometimes lifting the 
cold and ponderous heads of the animals 
or brushing away the shaggy, clotted 
forelocks of their manes. Some of the 
black chargers bore stars upon their 
fronts, but none was the star of Mullah. 
She would have known Mullah among 
a thousand horses, alive or dead. His 
image was branded into her memory 
like that of some hated woman, some 
rival in her husband’s love. She 
reached the fringe of mangled trees 
at the top of the ascent and turned to 
look behind her. 

The panorama of the battlefield 
seemed less dark. All things were 
flooded with a paler grey. The prone 
or crumpled figures of the slain, the 
gun-carriages, the sprawling horses, 
began to take on form and feature. 
Low along the horizon a long white 


streak of light lay, like a sword of dull 


steel. In the west the big star was 
fluttering in the dense airs as it sank. 
She looked down at her feet and saw 
that the bottom of her skirt was black, 
as though it had been trailed through 
ink. Her garments reeked with burnt 
gunpowder ; her hands were swarthy 
as a negro’s, without and within. 
Suddenly she started. From afar 
there came a sound, dull, yet distinct, 
a rhythmic and regular beat. It was 
the thudding of horses’ hoofs, and the 
horses were in gallop. Nearer and 
nearer came the reverberation along 
the road behind the scattered trees. 
Familiar as this sound was to her, there 
was in it, nevertheless, something 
strange and ominous. The woman 
leaned against the slanting wheel of 
an overturned caisson and braced her- 
self, as if for some awaited shock. 
This sudden and impetuous life startled 
here more than the iron, silent rigidity 
around her. The thudding grew into 
a thunder The mysterious horsemen 
of the dawn were now close be- 
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hind her. In another moment there 
was a crashing of twigs and under- 
brush as the troop left the road and 
came pounding through the thicket, 
As the horses burst from the darkness 
that lowered between the trees into 
the bleak dimness of the coming dawn, 
Jane Herrick turned to face the 
expected company of horscnen. 

A gigantic horse, a black horse with 
distended nostrils and blazing eyes, 
came galloping forth between the 
mutilated trees, and plunged down the 
incline, followed by a compact band of 
other horses. All were black and all 
were riderless. Despite the headlong 
career of the animals, and the vague 
light, Jane Herrick knew that the 
first horse was Mullah, and his followers 
the surviving horses of Troop B. They 
charged down the slope, then wheeled 
in perfect cavalry formation, and with 
Mullah at their head, came storming 
up again, a long line, breast to breast. 
They charged as on that afternoon 
of slaughter and havoc, when their 
masters had been killed on this very 
stretch of ground—their masters whose 
bodies lay here between their hoofs. 

The gaunt woman stepped forward 
and held her long arms wide open. 
Then Mullah arrested himself suddenly, 
and all the horses came to a sharp 
stop, some distance away. They stood 
panting, twenty-three magnificent 
chargers, with sensitive ears alert, 
braced legs and_ erected heads, 
sniffing the air. Their eyes rolled and 
gleamed, and volumes of steam rose 
from their heaving sides and belched 
from their foaming mouths. Most of 
them still carried their trappings, 
bridles and saddles. Some of the reins 
dragged down from the bits, some of the 
saddle-girths had worn loose, and the 
saddles now hung under the bellies of 
the animals. In the stirrup of one 
there hung a long and empty cavalry 
boot. Bridleless, as was her husband’s 
way of riding him, Mullah stood at the 
head of the horses, as his master had 
once stood at the head of his men. 
Now, as then, the steeds of the dead 
troopers followed and obeyed the lead- 
ing horse. 


“Mullah! Mullah!” cried Jane 
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Herrick, advancing slowly toward the 
band. They stood quivering, their 
glistening coats moving slightly, their 
trembling, muscular legs seemed ready 
to whirl them away in frantic flight. 
Mullah recognised the familiar voice 
and neighed. As the wife of his master 
approached him, he snorted, tossed his 
head and pawed the ground. Restive 
and alarmed, the others shifted un- 
easily behind him. 

Now she was close to Mullah. By 
the increasing down-light she saw him 
plainly. Two deep sword cuts almost 
encircled his stately neck, and showed 
redly, like a collar of blood—a right 
stroke and a counter-stroke to the 
_ left from a sabre. The saddle was in 
place. Upon the blue saddle-cloth, 
with its vellow letter B and its em- 
broidery, the ornamental leather holster 
stood gaping. The butt of her husband's 
revolver protruded from it. It was 
the same revolver she had once stolen 
from the house and pointed at her heart 
as she watched the shadows of the tree 
creeping upon her some nine years ago. 

“Mullah! Mullah!” she said again, 


in a soothing and winning voice, and 
stroked his damp, nervous nose with one 
hand. With the other she drew, very 
gently, the heavy weapon from the 


holster. She gave it a swift glance. 
There was one chamber still undis- 
charged, as shown by the bright copper 
percussion cap. She raised the hammer ; 
the cylinder turned and brought the 
cap into place with a click. 

She looked into Mullah’s deep liquid 
eyes. In them a wild and restless light 
played to and fro. The round black 
orbs looked at her with a strange terror 
and pathos. She had always hated this 
horse that stood between her husband 
and his love. And the brute seemed 
to feel her hate, and resented it. But 
now it was as if a common loss and a 
common grief brought a sudden and 
irresistible sympathy between them. 
She stroked his nose and neck, and 
murmured to him in gentle, broken 
tones. Then swiftly her husband’s 
last words came to her, and her whole 
body stiffened as she drew back upon 
herself and clutched the revolver in 
her rigid hand, 
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“ Kill Mullah for me, Jane. Look 
for him near that slope, and shoot him. 
I cannot think of him being owned by 
another ! ” 

The thought of the unbreakable 
promise she had given suddenly re- 
vived the memory of her ancient hate 
and wrongs. Her husband was willing 
that another should possess her as 
wife after he was gone, but not that 
another should possess his horse! In 
late years how easily she could have 
slain the horse! But now her hand 
seemed frozen, like her heart and her 
will, and she could not even lift the 
heavy weapon. Finally, with an abrupt 
convulsive movement, she levelled the 
pistol and held it against Mullah’s fore- 
head, the black muzzle almost touching 
the white star. But once more inaction 
seized her, and her finger refused to 
draw upon the trigger. 

Mullah, with a strange, half-human 
cry, flung up his head, snorted, reared, 
and wheeled like a flash. The next 
moment he was storming away at the 
head of his fellows who, neck to neck, 
raced after him. In close formation he 
led them back into the strip of woods. 
A few seconds afterward Jane Herrick 
heard their hoof-beats on the road, 
again the violent gallop, the clatter, 
and the slow, echoing recession of the 
sound. Then again the iron silence 
closed upon her. 

Jane Herrick sank upon her knees 
and Jaid her face upon the cool, torn 
earth. Her right hand still clutched 
the revolver. An immense despair 
rushed upon her. All her old sorrows 
awoke and struck at her. But the most 
bitter thought of all was that she had 
failed to fulfil her husband’s last com- 
mand. Her promise was broken by her 
cowardice. How grey was the world 
—-how very like this battlefield. As 
she had envied the good old Chaplain 
his sleep, she now envied her husband 
his release and his rest. This afternoon 
they would bury him in the sweet, soft 
earth. There was still time. As his wife, 
she was entitled to lie down beside him. 
Was she not? Was she not? she 
asked herself again and again-—-Was 
she not entitled to lie down beside him, 
she, his wife ? 
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A sound of wings whirring over- 
head, and hoarse, croaking calls aroused 
her. She sat up and marked a flock of 
hideous, inky birds wheeling in the air. 
She trembled, then took the pistol, 
held it upright with both hands and 
slowly lowered her forehead until it 
pressed upon the chill steel circle of the 
erected barrel. So she remained for a 
little while, saying to herself: ‘“ When the 
birds alight—when they alight—alight.”’ 

She raised her head slowly to watch 
the evolution of the ravens, marshalled 
in the air like the horses on the ground. 
They were still flying in wide circles 
with loud screeches and caw-caws, 
crossing and recrossing the widening 
rift of light in the east. A clear, 
pearly pallor was cast over everything. 
Unseen by her, something black and 
tall now advanced toward her from the 
left, along a ridge of ground level with 
her own position. It moved, then 
halted, then moved on again very 
slowly. It lifted itself in sharp outline 
against the spreading silver of the 
dawn. A yellow spark glimmered be- 


fore the figure as it came on over the 


ruin of the battlefield. The ashen light 
fell upon it and crowned it as with a 
halo. 

Silent and motionless sat the woman, 
like a figure of the Buddha, like some 
frozen norn. Her eyes were fixed upon 
the wheeling birds ; they became to her 
as grim, yet merciful, angels of release. 
She was peering beyond her pain ; she 
saw a dawn beyond this dawn. Would 
the birds never alight ? Would some- 
thing intervene again, as something had 
always intervened to thwart her? The 
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birds, too, perchance, were unhappy, 
imprisoned souls? The massive re- 
volver in her lap now pointed upward 
at her heart, her thumb still rested 
upon the trigger, her eyes shone like 
polished onyx. She was not aware of 
the man approaching from the left, nor 
he of her. For man it was, a tall, gaunt 
man, walking with bowed head. In his 
hand he carried a small candle-lantern, 
His silvery hair stood out about his 
head, and gave to it an effect of radiat- 
ing light. At times he paused and 
looked slowly around the horizon, then 
he would stoop and hold his lantern 
close to the ground. It was the Chaplain 
—William Hoode. He was seeking his 
charge upon the battlefield, as she had 
sought Mullah. 

The ravens swung low and swept 
behind a ridge of ground. Then they 
ranged upward again, and flew toward 
her, screaming harshly. They fluttered 
irregularly, and appeared about to 
alight, stretching their legs and claws 
downward. 

At the same moment the weak-eyed 
old man saw the dark, huddled mass 
before him, saw it was a living woman, 
and not one of the dead soldiers. He 
stretched out his long arms to their full 
extent. Held at right angles with his 
lean body they made a living cross 
against the dawn. He opened his lips; 
from them, in broken tones fell the 
words of his accustomed greeting : “ My 
daughter, my dear, dear daughter!” 

She started, turned, looked at him 
with holloweyes. The revolver fell into 
her lap. At that very moment the 
ravens alighted on the ground. 





A TRUE STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY THE COMTESSE DE COURSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALEc C. Batt. 


LITTLE time ago, the French 
A papers reported the death of an 
old Breton lady, Mile. Mathilde 
de la Guyomarais. She never married, 
and her long, uneventful life was spent 
in an isolated manor-house, situated 
among thick woods on the confines of 
Brittany. 

In this solitary home, Mlle. de la 
Guyomarais lived, more absorbed in the 
tragic past than in the restless present. 
Ghosts of men and women, long since 
dead, peopled the quaint, untouched 
rooms of the ancient building, where she 
kept guard over the traditions of her 
house. In the drawing-room, where she 
always sat, hung the picture of a man 
in the handsome court dress of the 
eighteenth century. The face was an 
attractive one, without having regular 
beauty ; but with a bright, daring, 
irresistible charm. Of this man the 
old lady always spoke in a tone of 
chivalrous, almost tender, respect and 
devotion. It was his visit, over a hun- 
dred years ago, that brought death and 
destruction upon her family and her 
home ; but this was only an unfortu- 
nate accident. What she remembered 
was the courage, loyalty, daring of the 
man, his generosity and charm of 
manner, his devotion to a lost cause, 
and the enthusiastic self-forgetfulness 
with which her people had lost their 
lives for his sake. 

The progress of the Revolution of 
1789 excited feelings of fear and horror 
in Brittany, where the inhabitants were 
essentially conservative, attached to 
their religion and to their King, and 
strongly opposed to the changes brought 
about by the National Assembly. In 
1792 they began to oppose the irreligious 
and revolutionary policy of the Govern- 
ment, and a vast conspiracy was 
organised, with the consent and ap- 
proval of the King’s brothers, for the 
Breton leaders had entered into negotia- 


tions with the émigrés at Coblentz, and 
it was decided that the two parties 
should act simultaneously on behalf of 
their imprisoned sovereign. When the 
allied and émigré army entered France 
to the east, the Breton forces were to 
march on Paris from the west, and their 
combined action would, it was fondly 
hoped, overthrow the hated Republic. 
In order to insure the success of the 
project, Royalist messengers, in every 
possible disguise, visited the farms and 
manor-houses of the faithful province, 
committees were formed, lists were 
drawn up, money sent in, men and 
women alike worked for the cause with 
enthusiastic and, alas, blind devotion. 
The real leader of the movement, its 
life and soul, was a Breton gentleman, 
Armand, Marquis de la Rouérie, who, 
after a dissipated youth, had become a 
political and military leader in the ser- 
vice of the King. He seems to have 
possessed the gift of inspiring unques- 
tioning love and confidence in those 
who served under him. The Breton 
gentlemen in their granite manor- 
houses, the sturdy peasants, the citizens 
of the small towns, all in fact who came 
into contact with the brilliant Royalist 
leader, succumbed to the spell and 
willingly enlisted under his orders. 
The Republican Government was 
aware of these manceuvres, and its paid 
spies kept it informed of La Rouérie’s 
proceedings. The Marquis was more 
of a soldier than a politician, and he 
somewhat imprudently gave his confi- 
dence to men whom he deemed as 
honest as himself. Thus, one of his 
chief confidants was a young doctor, 
named Chevétel, a friend of his boy- 
hood, who betrayed his secrets to the 
Government, and who, in the end, was 
instrumental in bringing about his ruin, 
La Rouérie, although he never sus- 
pected Chevétel’s good faith, knew that 
he was closely watched and that a price 
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had been set upon his head. His life 
now became a series of adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes. At night he 
occasionally assembled his followers in 
his Castle of la Rouérie and spoke to 
them with the stirring eloquence that 
made him so popular ; but, as a rule, 
he seldom stayed for more than two 
days in the same place, riding from one 
friendly homestead to another, or, when 
this became too dangerous, sleeping in 
the open fields or in the depths of 
the woods, for he was aware that his 
presence under a roof meant death and 
destruction to his host and his family. 
The Government had lately successfully 
repulsed the allied armies on the eastern 
frontier, and was now concentrating all 
its efforts to crushing the rebellion in 
the west. It had resolved, by fair 
means or foul, to take possession of the 
leader whose influence kept alive the 
Breton’s devotion to the Royalist cause. 

Close to the great forest of La Hunau- 
daye, not far from Lamballe, still 
stands a manor-house that has re- 
mained unaltered for the last hundred 
and twenty years. It is a long, one- 


storied building, with a square tower 


at one end. In front is a courtyard 
with stables and out-houses, at the back 
a large kitchen garden, beyond which 
extends a small wood called “‘ le vieux 
semis.”’ The place is even now curiously 
isolated and difficult of access ; a cen- 
tury ago it was to be reached only by 
narrow roads, sunk between high em- 
bankments, that in the winter months 
were almost impassable. 

When the Revolution broke out, this 
quaint old house belonged to a Breton 
gentleman, M. Joseph de la Motte de la 
Guyomarais, who lived there during the 
summer with his wife, Marie Jeanne de 
Micault de Mainville, their two sons, 
Amaury and Casimir, and their daugh- 
ters, Agathe and Hyacinthe. 

The family was, like many other 
Breton families of the same standing, 
of simple habits, but generous, hospit- 
able, and universally popular. In 1793, 
contrary to his usual custom, M. de la 
Guyomarais, who generally spent the 
winter in the neighbouring town of 
Lamballe, elected to remain in the 
country ; anarchy and terror reigned 
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throughout the kingdom, and he pro- 
bably thought himself safer in his out- 
of-the-way manor-house than in the 
little town where he was more imme- 
diately under the eyes of the govern- 
ment officials. 

The Marquis de la Rouérie was a 
welcome guest at La Guyomarais. His 
hosts were aware of the risks they ran 
when the outlawed leader visited them, 
but they were loyal friends and enthu- 
siastic Royalists ; and the Marquis him- 
self, fearful of endangering their safety, 
never remained more than a night 
under their roof. Thus, in November 
and December 1792, he paid two flying 
visits to the house, whose isolated 
situation made it a comparatively safe 
refuge. 

The year 1793 broke gloomily over 
the country ; even in the remote pro- 
vinces the tide of revolution and anarchy 
rose with terrific swiftness, and the news 
that the King was brought to trial 
struck his faithful Breton subjects with 
horror and dismay. Early in that fatal 
year, on the night of January 12th, the 
inhabitants of La Guyomarais were 
suddenly awakened by the barking of the 
watch dogs. It was a stormy and wet 
night and the lord of the manor peered 
cautiously out into the darkness before 
venturing to open. A_ well-known 
voice struck his ear. “It is I, Gasse- 
lin,” exclaimed one of the two horsemen 
who had ridden into the courtyard. 
Gasselin was one of the numerous aliases 
adopted by La Rouérie. M. de la 
Guyomarais hastened down, the horses 
were led to the stables, and “‘ Gasselin ” 
taken to the best bedroom, a room that 
is to-day just as it was on the fatal night 
when La Rouérie, unknowingly, brought 
ruin and death with him to the solitary 
manor house. 

Aware that his presence was a stand- 
ing danger to his friends, the Marquis 
intended to leave immediately, but he 
was detained by the illness of his valet, 
St. Pierre, who accompanied him. 
Then, when the servant got better, he 
himself fell ill. 

Great was the perplexity of his hosts ; 
at last, however, they decided to send 
for a doctor ; but neither to him nor to 
their servants did they reveal the iden- 
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tity of their sick guest. Nevertheless, 
his presence became known, or at least 
suspected. One evening, M. and 
Madame de la Guyomarais were sitting 
in the drawing-room on the ground 
floor with their eldest daughter, when 
suddenly a loud knock against the 
shutter made them start, and an un- 
known voice whispered : “ If you have 
any one under your roof whom you wish 
to hide, lose no time ; your house is to 
be searched to-night.” 

Hastening to their guest’s room, M. 
and Madame de la Guyomarais con- 
sulted as to what could be done; La 
Rouérie begged to be carried out into 
the neighbouring forest in order that 
his presence should endanger no one, 
but M. de la Guyomarais stoutly refused 
to risk the sick man’s life by exposing 
him to the bitter cold of that January 
night. He wrapped him up in blankets, 
and with the help of St. Pierre and of 
the boy, Casimir, carried him to a neigh- 
bouring farm-house, where he was laid 
in one of the high Breton beds that are 
made like cupboards, with only a small 
hole at the top. Before daybreak a 


party of searchers arrived at the manor- 
house, but no trace was to be found of 


the outlaw’s visit. On their way back 
to Lamballe, the searchers stopped at 
the farm and asked for a drink. The 
farmer’s wife, apparently overwhelmed 
with grief, was kneeling before a Breton 
bed. ‘“‘ Take all the refreshments you 
require,” she cried, ‘“‘ I cannot leave my 
brother, who is dying.” The men 
helped themselves and never thought of 
inspecting the bed where lay the 
Royalist chief. 

The next night M. de la Guyomarais 
came to fetch his guest, who, in spite of 
his adventure, seemed now out of 
danger, and both he and his friends were 
congratulating themselves on his lucky 
escape when on January 26th, after 
nightfall, two visitors, the bearers of evil 
tidings, arrived at the manor-house. 

One of these was Fontevieux, one of 
La Rouérie’s lieutenants, the other an 
American named Chafner, who had 
known the Royalist leader during his 
American campaign under Lafayette, 
and had since followed his fortunes. 
They gave their hosts news that made 
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Madame de la Guyomarais turn pale: 
the King had been executed five days 
before, and La Rouérie’s hiding-place 
was certainly known to the Govern- 
ment. 

M. de la Guyomarais was more con- 
cerned for his guest than for himself. 
La Rouérie, though better, was still 
weak, and it was argued between the 
four that the evil tidings must be kept 
from him for the present. St. Pierre, 
who was in the habit of reading the 
papers to his master, was instructed to 
suppress the passages relating to the 
King’s execution. 

However, something in the man’s 
manner the next day evidently roused 
La Rouérie’s suspicions. He sent his 
valet out of the room on a trifling 
errand, and a few minutes later the 
sound of a heavy fall brought St. 
Pierre back to his master’s side. The 
Marquis had seized the newspaper, and 
he lay delirious on the ground, calling 
out that he must hasten to the King’s 
assistance. With difficulty he was 
carried back to his bed, and during 
two days he raved without ceasing. 
His hosts nursed him as best they 
could, but on January 30th he breathed 
his last. 

The outlaw was scarcely less danger- 
ous dead than alive. It was impossible 
to give official notice of his death to 
the local authorities, as the mere fact 
of his presence under their roof meant 
death to his hosts. They therefore 
decided to bury him secretly in the 
wood beyond the kitchen garden called 
“Je vieux semis.” The next night the 
dead chief, wrapped in a sheet, was 
carried to the wood, where, by his 
master’s orders, the gardener named 
Perrin had dug a grave and filled it 
with quicklime. M. de la Guyomarais, 
St. Pierre, La Rouérie’s American friend, 
and Thébault de la Chauvinais, the boys’ 
tutor, were present. It was, we are 
told, a bright moonlight night, and the 
bearers looked anxiously right and left 
as they carried their ghastly burden 
across the garden. 

The next day Madame de la Guyo- 
marais solemnly cautioned the gar- 
dener, the only one of her servants 
who was present at the burial, never to 
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allude to the subject, little thinking 
that from the hands of this man was 
to come the blow that would destroy 
her home. Her husband drew up an 
official certificate of the death of the 
Royalist chief, and, having concealed 
it in a sealed bottle, buried it under 
an oak tree, where it was accidentally 
discovered in 1835. 

La Rouérie’s friends then left the 
manor, and to all intents and purposes 
life seemed to resume its usual quiet 
course at La Guyomarais. 

The news of their leader’s death had 
been communicated to his followers and 
also, through its spies, to the Govern- 
ment, who determined to crush any 
further attempt at rebellion by chas- 
tising all those who had played a part 
in the conspiracy. Almost a month 
after the chief’s death, February 26th, 
a party of soldiers suddenly appeared 
at La Guyomarais, headed by a man 
named Lalligand, who exhibited a 
warrant to search the house. 

After ransacking the different apart- 
ments, Lalligand established a kind of 
tribunal in the bedroom where the 
One by one, the 
master and mistress of the house, their 
children and servants, were made to 
appear, and put through a severe cross- 
examination. So minute and searching 
were the questions asked of them that 
the examination lasted one whole day 
and one night. All bore the ordeal 
bravely ; only from the gardener could 
any dangerous information be ex- 
tracted. Perrin was given to drink, 
and Lalligand plied him with brandy 
and promised him large sums of money, 
till at last the wretched man not only 
told the story of the secret burial, but 
pointed out the spot in the little wood 
Where the Royalist leader was laid. It 
was late in the afternoon, but Lalli- 
gand ordered a search to be made im- 
mediately. The half-decomposed body 
was soon dragged forth and identified 
by the officials present, who ordered 
the head to be cut off. While this was 
taking place outside the house, Madame 
de la Guyomarais, her husband, and 
children were waiting in mortal anguish 
for the return of the search-party. 
They did not know that Perrin had 


Marquis had died. 
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spoken, and still hoped that no proof 
might be found of La Rouérie’s pres- 
ence under their roof. 

Suddenly the drawing-room door 
opened, and Lalligand entered. At the 
same moment the window was thrown 
open so that the soldiers outside might 
see and hear what took place within. 

“Citoyenne,” said Lalligand, ad- 
dressing the lady of the house, “ do 
you still deny that the Marquis de la 
Rouérie was received here?” Before 
she had time to answer a_ hideous 
object, covered with mud, was 
thrown into the room. It struck her 
dress and rolled on the floor. The 
unfortunate woman’s shrieks echoed 
through the house. She had recog- 
nised the disfigured head of her late 
guest. 

Even then Monsieur de la Guyo- 
marais’ dignity did not fail him. 
“Yes,” he said, “it is useless to deny 
it—that is the noble head of the man 
who made you tremble ! ” 

On the following day the chatelain, 
his wife, their two boys, their tutor, 
and their servants were removed to 
Lamballe, and thence to Paris, where, 
on June 3rd, 1793, they appeared before 
the Revolutionary tribunal. Several 
other Breton Royalists, among whom 
was Thérése de Moélien, a young girl 
of rare beauty and spirit, closely related 
to La Rouérie, had also been arrested 
as conspirators, and were brought to 
trial at the same time. 

The trial lasted a fortnight. In vain 
did M. de la Guyomarais endeavour to 
screen his wife and dependants by 
assuming the entire responsibility of 
La Rouerie’s visit to his house; 
Madame de la Guyomarais, Fontevieux 
the chief’s follower, Thébault de la 
Chauvinais, the tutor, Thérése de 
Moélien, and seven others were con- 
demned to death. The two _ boys: 
Casimir and Amaury, were spared on 
account of their age. 

The execution took place on June 
18th, and created immense excitement. 
The courage of the Breton Royalists 
impressed even the bloodthirsty multi- 
tude. Madame de la Guyomarais’ 
handsome countenance and _ quiet 
dignity were much noticed; but we 
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may imagine with what agonising 
anxiety she thought of her boys whom 
she had left in prison, and of her 
daughters alone in their desolate 
home. 

When their parents were carried off 
to prison, Agathe de la Guyomarais, a 
beautiful girl, and her little sister 
Hyacinthe, remained in the old manor- 
house. Their first care was to bury 
the head of the Royalist chief under a 
slab in the chapel, where it was found 
in 1877. Later, the two boys returned, 
and in due course of time they married. 
The daughter of Casimir, Mlle. Mathilde, 
is the old lady who, during many long 
years, reigned at La Guyomarais. Over 
and over again her father had related 
the tragic history to the impressionable 
girl, whose whole life was spent in 
silent devotion to the past. She made 
it a point of honour to leave the house 
as it was. The bed where the Marquis 
died is untouched ; the wooden stair- 
case is the one down which his corpse 
was carried on that fatal January 
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night ; the drawing-room is unchanged 
since Lalligand informed the chate- 
laine that her late guest’s body was 
found ; Mlle. Mathilde even knew the 
exact spot where her grandmother 
stood when the ghastly head was hurled 
at her from the courtyard. The old 
lady’s voice used to tremble when she 
uttered the hated name of the man 
who had hunted her people to death; 
but, true to the instincts of her race, 
she spoke with tender respect of the 
guest for whose sake her grandfather 
and his wife had uncomplainingly laid 
down their lives. 

When, a little time ago, the aged 
chatelaine of La Guyomarais was laid 
to her rest, she carried away with her 
the best traditions of Breton loyalty 
and hospitality. Some fifty years ago 
types of character like hers were still to 
be met in provincial France, but time 
has done its work, and it is seldom now 
that we meet men and women to 
whom the tragedies of the Reign of 
Terror are living memories and realities. 





ALL AMONG THE HEATHER. 


H, it’s all among the heather 
() That I would be to-day, 
Where the linnets’ wings soft-stirring 

Shake down the dewdrop spray, 
Where the bracken-ferns are tossing 

With the whisper of the sea, 
And the berries flash out scarlet 

On the silv’ry rowan-tree. 


Oh, it’s all among the purple 
Of the waves of honied bloom, 
That I’d lie and watch the sky-line 
O’er the pine trees’ rugged gloom, 
That I’d hear the tumbling water 
Of the moorland beck again, 
And the ripple of the rushes 
Like the sound of summer rain. 


Oh, it’s all among the heather 
That I’d dream, heart’s love, of you, 
Of your step like silk o’ thistle 
Of your eyes like moor-pools blue, 
Of your smile like sunlight breaking 
O’er the mists that night unfurl’d, 
Of your heart that seems to me, love, 
Just the flow’r of all the world. 


AuGcustA HANCOCK. 











A typical view of the right of way, showing a lane, a hundred “eet wide, cut through the Jungle. 
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A CHAPTER IN THE 


ROMANCE OF 
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W. R. Bennett) left Swansea 
for Porto Velho there was 
some discussion and surprise, because 
the steamer, owned by Mr. Fred 
Drughorn, of London, is a modern 
tramp of over 5,000 tons capacity, 
drawing then 23 feet, and the port to 
which she cleared outwards (which 
was not then marked on the map of 
the Brazils) is nearly 1,800 miles 
from the sea on the Rio Madeira, a 
tributary of the Amazon entering the 
main river 1,000 miles from Para. 
Such a fact threw much light on the 
possibilities of the waterways of the 
South American tropics ; and, incident- 
ally, was pleasant in showing there is 
still considerable initiative and courage 
among British shipowners, who are 
supposed to have done all their pioneer 
work. For ours was the first of a fleet 
of six big steamers which left there at 
intervals for Porto Velho, chartered or 
owned by the same firm. 
Nominally I was the purser of the 


Ww. the s.s. England (Captain 


England. We were laden with material 
for the Madeira-Mamoré railway. It 
was a Colonel Church who, seeing the 
natural outlet for Bolivia was down 
the Madeira river to the Atlantic, first 
planned this railway to avoid the nine- 
teen dangerous cataracts which inter- 
rupt navigation in a section of the 
stream 250 miles long between Guajara- 
Merim, on the Rio Mamoré, and San 
Antonio, on the Madeira. The railway 
was to be cut through virgin jungle, 
through country all unknown except to 
wandering bands of Parentintin Indians, 
who have the custom of making 
musical instruments out of the bones 
of their victims. In 1873 Colonel 
Chutch travelled to San Antonio, and 
actually cut the first sod there ; a firm 
of English contractors undertook the 
work. In a year they reported their 
men were dying like flies, the place was 
a charnel-house, and that the task 

could never be accomplished. 
Years after, an American firm took 
the line in hand. The story of their 
27 
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efforts, which is almost unknown, is 
one of the most tragic and heroic in 
the romance of commerce. Their 
apparatus and engines and the short 
track they laid have been choked up by 
the conquering forest. I have seen the 
wreckage, where they left it nearly 
thirty years ago, like forgotten monu- 
ments in an overgrown and abandoned 
graveyard. The work has now been 
started afresh.* 

The England reached Para early in 
January. From that city we had 
three weeks’ voyage inland through a 
forest world, where the only roads are 
the river ways. Two vividly green 
walls of still and impervious vegetation, 
and between them a broad yellow river 
serpentining under a torrid sun, and 
a great silence, is most there is of that 
strange voyage. 

Ascending the lower Madeira we 
anchored every night, for the pilots 
worked mostly by sight. Here, a mile 
inland from the banks on either side, 
the territory is unexplored—never pene- 
trated bya European. At last, without 


mishap, taking a sharp bend in the 


tiver, suddenly, late in the afternoon 
of the eighth day on the Madeira, we 
found the little town of Porto Velho, 
as though it were secreted in that 
enigmatic wilderness. It is a clearing 
in the jungle, in which, among tre: 
stumps and the quick second growth, 
mosquito-proof dwellings for the men, 
the workshops, and the white hospital 
buildings, make all the town. It stood 
there evidently by right of conquest. 
Here was the place where, we had been 
told, if beri-beri or some other obscure 
dread did not capture us, then malig- 
nant malaria surely would. Nobody 
escaped it. We had a London doctor 
with us, slept within mosquito curtains, 
took quinine daily, and the ship’s 
tanks were filled with eighty tons of 
good Welsh water. 

One of the first visitors to the 
anchored ship was an entertaining 
American-Scot, Jamieson, who came 
to advise us about discharging our 





*It is a Brazilian Government undertaking this time, 
but is financed and organised by the Madeira-Mamoré 
Railway Company. This company placed the building 
of the line in the hands of Messrs. May, Jekyll and 
Randelph, an American house. 
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cargo.. He may stand as a type of the 
men to be found on an engineering job 
of this sort. 

I shall remember “ old man Jamie. 
son ” when, in the future, I catch myself 
regarding a difficulty as something 
impossible. He never in his life found 
any difficulty as bad as that. He it 
was, friendly-eyed, with a heart of 
steel and an enviable energy, who, in 
June, 1907, came down to this tropical 
desolation now called Porto Velho, 
where the jungle then rose a green 
front at the river’s edge. He had his 
son with him, a cousin, and _ two 
negroes, and he began the railway. 
He knew the forest was hiding a hut, 
left from the work there in the ’eighties, 
and cut through the growth every- 
where to find it. There is a small 
stingless bee here, called a “sweat 
bee,’’ which alights in swarms on the 
face and hands, and prefers death to 
being dislodged from its enjoyment. 
The heat, these bees, the ants, the 
pium flies, the mosquitoes, and_ the 
spiders made the existence of this 
little band of pioneers, destroying a 
jungle into which one cannot see three 
yards, one of misery unimaginable to 
those who know only the difficulties 
of the English countryside. Fever 
came, of course, and mistrust of natives 
compelled Jamieson to dress a dummy, 
which he put in his hammock at night, 
while he slept in the corner of his hut 
with one eye open, nursing a gun. 
One cannot see Jamieson with any 
faith that trains would ever run ona 
line there, where savages were in the 
bush, and the jaguars and tapirs came 
outside the huts at night. That was 
three years ago. At present there are 
3,000 men in about twenty-five camps 
in that wilderness which is a thousand 
miles from Manaos, the nearest regular 
port of call; the survey work Is 
finished, the right of way is cleared for 
150 miles, and the line is actually laid 
for 70. Remember that every item 
in that work, from the food of that 
army of workers to the railway metals, 
has had to be imported from a distance 
of 6,000 miles, a third of the way being 
through inland waters never charted 
for navigation. Left entirely to the 
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resources of the country, though it is sleepers have to be imported, for at 
surprisingly rich, the work would present there are no men here to 


A hollow to be filled, and a bridge built, east of the Rio Caracoles. 


stop instantly. Though countless trees take the gifts of this land, except its 
are destroyed for the making of the rubber. 
track, and of suitable timbers, the very Mr. Ashmead, the chief of staff, told 
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me at Porto Velho there was no 
alternative ; I must travel to the end 
of the work. It was expected of me. 
It was a blithe invitation, not so 
blithely accepted. It was not on my 
programme, for one thing, and, for 
another, beyond Porto Velho was outer 
darkness—Genesis in the first chapter. 
The line went out of that clearing, 
where stood a mushroom town of the 
company’s buildings, including a wire- 
less station (which may be working 
now), went out of that place where 
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But I saw I had to go, and the next 
commissary train taking supplies to 
the front took me also, with letters of 
introduction to men scattered about 
in places having names that had no 
meaning to me. The train moved off, 
a deep bell on the engine ringing 
sepulchrally. Two American engineers 


were in charge, there was an Austrian 
to superintend the distribution of pro- 
visions from the box-car in which this 
Englishman sat on a case of tinned 
fruit, an Italian assisted the Austrian, 


The Rio Jaci-Parana, a famous Rubber River, crossed by the Madeira-Mamoré Railway by a bridge at 
this point. 


the inhuman had been well subdued 
and industry was comfortably estab- 
lished and men were moderately safe, 
into old night and the unknown. The 
line passed a trestle bridge over a 
creek, and vanished. Men came back 
to us through that opening of the 
forest, from where they had been sur- 
veying at the back of things, and they 
were bearded like Crusoe, but as pallid 
asanzmic women. Where they worked 
the sun never shone, for his light was 
stopped on the unbroken green, which 
roofed the whole land. 


some Portuguese helped the Italian, 
and a few Barbadian negroes were 
there to move about the weights. 
There was no more room in the car, 
and another degree of heat would 
have been fatal. Open wagons formed 
the rest of the train, and were 
loaded with railway materials, while 
perched over all the cargo were 
labourers going up country to re 
plenish the gangs. When Porto Velho 
is left for the place where the line will 
end, when completed, though it 1s but 
250 miles away, two months at least 
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are now required for the return journey. train conveys them for 70 miles. They 
That way goes the paymaster, with detrain, and the materials are shipped 


s 


“ 9 = ae tke i 
A “cut and fill.” The cuts are mainly through the red and white Tabatinga clay. But occasionally 
ridges of granite are met with. 


- armed escort, and every bundle of in large open boats on the Caracoles 
Shovels and tin of provisions. The tributary of the Madeira, to be taken 
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in stages up the main stream, goods 
and boats being hauled overland round 
each cataract of the river. Travellers 
may shorten the trip by taking mules 
part of the way. The journey of a 


bundle of shovels to Guajara-Merim 
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way through it is a hundred feet wide, 
and the line is of metre gauge. On 
each side of us the forest rose to a 
great height, individual trees some- 
times reaching fully 150 feet. But 
the conspicuous giants, like the silk 





seein ae 





On the Madeira River, showing curious buttresses. 


Nearly all the forest trees, owing to the great height at 


which they branch, have their trunks upheld in this way. 


from Porto Velho may occupy three 
months, and the cost of handling and 
carriage is as much as £5. Of course, 
they may be lost, and sometimes are, 
by the overturning of the batalaoes, 
as the boats are called, in the rapids. 
We delivered some malarial patients 
at the hospital as we passed, went 
through a cutting in red granite by 
the Brazilian village of San Antonio 
(which lives by rubber alone), and then 
entered the jungle. That absorbed us. 
For the rest of the time I was away 
from the ship I was dominated by 
that towering, silent, and brooding 
growth. This vegetation is dramati- 
cally passionate in its intensity, an 
awful menace to us little men who 
crawled over its fallen leaves like ants. 
It is an incredible riot of green life, 
and uncannily silent. The right of 


cotton trees and the Brazil nut trees, 
were not very common. The trees 
mostly have slender columns, which 
run straight up, in a tense effort to 
reach the light, of perhaps 60 feet 
before throwing out a branch. The 
forest columns are bound together with 
lianas, and the spaces filled with 
fronds of the smaller palms. This 
being the older part of the track the 
undergrowth was already strong and 
impudent, brushing the train as it 
passed. 
We stopped to deliver supplies at 
every maintenance camp, and the men 
who came out of each collection of 
forlorn huts of palm leaves to feast 
their eyes on our strange faces must 
have been glad of the temporary up- 
roar. The bell rang, and we left 
them to be buried in that brooding 
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silence again. But the intervening and a butterfly net, but a fine engineer, 
camps, which had been deserted as the who left that net outside his hut one 
work progressed, were more interesting day, and died, but I am now doomed 
tome. The work of the human, when _ to think of him while I live. 

he leaves it to the wild from which Shortly after six o’clock night fell, 
he won it with so much pain, makes an for we were only seven degrees south 
irresistible appeal with its broken and of the line. When, just before mid- 
dismal ruin. I am sure there were night, we reached the last camp but 
ghosts in those camps. I know there one on the line, there we stayed. It 
was a ghost in one. Passing through was advisable, I was told, to do the 
it—it was called Camp 104—I saw, rest of the track by daylight. I did 
leaning against the cavernous door of not understand why at the time, but 
one of the empty huts, a butterfly net. next morning I understood quite well, 
I asked about it. ‘“‘Oh, that! Oh, when, riding on an engineer’s observa- 
old man Odell! He was great on bugs tion car pushed in front of the engine, 
and butterflies. Used to wear spec- I saw our locomotive’s smoke-stack 
tacles, he did. Fine engineer, though. rocking like a steamer’s funnel when a 
Died of blackwater fever last October. beam sea is running. This, when it 
That was his ‘shack.’” And there happened on a frail bridge high over 
was his butterfly net, all of Odell now, a ravine, made one grasp the edge of 
in that blind and deserted camp in the truck for safety. The new em- 











A Typical Camp, as used by the Constructional Staff. 


outer desolation. The gorgeous mor- bankments, too, have the ugly habit 
a tng en and helicon butter- after heavy rain, of pat from 
and rusty a ng from the rubbish beneath the metals like a fluid, leaving 
bumped Reno oy as we slowly the track looped in mid air. But we 
man Odell the - I never knew old arrived. 

» Me man with spectacles The last camp, the construction 
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camp, was on the north bank of the 
Caracoles River, across which the en- 
gineers are throwing a bridge. Nearly 
all the engineers on this tropical work 
are young Englishmen and Americans, 
though mainly Americans ; and when 

I saw one of them, and a countryman 
of mine, balancing himself on a narrow 
beam in that still and humid air and 
torrid sun, which turned one’s bones 
to water, and, high over a-swift cur- 
rent, directing the disposal of heavy 
weights with a concentration and keen- 
ness which made me recall with regret 
the way I do things at times, I got a 
new regard for his profession. 

_Next morning, packing a few neces- 
sities in an indiarubber bag—a package 
easily roped to a saddle, or flung into 
a canoe, where, should the craft over- 
turn, it can be grabbed as a lifebuoy— 
I embarked on the Rio Caracoles. 
That river is of the kind which ex- 
plorers in these tropical wilds have 
sometimes described, to our fearful joy, 
a dim and mysterious stream, the 
haunt of the sucuruju, the amphibious 
serpent whose length, in tradition, has 
no limit. But a formidable horror it 
can be, nevertheless, for one was shot 
here, just before I got to this camp, 
which really was 25 feet long, and with 
a girth of 4 feet. The Caracoles looked 
the home for such a reptile. The river 
might have been subterranean, so 
crepuscular was the day there. The 
forest on its banks met overhead, and 
the lianas and vines drooped to our 
heads. The noise of our paddles pre- 
ceded us down stream, a panic of 
scared echoes trying to escape from 
that vague tunnel. It was a stream to 
daunt the solitary explorer. But soon 
we left it, landing at a mule corral, 
saddling, and riding thence to another 
and a larger river some miles through 
the forest, the Rio Jaci-Parana. I 
was accompanied by Mr. Marion Hills, 
who superintends the construction of 
the line for the contractors. He did 
not look in the least like an engineer. 

Mr. Hills was from Texas, and it 
was possible to guess that. In the 
long rides which followed through that 
new and interesting land, which might 
have been under an enchantment it 


was so quiet and still, with that figure 
ahead of me, the very picture of a 
Western “bad man,” wearing high 
black leather boots, delicately embossed 
with an intricate floral design, guns 
slung about a slack shirt waist, and a 
gallant black hat with an extravagant 
brim, nobly raked, I stopped my mule 
at times to assure myself that I was 
not still pursuing one of the day dreams 
of boyhood, especially when that wild 
and improbable rider went under any 
group of statuesque palms. 

But what I chiefly remember of that 
riding, after the freshness and vitality 
of the morning had gone, was the 
terrific pour of the sun in that never- 
ending avenue between the impassive 
trees. Dismounting to take a photo- 
graph, after I had got what was 
wanted, and lifted the metal tripod to 
fold it again, I found it, to Mr. Hills’ 
amusement, so hot that it seared my 
hand. The tripod had stood in the 
sun no more than three minutes. 
There is no escape from this heat, 
except under the trees into which you 
can rarely find a passage, and no 
meliorating breeze. They were cruel 
and relentless noons. How the sur- 
veyors managed to endure it, standing 
for long spells closely eying their instru- 
ments in the glare (which not only 
struck down, but radiated from the 
ground) I do not know. At the end of 
each day my pigskin leggings were like 
wet brown paper with the perspiration, 
and my hands were crinkled and 
bleached as though they had soaked in 
an alkali bath. But the humid heat 
was not all. There were swarms of 
pium flees by day, which sat on our 
faces and gorged themselves with our 
blood, and when they retired from 
duty at sundown the mosquitoes took 
their placeson us. And the ants! One 
big fellow of this tribe, the alligator 
ant, is an inch long, and waits in your 
bed for your arrival. He bites like 
pruning shears. But the insect plagues 
of the country really want articles and 
illustrations to themselves. An un- 
travelled Englishman coming to this 
land does not find a new world so mach 
as another geological epoch. He dis- 
covers his data of life almost com- 














pletely wrong or understated. The 
newcomer is sure, as they say here, to 
“ get stung.” 

At night we would come to a 
camp—and it never failed to surprise 
me that it should be there at all— 
where another little band of strangers, 
engineers, and doctors, just as frank 
and hospitable as the last, took us in 
and filled our cans—fed us on parrot, 
monkey, agouti, and wild turkey, as a 
change from the wearying tinned 
rations, and produced the sole bottle of 
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before placing your feet in the morning. 
Round such a group of shelters the 
dominant forest mounted. To each 
camp several hunters were attached, to 
provide the men with fresh meat ; and 
swinging in my hammock at the end 
of the day’s ride, feeling like a wooden 
doll in the joints, lazily watching the 
flood of moonlight streaming in phos- 
phorescence from the crowns of sleeping 
palms, from cornices and columns in 
that forest mass—yet still it left there 
caverns of black night and mere sug- 

















An incident of the work. Owing to the heavy rains, the earth runs from beneath the metals, with the 
result here shown, 


whisky in existence for many weary 
leagues in our honour ; they wanted to 
know everything, and told us what 
they knew. Each camp was a small 
collection of lightly constructed shelters 
of attalea palm fronds laid on poles. 
The flooring, of split rails, was built 
on short stilts a little from the ground. 
Frail though they looked they were 
usually weatherproof, though now and 
then the rain streamed on your face all 
night ; and oh, how the insects loved 
them! You carefully inspected your 
bed at night, and surveyed the floor 


gestive outlines of unimaginable shapes 
—I listened to the stories of the things 
the hunters had briefly seen when 
behind that dark wall down which the 
moonlight streamed, and of what the 
surveyors, making traverses in the 
unknown, had heard there, the sudden 
scream in the silence, where nothing 
but the trees showed. Occasionally 
while talking, we heard the far roar 
of a jaguar, for these big cats 
were plentiful, and usually came at 
night to look at the place where the 
mules were tethered. But the cry of 
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the jaguar could be understood. It 
was the other cries which men working 
alone in the vague aisles had heard 
which most interested us. 

Our journey was mostly along that 
track, the narrow lane through the 
jungle. Towards the end of the journey 
it also ends, and the place where it is to 
be is marked with stakes by the men 
who have been locating the route for the 
railway. Gangs move forward to fell 
the forest there, and the trees and 
undergrowth are left to dry; later 
they are fired, the vast stumps being 
dynamited. The graders follow to 
level the road. It does not get accom- 
plished so easily as this gets written, 
and the young men who direct the 
business are unable to endure many 
months of it before they retreat to the 
hospital base at Porto Velho for re- 
pairs. It made one nervous to hear 
so much of malaria and dysentery, and 
I should be doing very wrong if I 
discounted in the least the stories I 
heard of the unhealthiness of the 
Brazils, More, I myself saw much 
sickness, as though the presence of 
that forest were baleful. But I am 
bound to add that I never had the 
least touch of fever during my stay ; 
in fact, never felt lighter and more 
alive in my life. 

When I remembered that the Eng- 
land must be near to her time of 
departure I was still far inland. There 
was no time to lose, if I was not to be 
left behind. We left the track and 
entered the forest itself. The ten-mile 
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ride, which took all day, through those 
lofty and twilight aisles, where often 
we were forced to lie along the mules’ 
backs to get through, the plunging 
through swamps up to our saddles, the 
ascent of an unsuspected range of 
hills which gave us, from the summit, 
vistas to be obtained hardly anywhere 
in Amazonas, peeps over the jungle 
roof, an ocean of green, have nothing 
to do with the railway, so must be 
left out. We reached the Madeira 
again not far from Bolivia. Arriving 
at the falls of the Caldeirao do Inferno 
(the cauldron of hell), where the rail. 
way company has established a depot 
for the reception of the batalaoes 
with stores passing up river to the end 
of the line, we found the company’s 
launch, in which we shot the rapids, 
At the Jaci-Parana we obtained mules 
and rode to the end of the line to find 
that the train had just left. ‘ Well,” 
said Marion Hills, ‘“‘ Porto Velho or 
bust.” It just missed being the latter. 
For we requisitioned a hand-cart witha 
crew of five natives, and they began 
to pump us down through that cruel 
heat a distance of 65 miles. Humped 
on that ridiculous conveyance we got 
cramps and dire thirst, and lost the 
pin from the lever, and found it miles 
back, and so went on again to be 
broiled in the motionless and invisible 
lagoon of vaporous heat which stagnated 
between the forest walls of the track. 
Nothing happened, however, and the 
next morning the England up-anchored, 
and there went the last of Porto Velho. 





Since the writer's return the line has been completed for a distance of about 
100 miles, and a regular train service on the completed section has been instituted. 
In a space of a year and a half or two years the whole line is expected to be com- 


pleted. 


This line, when complete, will link up 6,000 miles of river navigation 


on the Amazon and its tributaries with 4,000 miles of river navigation on the 
Madre de Dios, Beni, Mamoré, Guapore, and other rivers rising in the high lands 
of Bolivia and in the State of Matto Grosso, the largest State of Brazil. 
Besides its vegetable products, Bolivia is a country incredsbly rich in the most 


precious minerals, gold, silver, copper, and other ores abounding. 


Tt is only the 


impassable barrier to the transportation of machinery inwards and the export of 
ores and finished products outwards which has prevented the development of 


the natural wealth of the country. 

















All the dimplds wn the 
world wouldnt pay bills. 


business, ate his dinner, and 
locked himself in hisden. During 
the meal he apologised to his wife, and 
asked her to excuse him for the rest of 
the evening. 
“It’s those bills,” said Minnie Hay- 
ward, with a delicious pout that 
showed her dimples ; “I can’t under- 


i HAYWARD came home from 


stand why they send the horrid things.” 


“It’s those bills,’ he answered 
grimly ; “ I’m just going upstairs to see 
whether we’re ruined.” 

“ Poor little us-es!’’ she exclaimed, 
‘us-es,”’ of course, standing for the 
plural of us. 

He kissed her and went off to his 
study. 

From a drawer he took a pile of 
papers and placed them on his desk. 
Here was the whole collection, unless 
his wife—she couldn’t have run up 
anything very serious in fourteen days. 

A tapping at the door interrupted 
him. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“Only me,’ was the answer in 
Minnie’s voice. 

“Have you been ordering anything 
in town since the New Year ? ” 

“ Unlock the door and I’ll tell you.” 

He turned the key. 

“T left my book here,” she said, 
“and I’ve come to find it. Still 
bothering about those wretched bills ? 
Poor old Peter!” She always had a 
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different name for him, and to-night 
he was Peter. ‘‘ Come downstairs and 
play with the kitten,” she ended, “ it’s 
such fun.” 

“You haven’t answered me yet,” he 
reminded her. 

‘“‘ About ordering things in town ? ” 

John Hayward nodded. 

“T’ve forgotten what they were— 
but we had to have ’em. Simply had 
tohave’em,” she pursued. “‘ You——” 

“ Police regulations, I suppose,’’ he 
had interrupted. “We had to send 
Margaret a wedding-present we couldn’t 
afford ; we had to have a cook who 
burst the kitchen-boiler; we had to 
have oysters and champagne and all 
those people on New Year’s Eve eo 
but Minnie had fled. His list was by 
no means exhausted. The detail of it 
was all carefully set out in the pile 
before him. 

He was alone now, and could give 
his mind to the work. Here and there, 
salient in red ink, the words, “‘ A cheque 
would be esteemed,” caught his eye ; 
the rest was an array of black numerals 
that added up into a formidable sum, 
exceeding his estimate and making him 
feel rather sick about the middle. 
They had only been married two years, 
and this was to be the end of it—debt, 
disaster, the breakage of their home. 
It was no use Minnie’s pouting and 
showing her dimples. All the dimples 
in the world wouldn’t pay bills. He 
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looked up and found her picture on his 
desk. ‘‘ The dear kid!” he said in- 
voluntarily. ‘If only somebody had 
taught her that two and two make four, 
that money has to be earned, that if 
you can’t afford a thing you’ve got to 
say ‘ No’ firmly and stick to it ! ” 

He went over their love-making and 
their married life. He had found her 
in his office, a_ ridiculous pretty 
creature who asked for work. She 
would do anything, she said, as long as it 
gave her a living. She had come with 
a letter from Gardiner. 
“This is Miss Priest- 
ley,” he wrote, ‘she 
has been studying 
typing and shorthand 
and has graduated at 
one of the big schools. 
In a large office like 
yours there is sure to 
be a vacancy. You 
would be putting Mrs. 
Gardiner eternally in 
your debt if you found 
Miss Priestley an en- 
gagement. Come and 
dine with us, and we 
will tell you all about 
it.” Hayward laid the 
letter aside, and told 
the girl to call again 
that day week. 


“But I want to 
know now,’ was her 
answer. 

“Tam only an 
officer of the com- 
pany; I can do 


nothing without con- 
sulting my superiors.” 

“Oh,” she - said, 
“won't they let you do it by your- 
self !”’ 

‘This day week,” he replied, “ or 
you could leave your address,” 

““T’d sooner come back,” and then, 
“T think I shall like sitting in an office 
and doing work.” 

Hayward had his doubts as he bowed 
her out. ‘‘ Too pretty—far too pretty. 
That kind of young woman ought to be 
endowed.” He made this reflection 


before resuming the labours she had so 
Her visit was as 


gaily interrupted. 





eee 
Only me,’ was the answer in Minnie’s 
voice.” 
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though someone had brought in a bowl 
of flowers, then carried them off again, 
The perfume, the freshness, the beauty 
lingered long after she was gone. 

It followed him to the Gardiners, 
where he arrived the next evening but 
one. 

“What did you think of poor Miss 
Priestley ? ” began his hostess towards 
the end of a good dinner ; “so well- 
connected and so unfortunate!” she 


exclaimed. “It’s a crime to bring 
girls into the world if you can’t provide 
for them.” 
“A very common 
crime,” commented 
Hayward. 


“But such girls!” 
cried Mrs. Gardiner. 

“She ought to get 
married.” 

“So ought you.” 

“TI? I’ve notime,” 
he laughed ; “ never 
had any.” 

It was a tiny seed 
and more or less dis- 
creetlysown. Butstill 
it was sown. During 
the evening Hayward 
learnt that Colonel 
Priestley had died, 
leaving the girl and 
her mother without a 
penny. She had rich 


friends; ‘‘ You can’t 
live on your friends, 
though,” and Mrs. 


' Gardiner nodded, al- 
most as though to inti- 
mate that she herself 
had made the attempt 
andfailed ingloriously. 

“They sent her to the shorthand 

school ; and I suppose they buy her 

frocks,” she ended. ‘“‘ We have her 

down for week-ends and cheer her up a 

little. The mother’s an old silly, but 

she does do what she’s told.” 
Here was Miss Priestley’s history in 

a nutshell. “ Brought up in luxury, 

and now Mrs. Gardiner made no 

effort to soften the ‘‘ now.” 
It was a joint week-end at the 

Gardiner’s country place that settled 

matters. 
































“Of course I’m only employed by 
the company,” said John Hayward, 
“but I’ve prospects. We'd have to 
begin in a small way.” 

“Tt’s like a game,” she answered, 
“you wait for somebody to die, then 
step up one. When all the others are 
dead, you'll be the What-you-may- 
call-it? Colonel, eh, or Commander- 
in-Chief ? ”” 

He tried to impress upon her during 
their engagement that he was offering 
her all he had, and that all he had was 
little enough for one so fine, so exqui- 
site, and delicate as she. Still they 
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And yet she was never wilfully extrava- 
gant. She took cabs to save her 
clothes, she said; and there were so 
many things they had to do or get, not 
because they wanted to, but because 
“ everybody else ’’ did them, wore them, 
got them, or had them. In spite of 
her misfortunes, she had never acquired 
the philosophy of the relatively poor. 
“It’s those rich friends of hers,’ he 
said darkly, “they’ve spoilt her.” 
Tradesmen, servants, everybody 
cheated her, or took advantage of her 
inexperience. He had to be at his 
office, and _couldn’t run the house as 
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“1 think I shall like sitting in an office and doing work, 


would make it do till their turn came. 
“Rome wasn’t built in a day,” he 
ended heartily. 

To-night, sitting up in his study, he 
was face to face with the result. A pile 
of bills that anticipated a year’s income 
confronted him; and against it he 
weighed the dear shape of the woman 
he loved. Yes, he loved her ; and that 
made its sting the keener. If she had 
only been practical, been more like the 
women who moved about him in his 
office! They were of a different metal, 
harder, more solid. He remembered 
how ridiculous it had seemed when she 
had proposed to work as they worked. 





well. She had not meant to load him 
with this burden, with debt and waste 
and wretchedness. She had meant 
very well by him; and yet—there 
matters stood. 

At a late hour he crossed the landing, 
to find gas and gas-stove burning in his 
dressing-room. ‘More waste!” he 
groaned ; and still he knew that she 
had meant very well again. They had 
the gas laid on ; why not use it. That 
would have been her answer. He put 
out the stove, and began his prepara- 
tions for the night. 

“Well?” It was her voice, and 
something in the intonation suggested 
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that she was snug and warm in 
bed. 

““ We'll have to face it,” he replied. 

“That'll be fun,” came back to 
him, and then sleepily, “ Poor little 
us-es |” 

On the Monday men came with a van 
and took the furniture away, leaving 
Minnie with but her bed and the bare 
floor. At dusk she tried to light the gas 
as usual; and then she remembered 
that there was no gas. Hayward had 
prepared her; yet till these things 
actually happened she did not realise 
that it was not 
altogether “a lark.” 
There was a little 
coal in the cellar, so 


she had a fire. The 
cook—the one who 
had burst the 


kitchen boiler—had 
been dismissed ; the 
parlour-maid, now 
their sole domestic, 
seemed undistressed 
by the situation ; 
but Ellis had al- 
ways been a “ trea- 
sure.”’ Solemnly she 
lit candles and laid 
the tea-things out 
on top of an empty 
packing - case dis- 
covered in the lum- 
ber-room. When 
John came in from 
town more packing- 
cases were pro- 
duced, sufficient to 
form a _ dinner- 
table; and they sat on_ kitchen 
chairs and ate off the kitchen china. 
Those men had been merciless, and had 
carried away everything. 

“ The stuff’ll be sold by auction, and 
then we'll pay our debts,” was Hay- 
ward’s only comment. “It'll just do 
it, I suppose, unless we make new ones.”’ 

“‘ Poor little us-es,”’ said Minnie ; and 
then, ‘I can’t get another cook with 
the house in this state, canI ? Nobody 
would come.” 

“We'll manage with Ellis, if she’ll 
stay.” 


For the first time in their lives 
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“*To-night, sitting up in his study, he was face 
to face with the result.” 
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Minnie discussed ways and means with 
something approaching shrewdness, 

“We ought to have the Burtons and 
the Lucases and the Gardiners in to 
dinner, but I suppose we can’t now, 
And then there are the Ashburnham- 
Smiths—they would stare!” 

“IT don’t think we'll accept or give 
parties as long as this lasts,” said he, 
“and look here, Min, I’ve hardly any 
ready money, and people won't give 
credit now the furniture’s gone. We'll 
have to buy things as we go along. 
I'll have to give you so much a day and 
you'll go out and 
spend it and do 
your best with it.” 

“ But the butcher 
called this morning, 
the same as usual, 
and the grocer and 


the baker.” 
“Tt’s the last 
time,” he = said; 


“they told me so 
when I went in and 
asked them to wait 
for the auction.” 

“They ave mean,” 
she exclaimed; 
“ they’ve got shops 
full of things — 
what more do they 
want ?” 

“ They can’t go 
on getting things if 
they’re not paid.” 

““T suppose not,” 
said Minnie, with 
the air of some- 
one who has made 
a surprising discovery. 

Next morning, armed with a handful 
of change, she went out and did the 
day’s marketing. It was more amusing 
than sitting at home and looking at the 
packing-cases and the bare floors. 
And, besides, it was like doing a puzzle. 
Here was so much money ; now see 
what you can get with it. The puzzle 
increased in interest as one went on 
with it ; and gradually Minnie began to 
get more and more. 

The auction came and went. “It 
passed off all right,” said John, “ we ve 
paid everybody—that’s some comfort. 
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She asked about some of her pet they keep there, and the lowest prices. 
pieces. And I won’t buy anything I don t 
“J wasn’t there,” he replied, “ but | want—they can say what they like ! 
the silver tea-service sold very well, she added viciously. The loss of her 
and the dining-room furniture.” drawing-room furniture distressed her 

“ And the drawing-room ? ” more than all the rest. 
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“Next morning, armed with a handful of change, she went out ani did the day's marketing.” 


“ Rotten—almost given away, except They lived by lamp and candle light ; 
the French cabinet with the curly legs.” their house was a medley of bare walls, 

“The wretches—I did so love that bare floors, and those hideous packing- 
oom! But I suppose it’s my own cases; they paid ready money for 
fault. Nancy Headon tells me she everything they used, just like ordinary 
manages with less thanI had. ButI’m  working-people. Ellis, now become 
getting to know the shops and what  maid-of-all-work, continued to stay on 
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and proved herself more of a “ treasure ”’ 
than ever. Their one comfort was that 
they had a decent place to sleep in, and 
that those brutal vanmen had spared 
them that. 

“T couldn’t have stood sleeping on 
the floor,’”’ she said, shuddering. 

“Next time it may come to it—you 
never know. If we'd run up a few 
more bills—— ”’ 

“ There isn’t going to be any next 
time,” she put in hotly, “once is 
quite enough, with some to spare.” 

They lived very close to one another 
during these lean weeks ; and where 
prosperity had often found them of two 
minds, adversity now joined them with 
its bitter-sweetness. Daily she went 
out, resolved to do wonders with her 
poor handful of silver, and at last she 
discovered the real world where every 
penny is a token. John felt that she 
must be made of fine stuff to stand all 
this and never a reproach. He had 
always suspected it, now he knew for 
certain. The practical sense, too, was 
latent in her, he agreed ; to-day it had 
fair play, with no rich friends to deflect 
it and soften her with facile pity. They 


had food and drink and clothing and 


shelter, and warmth and light. Love, 
too, they had. Let her discover that 
the things they “ must” have did not 
matter. 

She was in his confidence now about 
his earnings, and at last she could see 
how much or how little such an income 
meant. “I ought to have stopped 
short there,” she would say, “ and 
there—and there,” putting her finger 
on the spot where waste, excess, ex- 
travagance began and prudence ended. 
“We couldn’t afford this—or that—or 
that,” she now explained. “As long 
as you see it,”’ he answered, and drew 
her to him. 

On her birthday—that was just 
before Easter—a van drew up at the 
house and brought back her cherished 
drawing-room furniture, every stick of 
it, including the rug that had proved 
too much for her at Goodbody’s sale, 
and the bronze figurine that the man 
had ‘‘ made” her buy. As the things 
went back to their old places she felt 
almost unrepentant. Still, they had 
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managed without them, and the bronze 
was an extravagance, the rug an im- 
pertinent luxury, considering their 
means. But how had the things come 
back to her? That was the main 
question. 

John, home from the office, was 
dragged straight off to the drawing. 
room. 

“Find everything all right?” he 
asked. 

She placed an arm round his neck: 
“You dear old darling! But how 
did you manage to get them together 
again, seeing they were sold ? ” 

“T arranged it with a dealer,” he 
confessed ; “I told him I’d buy the 
things back if I could, and leave him a 
fair profit if he kept them till June.” 

“ But it’s only April!” 

‘““So much the better,” said he. 

His own birthday arrived and with it 
the former contents of their dining- 
room. He had made the same arrange- 
ments with the dealer about this, too. 
“It comes a bit expensive,” he ex- 
plained, “‘ but not half so expensive 
as buying new stuff altogether. We're 
living well below our income, and so I 
can afford an occasional flutter.” 

“If you get the other things back 
we'll live lower still.” 

“You're doing splendidly,” he an- 
swered proudly, ‘‘ don’t overdo it.” 

Nevertheless, it became a purpose, 
almost a passion, with her to see how 
soon they could win back the missing 
pieces. She planned like a general, 
she organised and economised like a 
financier. Hayward said he thought 
he could trace most of the other things. 
He had done all he could with the 
dealer ; at the time he had no hope of 
saving more than those two rooms. 
It would be difficult to follow up what 
remained, but still it might be done. 
Month by month Minnie compared 
their outgoings with their incomings 
and marked down what she wanted. 
There was his den, the little room up- 
stairs where he had struggled with the 
bills. It should be the next to be won 
back. He sent it home in sections, anc 
both sat on the desk over which he had 
stooped and figured and brooded— 
to-night they drummed their heels 
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upon its flanks and beat a march of 
triumph. 

Little by little, piece by piece, their 
old home came together again. By 
Christmas Eve it was complete. The 
last load was his gift to her—a prosaic 
enough present, if viewed materially. 
It was the gear of their spare-bedroom. 
“Now you can have people to stay 
with you again,” he laughed, “‘ but not 
all the time ! ” 

“T don’t want ’em 
—unless they’re very 
nice—like you,” She 
said, looking at the 
strong quiet man who 
had put up with so 
much, had asked so 
very little in return 
for all he had given 
her. She saw herself 
once more, standing 
in his office, with Mr. 
Gardiner’s letter and 
its little plea for help. 
How had he not 
helped her these three 
years — with  out- 
stretched hands — 
generously — unsel- 
fishly—asking neither 
gratitude nor praise ! 
In a passion of tears 
she put her head to his shoulder and 
cried as though her heart would break. 

It lasted but a minute. A little later 
she was radiant. 

“Confess !”’ she said, as they sat 
together in the warmth and comfort of 
their home, the blinds drawn, Ellis, the 
maid, retired and gone to bed. ‘“‘ Con- 
fess!” she cried, ‘“ there’s something 
wrong in all you’ve told me about 
getting our things back. I’ve tried 
hard to believe it—— ” 


Minnie compared their outgoings with 
their incomings.” 
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“ But this last year I’ve grown such 
a wiseacre that I really can’t,’’ he putin, 
laughing gaily as a boy. 

“T’m not such a little fool as I used 
She was le. 1ing 


to be, am I, Jack?” 
forward for his praise. 

“You never were a fool, Min, you 
lacked a little necessary experience——” 

A light had suddenly come to her, a 
woman’s intuition of how it happened. 

“You stopped the 
tradespeople calling, 
and cut off the gas!” 

He nodded. 

“And it was you 
who had the things 
taken away and then 
brought back — to 
give me a lesson ? ” 

‘“Not quite. 
They’d have never 
come back if, years 
ago, I hadn’t made a 
friend. He’s your 
husband, Min.” 

“You mean your- 
self?” 

““T mean myself,” 
he agreed. “ Long 
before we married I 
had saved up one 
year’s salary and 
put it aside to wait 
till it was wanted—badly wanted. 
It saved us last January. It came out 
of hiding and paid off all those bills. 
You're right about the rest. I had the 
things taken away and stored—till we 
were really fit to have a home of our 
own. We hadn’t quite appreciated it 
before, had we, Min ? ” 

“T hadn’t, you had,” she answered 
thoughtfully ; and then, “ I’m glad you 
saved that money, Jack—please save 
some more.” 
















THE HUMORIST. 


A COUNCIL SCHOOL IDYL. 


BY B. PAUL NEUMAN. 


I 


OOKING idly out of the staircase 
L window, Mr. Payne, the new 
master at the Chignett Street 
Council School, suddenly heard an 
appalling cry. It takes something 
choice in the way of cries to stir the 
pulses of an experienced assistant 
teacher, but Mr. Payne was young, and 
new to the work. He ran out into the 
playground, which was almost deserted 
at this period of the dinner interval. 
Almost, but not quite, for over there in 
the far corner he saw a little knot of 
boys stooping and struggling. As he 
came out into the open air a weaker 
but still agonising cry spurred him on. 

“‘ What are you doing ? ”’ he shouted. 

Instantly the knot loosened, and four 
small boys, one crying vigorously, de- 
tached themselves. The weeper stood 
with his arm across his face leaning 
against the wall, the others in stiff and 
awkward attitudes that said as plainly 
as words : ‘‘ Now we're in for it.” 

Mr. Payne went up to the author of 
the cries and drew his arm from his face. 

““What’s the matter, Duncan? ” he 
asked. 

The boy pointed to some strips of 
wood lying on the ground. 

“They've been crucifying me,” he 
sobbed, and held out his hands. The 
backs had evidently been rubbed 
violently against the rough wood, and 
the skin had been grazed. 

“Whose work is this?” the master 
demanded indignantly, looking at the 
other three. 

“Marsh put ’em up to it,” said the 
victim, “and it was ’e rubbed my 
’ands against the wood.” 

“*Twasn’t me any more than them,” 
mumbled Marsh, a biggish, square- 
built boy, with red hair and sharp, 
little twinkling eyes. 

‘Well, I shall 


send you all to 
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Mr. Worth,” said Mr. Payne as he 
marched the victim to the water-taps 
for antiseptic treatment. 

“T’m very glad you caught those 
boys this morning,” remarked the 
headmaster to his assistant at closing 
time. “I gave Marsh four of the best. 
What do you think the little ruffian had 
the impudence to tell me ? ” 

Mr. Payne shook his head. 

“Did he say Duncan asked to have 
it done?” 

“No, not quite so bad as that. After 
one or two tries to shuffle out of it he 
admitted that it was his idea—the 
crucifying. ‘He did look funny,’ he 
said, ‘and I’ve always been fond of a 
joke.’ ”’ 


II 


It was some time before anything 
more was heard at school about Marsh’s 
fondness for a joke. Then it was Mr. 
Payne himself who was reminded of it, 
and in a very unpleasant way. He 
happened one day to have a number of 
papers to correct for a night-school 
class, and it occurred to him that 
instead of going home to dinner he 
would stop at the school and do the 
work during the interval. Accordingly, 
after morning school was over, he 
looked round the room at the three or 
four boys lingering for one reason or 
another. Among them were Marsh, 
and a simple, blameless lad named 
Hibberd. 

Mr. Payne took out sixpence. 

“Look here, Hibberd,” he said, “I 
wish you’d do something for me. Run 
down to the Aerated, and bring me a 
large glass of milk and three buns or 
rock cakes. You can keep the other 
penny for yourself.” 

“Tll go and get the things, sir, 
but——’”’ Hibberd began. 
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‘He can’t take the penny,” Marsh 
completed the sentence for him, “‘ be- 
cause he’s a scout. I’m not a scout,” 
he added pointedly. 

Mr. Payne, however, took no notice 
of the hint, but handed the sixpence to 
Hibberd, who ran off, followed by the 
other boy. 

It was nearly a quarter of an hour 
before he came upstairs again with the 
milk and the buns. 

“You have been a time,” said the 
master; “I thought you'd forgotten 
all about it and had run home.” 

“ Please, sir,’ answered the panting 
Hibberd, ‘‘ it wasn’t my fault. Marsh 
told me to get the milk, and he’d get 
the buns. I don’t know where he went 
for them. I suppose we must have 
missed each other. I only just got 
them from him.”’ 

“ All right, Hibberd ; thank you for 
getting them. Run off now to your 
own dinner.”’ 

Left to himself, Mr. Payne emptied 
the bag on the table and found a bun 
and two rock cakes. He made a start 
on the rock cake. The first mouthful 
ended in disaster. He gave a good, 
hard bite, and immediately felt a horrid, 
grating jar which, for the moment, 
made him think that he had broken a 
tooth in half, and that the fragment 
was knocking about against the other 
teeth. Scientific investigation soon 
showed that his teeth were intact, but 
that he had been pitting them against 
a business-like pellet of wallsend. 
Further scrutiny disclosed the fact that 
five or six more nuggets had been in- 
geniously substituted for currants in 
both the rock cake and the bun. 

The case was clear against Marsh. 
At first, indeed, he denied the charge, 
and declared that his mother had found 
several bits of coal in the bread from 
Smith’s where he had bought the cakes. 

“ Then why did you go there instead 
of to the Aerated?” asked the 
teacher, and, after a little more fencing, 
Marsh threw up the sponge and admitted 
that he had made the change “for a 
joke.” 

This time the headmaster sent for 
the father—an enlargement of the boy, 
framed in a loud check suit which 
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strongly suggested the regular betting 
man. His eyes twinkled exactly like 
the lad’s, and when he heard the story, 
and saw the artificial currants, he 
laughed heartily. 

“Tl give him a good talking to,” 
he said, between the guffaws. “I 
expect ’e’d got something against the 
teacher. ’E’s a rare one, is Jim, for 
gettin’ ’is own back, and ’e generally 
does it in such a comical sort 0’ way, 
you can’t ’elp laughin’. The fact is, 


’e takes after me—’e’s got a wonderful 
sharp sense o’ yumour.”’ 


Iil 


About a fortnight after this incident 
Mr. Worth was startled one afternoon 
by a loud knock on the door of his 
room. Before he could answer the 
door burst open, and Mr. Marsh walked 
in. There was no twinkle in his angry 
eyes, and no suavity in his rasping 
voice. 

“Good day, sir,” he began; “ I’ve 
come about that little scab o’ mine in 
the school ’ere. I want you to give 
"im the soundest welting you know 
ow to; the ’arder, and the longer, and 
the more sting in it, the better.” 

Here he paused for breath, and the 
head got in a word or two. 

“Why, Mr. Marsh,” he said, “ what’s 
wrong with the boy now ? ” 

“Wrong with the boy?” repeated 
Mr. Marsh loudly; “ why, everything’s 
wrong with him. ’E’s an idle, lazy, 
spiteful young vagabond, that’s what 
’e is. ’E lies, and ’e steals, and ’e’d 
cheek a bloomin’ bishop. I dunno 
what boys are comin’ to. If I'd 
be’aved like ’im, I shouldn’t ’ave ’ad 
an ’ole bone in my carcase, and quite 
right, too.” 

“ But what’s he been doing that you 
want me to punish him for?” asked 
Mr. Worth a little impatiently. 

“Doin’? Ah! .... Mr. Marsh’s 
voice rumbled impressively low in his 
throat as he felt in three or four pockets 
and finally produced a small box which 
he handed with a flourish to the head- 
master. ‘‘ Open that!” 

Mr. Worth did as he was requested. 
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Inside the box lay two comely cigars, 
and there was space for two more. 

“See them ? ”’ 

The head nodded. 

“Well, I knoo that boy ’ad been 
wastin’ ’is money—my money, that is— 
in smokes, though ’e swore ’e didn’t 
know the taste o’ tobacco. Yesterday 
was ‘is birthday, and ’is aunt came in 
and left a shillin’ for’im. Well, I don’t 
believe in lettin’ children ’andle money. 
I generally take care of it for them, but 
this time you see, for a_partickler 
reason, I let ’im ’ave it. ’E stopped 
out till eight, and when ’e come in I see 
‘is jacket was bulgin’. So I says, 
“Come ’ere, Jim,’ but ’e edged away 
like, and then I felt pretty sure ’e was 
tryin’ to smuggle, so I copped ’old of 
‘im and put my ’and in ’is pocket and 
pulled out that box and saw that one 
of the cigars was gone. ‘Oh, ho!’ 
says I, ‘you’re the boy that doesn’t 
know the taste of tobacco, are you ? 
I’ll keep these for you,’ I says, ‘ till 
you're one and twenty.’ Then ’e 
starts snivellin’ and makin’ hiself a 


noosance, so I packs ’im off to bed. I 
went out to a place where I ’ad to meet 
some friends on a matter o’ business, 
and, after we'd ’ad a glass, I remem- 
bered the cigars, and I thought I’d like 
to see what sort o’ stuff they sell to boys 
nowadays. 


So I took one out and 
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lighted it. We were talkin’ pollertics, 
and I was puffin’ while one o’ my 
friends was jawin’, and all of a sudden 
there was a bang and a hissin’, and then 
another bang, and before I knoo where 
I was, my moustache was all singed, 
and ’alf a cracker fair up my nose, 
Look ’ere!”’ 

And the wrathful father pointed to 
a very ragged moustache and a very 
red nose. 

Mr. Worth felt sorely tempted to 
laugh, but managed to control his 
features, and only said : 

“Well, Mr. Marsh, I really don’t see 
that I can do anything. It isn’t a 
school offence. Surely you can deal 
with the matter yourself.” 

“So I would, but ’e’s that artful. 
’E sleeps with our lodger, and it was too 
late to tackle ’im last night when I 
got in. This mornin’ ’e was up and 
out before I was down. Then there’s 
‘is mother—you know what women 
are. And, besides, there’s that bloomin 
society.” 

“ Still, I’m afraid you must do the 
best you can,” said Mr. Worth, “ and, 
after all, you know, Mr. Marsh, there 
ts a comic side to his pranks. You 
could see it when he nearly broke Mr. 
Payne’s teeth. Don’t you remember ? 
‘He takes after me,’ you said; ‘he’s got 
a wonderful sharp sense of humour.’”’ 


SUMMER. 


HE last red roses hang on the wall 
With hearts aflame: the garden all 


Is full of colour, in every bue ; 


Michaelmas daisies mauve and blue, 


Sunflowers in masses of gold agleam, 


That winter is near ’s a fantastic dream ; 


In this golden haze of October sun 


Summer can never be over and done. 


O! stay, sweet Summer, returner, stay ! 


Give us thy splendour at height of day. 


Stay, sweet Summer, returner, stay ! 


E’en as we call thee, thou art away. 





Epiru DART. 
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BY L. R. BRIGHTWELL, F.Z.S. 


The following article deals chiefly with certain nocturnal animals that are rarely, if 
ever, seen by the general public. 


Wit ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


N 


OT long ago it was my privilege 
to spend a night in the gardens 


of the Zoological Society, 
Regent's Park—a glorious moonlit 
night, in mid-July, when I enjoyed 


the golden opportunity of witnessing 
the manners and customs of the various 
inmates, untroubled by the public’s 
curious gaze; when walking sticks, 
and greasy paper bags, and prodigies of 
indigestibility in the form of buns, and 
match boxes, and cigarette ends, were 
forgotten for a few happy hours whilst 
the gates were shut. Hoping it may 
be of some interest to many readers of 
the PALL MALL MAGAZINE, who have 
doubtless often wondered what sort of 
place the Zoo becomes after dark, I 
propose to make another tour of the 
gardens, in imagination, and this is 
what I see—and hear. 

Clack, clack, clack! the turnstile 
ushers forth the last of the keepers ; all 
sightseers left the gardens long ago ; 
and the grounds, deserted and silent, 
settle with, it seems to me, a sigh of 
relief to await the coming night. 


Now is the time when kennels, heaps of 
straw, and boxes filled with hay, give up 





their living contents to the evening air ; 
when empty yards and paddocks, that 
have sweltered in the midday sun, 
become for six short hours the scene 
of such high jinks as are never dreamt 
of by the respectable diurnal public. 
Now do those shy, retiring animals so 
rarely seen by visitors, unless hauled 
into publicity for a moment, by request, 
come forth to revel in the cool and 
solitude. 

Unfortunately, there are two de- 
cidedly disquieting elements to be 
contended with throughout this other- 
wise most fascinating and ideal excur- 
sion. The first and chief source of 
discomfort is a tendency my boots have 
to resound upon the gravel like the tramp 
of a regiment. The second, which for- 
tunately soon wears off, is an uneasy 
feeling, greatly increased by the sus- 
picion with which the law regards me 
through the railings, that I am some- 
how up to no good and altogether a 
very shady character, not unacquainted 
with a jemmy and a bunch of spidery 
keys. 

However, the noise of my boots soon 
reassures me as to my virtuous and 
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harmless nature ; though that is more 
than can be said for their effect upon 
the animals. Cranes, hitherto sleeping 
peacefully upon one leg, come sharply 
to attention, and arouse their neigh- 
bours with a hoarse alarum. Security 
from prowling foes has long since 
caused them to abstain from posting 
sentinels. Distrust and indignation 
glare upon me from the owl’s unwinking 
eyes ; especially do I upset one big 
eagle owl, who, poised upon a pole, 
suddenly flings himself towards me, and, 
ruffling up his feathers until he appears 
to be twice as big again, greets me with 
loud ‘‘ Whooo00-whoooo00s.”’ A prowl- 
ing cat—he lives officially in the hay 
loft of the elephant house, and so 
may be considered “on the staff”— 
slinks past me with fast rising tail; 
a sound unpleasantly like a police 
whistle comes from the parrot aviaries ; 
and a dozing jackdaw, sleepily raising 
his head, says, in a husky whisper, 
“ Bill ’—as though to rouse the 
authorities | 

A number of frousy bundles of fur, 
lying in covered cages near the Lemur 
House, are labelled “ Phalangers.”” On 


a clear day the labels are distinctly 


visible, but nothing else is. To-night, 
these bundles are unrolled and full of 
garrulous activity, cramming them- 
selves with their official rations, and 
performing the strangest antics with 
their prehensile tails. The lemurs are 
all abed and fast asleep—at least I 
assume they are asleep; but I am 
forgetting my boots. No sooner do 
I come within a dozen yards of their 
quarters than the silence is rent with 
such a babel of discordant cries as ring 
in my ears for full five minutes after- 
wards. A phalanger, generally mute, 
adds his loud voice to the unearthly din. 
The dingoes whine and bark to see a 
stranger here at such an hour; the 
wombats favour me with asleepy grow] ; 
and those two dainty trifles from Tas- 
mania, the ‘“‘ Devil’ and the native 
“Wolf,” give me ferocious welcome. 
A pair of hunting dogs, too, show such 
an obvious desire to begin hunting 
without more delay—and a man hunt 
for preference—that it is something of 
a relief to find myself at length con- 
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fronted with the comparative quiet of 
the Insect House. 

I say “comparative”’ quiet, ad- 
visedly. Silence itself throughout the 
day, the insect house is now alive with 
subdued, but eerie sounds. Apart from 
such smal) deer as moths and stick 
insects, the only sight that meets the 
visitor’s eye is a row of lofty cages, 
furnished with trees and sleeping boxes, 
and apparently very little else. 

But now, by standing on tip-toe and 
applying one’s eye close to the window, 
what a gathering of weird exaggerated 
forms do I behold! A strange little 
creature, half lemur, half spider, with 
long attenuated limbs and goblin face, 
is slowly emerging from his elevated 
bedroom, and makes for his dish of 
strictly vegetarian diet, though in a 
wild state he is not above demolishing 
any luckless birds that he can capture. 
Two little balls of sponge, apparently 
gummed to a branch in the next com- 
partment, gradually resolve themselves 
into a pair of slow lorises. Tiny beasts, 
with enormous eyes that threaten 
to monopolise the whole of the sur- 
rounding countenance, the loris seems 
for ever lost in wonderment at all 
around. To-night he gazes in speech- 
less astonishment—as well he may, 
though he has seen them every evening 
for the last two years-—on the jerboa 
mice that drift like balls of thistle- 
down across the floor below. Rarely 
seen, except for some few moments 
before closing hours, the jerboas spend 
the day ensconced in certain sections of 
drain pipe stowed in secluded corners 
of the cage, wherein they lie till dark. 

Suddenly the spidery creature that 
first caught my eye utters a dismal, 
cat-like howl (the feline douroucouli, 
is its name), and behold! a whirlwind 
scurry and rush, a fleeting vision of tails 
and unlimited leg, and not a jerboa 
remains in sight. Even the slow de- 
liberate loris nearly falls off the branch 
in his bewilderment, and the only 
creatures that appear quite unmoved 
are the cockroaches (unofficial residents) 
and the tarantula spider. 

However, the jerboas soon venture 
forth again, as also do the big fruit bats. 
Looking by day uncommonly like a 


, 
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number of blue bags suspended from There is a panic rush and scramble in 
the ceiling, the fruit bats now are all the badgers’ dens as my footsteps 
activity, dropping with a “plop” on catch the wary tenants’ ears. A few 
to the floor, scrambling up the wire moments of silence, however, soon 
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Studies at Dusk 


“The dainty little Jerboas are essentially a and usually indulge in the gambols shown above only 
after dark.” 


front of their cage, taking their nightly restores their confidence, and a merry 
meal of sliced bananas and other game goes forward from the point 
dainty fruits, or washing themselves where it was interrupted. A pillow 
with cat-like scrupuloysness, fight in a school dormitory is a mild 
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affair compared with the badger’s 
notion of amusement. Surely the 
phrase ‘‘ as cross as a badger”’ must be 
founded on the badger’s very natural 
remarks when the sportsman digs him 
out of hearth and home, or rather earth. 
Pandemonium but feebly describes the 
present romp—sleeping boxes tossed 
this way and that, feeding pans upset, 
water-troughs dancing like live things, 
and all this in an atmosphere of fluff, 
fur, sawdust, monkey nuts and bed- 
ding. 

Half-past nine, and the moon begins 
slowly to appear above the trees upon 
the further side of the canal. Deer, 
wild sheep and oxen are all fast 
asleep, some in the open, some in 
stalls ; birds of all kinds, bunched in 
rows upon their perches, quite undis- 
turbed by the rats that play at hide-and- 
seek upon the ground below. Again 
the lemurs raise their voices in deafen- 
ing chorus, joined by the querulous 
growls of two little Himalayan pandas, 
until my own echoing footsteps are 
completely washed away, drowned, 
utterly lost and obliterated. Brer coon 
and his brethren sit, a solemn trium- 


virate, round their evening meal, and 
look, beneath the moon’s cold light, like 
some weird fancy from the brush of 
Arthur Rackham. 

I cross the canal and enter the 


Middle Garden. Though many night 
cries reach me in this spot, the Middle 
Garden itself is by far the quietest 
portion of the menagerie. Only once 
did I hear the roaring bray of a zebra, 
troubled possibly with nightmare, or, 
more likely, mice. Here, as elsewhere, 
the great majority of nocturnal animals 
are to be found amongst the mammalia. 
‘“‘ Kids and kittens, come out to play,” 
says the Moon, adapting an ancient 
nursery rhyme to suit the peculiar 
circumstances of the place ; hence it is 
that I met the baby chamois and the 
infant tahrs, a wild goat from the 
Himalayas, who ought to have been 
in bed long ago, skipping light-heartedly 
in the middle of a patch of moonlight. 

A glorious quiet enfolds that temple 
to the god of discord—namely, the 
Parrot House—now quieter even than 
the elephants’ domain hard by, where 


a heavy breathing and occasionally a 
heavy rumbling sound tells where the 
mighty occupants lie, mountains of 
slumbrous flesh, upon the floor, with 
only the howdahs dangling overhead to 
remind them of the work-a-day to- 
morrow. 

Ten o’clock! and I pass hurriedly 
along the echoing tunnel—a ghostly 
place ; a most inopportune place in 
which to recall the rare occasions when 
some restless animal has regained for a 
while its liberty! I have a_pecu- 
liarly vivid recollection of the early 
morning scamper Sam and Barbara, the 
polar bears, enjoyed some time ago. 
Also do I remember, as clearly as 
though I had been an eye-witness, the 
hair-raising half-hour when—hark! a 
step upon the ringing pavement behind 
me! “Good night, sir,” and the night 
watchman passes on his solitary round. 
In the distance I descry little specks 
of ruddy light, where some keeper 
sleeps—in case of accidents. But, 
indeed, no stealthy tread or hot breath 
at my heels is needed to enhance the 
ghostly atmosphere of all around me. 
Higher and higher climbs the moon, 
until the gardens, full of the vague and 
unsubstantial shapes the moon calls up, 
are quite sufficiently “‘ bogeyfied,” I 
should imagine, to satisfy even the 
Psychical Research Society. And, by 
the way, the subject of ghosts being 
in my mind, I wonder whether—as 
some members of the learned body just 
alluded to affirm—the ghosts of de- 
parted animals ever revisit, in the 
night, the scenes of their terrestrial 
existence. 

It may be so, but (and for this I can 
hardly be sufficiently thankful) they 
are invisible to me, though, vividly, 
I see them in imagination, and 
beneath the moon’s pale rays the Zoo 
becomes a sight that might be well con- 
sidered cheap were the entrance fee a 
sovereign instead of a shilling. 

Houses and cages stand where now 
no cages are, and vice versa. Figures, of 
a fashion past and gone, saunter on the 
broad walk, lounge upon the chairs 
and benches, or part to right and left 
before the presence of a monstrous 
phantom, with a crowd of childish 
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spirits on its back—the late lamented 
Jumbo! 

I wonder if the bears, flung down 
upon the floor like empty sacks, are 
ever troubled with visions of the lions 
and tigers that one time filled their 


visit to their former residence, in which 
case there can scarcely be standing 
room for the living occupants. 

I wonder if the present offices of the 
Society—standing as they are upon the 
site of the old Mammal House, for- 





Mid-night. 


More inmates of the Zoo that shun the public gaze. 


(The labels are merely added to facilitate identification, and are not attached to the actual specimens.) 


cages ; or if the hosts of dead and gone 
giraffes (to say nothing of the sacred 
bulls and ostriches that took their place 
when the giraffe house suffered from a 
period of “ giraffelessness”’)—I wonder, 
if the lanky ghosts ever pay a midnight 


merly the old Cat House, formerly the 
old Ape House—are ever haunted in the 
night by ghosts of ant-eaters and 
chimpanzees, and the famous but 
short-lived gorilla, searching in vain for 
the cages that are no longer there. 
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I wonder if the cranes or the tortoises 
that successively inhabited what is now 
called the Mouse House ever make 
that highly-flavoured sanctuary a kind 
of modern Hades, or if Guy Fawkes, 
grandest of hippopotami, ever gives 
the rats of House No. 60 a surprise 
visit. The night watchman supplies no 


answer to these random speculations. 
A solemn place, the sea lions’ pond 
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reasoning generosity of sightseers— 
literally ‘“‘ wpon the waters.” 

Most visitors to the Zoo will recall the 
lofty indifference, not to say contempt, 
with which the lions and wolves regard 
the public in the day time. But now, 
to pass before their cages is to run the 
gauntlet of a crowd of leaping, dancing 
shapes that yelp and slaver at the 
mouth to reach me—a scene that lasts 


The Aard Vark. 


(A rare nocturnal animal from the Cape—presented by His Majesty the King.) 


and rockery. The great masses of 
stonework look twice as big again by 
moonlight, the promontories orna- 
mented with the sleeping seals that 
glisten like polished bronze, whilst the 
penguins stand bolt upright like a com- 
pany of ninepins set.up for Sleep to 
bowl down one by one. Wholly un- 
conscious are they of the venturesome 
rats that put off from the shore, and 
find their bread—thanks to the un- 


long after I am out ofsight. Only the 
loftiest of the lions are still indifferent. 
Indeed, the Lion House itself is com- 
paratively quiet, which may possibly be 
accounted for by the fact that the 
alteration in the noble inmates’ dinner 
hour gives rise to a corresponding 
alteration in their general habits. Only 
occasionally does a lioness turn upon 
her side and make the doors and 
windows reverberate to her sonorous 
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complaint, shrilly echoed by the jackals, 
wolves and foxes. 

Seated on a bench here by the Eland 
paddock (whose placid inmates still 
continue stolidly to chew the cud) and 
with closed eyes listening to the voices 
of the night, is to be rushed, in thought, 
from one far continent to another in 
the space of ten short minutes. A 
thunderous roar near by, and I am on 


the veldt. The roar is answered by 
the coughing bellow of a jaguar from 
the banks of the Amazon, to be in turn 
mocked by the hissing screams of two 
young Argentine pumas. The pumas’ 
screams provoke an Indian hyena to 
demoniacal laughter, and then there is 
a moment’s silence. But not for long. 
From apparently some hundred yards 
away comes the frightful, throat- 
blasting howl of a Canadian lynx, and 
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a tabby cat (originally from Tooting) 
flings back the challenge with a fearful 
seriousness of purpose. “‘ Ai, ai, ai!” 
wail the gulls, just as their free brethren 
on the coast may be no doubt wail- 
ing this moment in romantic Margate, 
and ‘‘ Booooomberooooomberooooom ” 
mutters a drowsy emu, exiled from its 
home in the Australian bush. 

The longer I remain here the more 


| 


oe 


“The Kiwi: whom no visitor has seen—or is ever likely to.” 


clearly do I realise the astonishing 
number of animals that are really at 
their best by night. Most of the in- 
mates of the mammal, swine, lion, rep- 
tile, fish, mouse, insects and marsupial 
houses, are nocturnal, to say nothing 
of the owls’ aviaries or the badgers’, 
civets’, jackals’ and rodents’ dens. 
Indeed, the great majority of the mam- 
malia share the moth’s predilection for 
the dusk, just as the majority of birds 
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agree that the day was meant for work 
and play and the night for sleep. 

But the air is chilly now, so I push 
on past the row of dens that face the 
antelope paddock. Here live those 
staunch conservatives whom nothing 
will persuade to give up their nocturnal 
habits. So the Society wisely humours 
them and gives them their allowance 
of meat or vegetables when most other 
creatures are content to give their 
appetites a rest. 

The black serval (like the black 
leopard) enjoys a reputation for ferocity 
far outshining that of his more normally 
coloured brethren, and to-night he ven- 
tures forth to exchange incivilities with 
a quartette of jackals in the pen next 
door. The leopard stealthily stalks me 
for so long as the confines of his “ run” 
permits. Now comes the aard vark, 
rarest of South African mammailia, his 
snout all caked with relics of his pollard 
supper, and horribly does he surprise 
the porcupines next door. Now do the 


kangaroo rats, the sloth, coati, kinka- 


é 
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jou, and binturong begin to really 
‘live’? ; and a stifled bellow from the 
Reptile House tells me the crocodiles are 
waking up. But, unfortunately, the 
warm summer nights are all too short 
for my purpose, and a chilliness in all 
around me and a certain pallor in the 
east tells me the dawn in breaking. 
Then do the boxes and the heaps of 
straw reclaim their festive tenants. 
The shy New Zealand kiwi, whom no 
man (save the authorities) has ever 
seen, stumps off to bed ; and innumer- 
able more comely fowls, from peacocks 
down to thrushes, greet the rising sun— 
each in his different way. But who 
shall describe the quavering moans and 
howls that ascend from the new Ape 
House, where certain of our poor 
relations hail the returning day—the 
dazzling summer day that brings them 
food, and water, and the friendly 
keeper ; and that boon and _ blessing 
to the apes—with their perpetual 
craving after higher things—the ever 
varving, diverting, British public ? 


“Birds of the Night.’ 
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BY LILLY DOUGLAS. 
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lived a _ little stern-faced 

woman. Her cottage was very 
small and poorly furnished, and both 
she and her dwelling were said to be 
bewitched. Some people had seen 
beautiful climbing plants growing round 
the windows of the mountain cottage, 
and had spoken of fragrant perfumes 
floating down from its garden as they 
ascended. Others, having heard these 
stories, had set out to satisfy their 
curiosity and had found a bare, bleak, 
stone dwelling, with an empty garden 
and flowerless walls. One or two 
people had sworn that the little woman 
had a beautiful face, and that the gown 
she wore was a lovely robe which 
glittered in the sunshine. Most of the 
people in the valley, when these 
rumours came to their ears, shrugged 
their shoulders and touched their fore- 
heads significantly, as much as to say, 
“They who say such things are not 
responsible for their words.” 

It was a well-known fact that the 
little stern-faced woman never left the 
mountain, height, so that those who 
wished to see her had to go to her. 

The name of this bewitched grey- 
clad woman was “ Duty.” 

At the other side of the mountain 
stood a castle with a large tower facing 
west. To a room in this tower a tall, 
lovely lady came every evening at 
twilight and sat for hours gazing out 
of the window. 

This lady had seen Duty and her 
cottage from afar, and the sight so 
depressed her that she shuddered at 
the idea of seeing them more closely. 
Duty appeared to her to be very ugly, 
and very stern in a gown of drab-grey. 

e day had seemed longer than 
usual to the “ Lady of the Twilight,” 
and she sought the refuge of her room 
gladly as the sun went down. 


H* up a steep, stony mountain 


At last,” thought she, as she 
opened her casement window, “I can 
take off the mask of cheerful gaiety 
which I wear before my guests.” 

Just as she sat down to enjoy her 
usual peaceful time, the sound of 
horses’ feet fell on her ears, and her 
husband came in sight with a party 
of friends returning from a day’s 
hunting. He passed below her window 
without glancing up, but the last 
rider, a dark-haired, bronzed soldier, 
lifted his blue eyes and a shade of 
sadness crossed his face, then he 
smiled, saluted, and disappeared from 
view. 

This soldier was Sir Honour-True, 
but another name for him was engraven 
on the Lady of the Twilight’s heart and 
oft repeated by her lips, “‘ Too Late.” 

Years ago her husband, Lord Love- 
Lightly, had won her country maiden’s 
heart, and, after their marriage, he 
brought her to his castle with its acres 
of park on one side and the deep 
ravine at the other which separated 
it from the main road. The bride 
loved the wide stretch of wood and 
hill, and, holding the jewel of her 
husband’s love up to the light where 
it shone and gleamed, she fastened it 
on the chain she wore round her neck. 

“It is a very precious gift,” thought 
the child-bride, ‘‘and everyone will 
see by it how much my Lord Love- 
Lightly thinks of me.” 

But alas! the Lady of the Twilight 
had watched the glittering jewel, 
which she no longer wore, slowly lose 
its lustre. She polished it with re- 
miniscence and breathed on it with 
false hope, but its lost brightness would 
not return. 

She thought no one had missed it 
from the chain round her neck, nor 
knew that it was hidden away to con- 
ceal its falseness and pretence, But 
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Sir Honour-True guessed what had 
happened, and his blood boiled within 
him as he saw the callous and indifferent 
treatment which Lord Love-Lightly 
meted out to his wife. It seemed to 
him she grew paler and sadder every 
day. Thus pity awoke love in his 
heart, and thinking the Lady of the 
Twilight found relaxation and pleasure 
in his company, he stifled his feelings 
for her sake and stayed on to befriend 
her. Though gay and merry with all 
others, he knew her happy manner 
was a mask, as she was sometimes sad 
with him, and he thought “‘ how she 
loves her husband, and is fretting at 
his neglect !”’ 

After the castle gates had closed 
and the sound of Jaughter and talking 
betokened that the company were 
gathered in the hall, the Lady of the 
Twilight leant out into the fast appro- 
proaching darkness. 

Night trailing her sable velvet 
draperies came slowly down the hill, 
she covered the ravine with a smooth 
carpet of impenetrable thickness ; 
hushed the song of the birds in the 
wood, and left Silence to guard the 
valley. Then, stretching caressing arms 
towards the Lady of the Twilight, she 


folded her in a soft embrace. ‘“ Oh, 
gentle Night, how I love thee,” 
sighed the sad, pale lady. Then 


under the soothing influence of the 
cool touch on her hot forehead she 
sobbed her trouble out on the breast of 
Night. 

“You must wear the jewel of your 
husband’s love,” whispered Night, “ and 
see, I will help you. I shall make a 
tiny casket for it, and everyone will 
think it is encased b:-ause it is so 
precious.” 

The Lady of the Twilight wearily 
raised her head, and as she did so the 
moon arose, while Night cast aside 
her sombre mantle and stood revealed 
in her glory of black, silver, and 
jewels. The moonbeams shone on the 


quivering raindrops on the rose leaves 
round the window and wove a spray of 
tender foliage into a_tiny casket of 
pale blue, green, and white with a 
glittering edge of diamonds. 

the 


“Why!” said Lady of the 
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Twilight, ‘it looks as if made of 
mother-of-pearl.” 

Night smiled, and after exacting a 
promise that Duty’s cottage would be 
visited on the morrow, she stole 
softly westwards amongst her stars. 

The Lady of the Twilight found the 
little woman stern, ugly, and clothed 
in drab-grey, but she had determined 
to be friendly with her, and she showed 
her the moonbeam casket. 

“ Wear it always,” said Duty, “ never 
let it out of your sight. You can easily 
sling it to your side by a chain.” 

“ But,” was the answer, “ there is 
nothing in it. I did not tell Night, 
but the sham jewel my husband gave 
me has melted into nothing.” 

“Never mind,” replied Duty, “ wear 
that casket. No one but yourself will 
know it is empty, and being made by 
the moonbeams of fancy and dreams 
and lined with convention, it will defy 
the most curious eyes.” 

The next day a clamour in the 
courtyard aroused the Lady of the 
Twilight from a reverie. Going to her 
window she saw a stretcher being 
carried across the drawbridge, and on 
it lay Sir Honour-True. Pale with 
fear and torn with anxiety, she went 
downstairs. and was told that he had 
fallen down the ravine in saving a 
child from being trampled by a run- 
away horse. 

For days she nursed and tended 
him, and in his delirium he gave away 
the secret of his love for her. When 
he called her name, she had to cling 
with both hands to the casket to 
remember all that Duty had told her. 
When she did so, she discovered that 
the little stern woman stood before her, 
but the Lady of the Twilight never 
saw any change in her, and had never 
caught a glimpse of her beauty nor 
seen any other gown but the shabby 
one of grey. 

Weeks passed, and the Lady of the 
Twilight went about the invalid’s 
room like a statue, so white and un- 
moved she seemed. 

My Lord Love-Lightly rode off to the 
town each day, well pleased to go away 
from a house of sickness, and quite 
content to leave his wife behind. 






































THE LADY OF THE TWILIGHT. 


One evening, when twilight was 

falling, Sir Honour-True opened his 
eyes. 
a. My Lady of the Twilight,” said he, 
“you understand, I know, that I am 
oing on a journey. Night is coming, 
and I think I shall leave ere sunrise.” 

The grief and love in the eyes look- 
ing down on him could not be hidden, 
and all at once the soldier understood 
that his affection was returned. 
Bravely he closed his eyes again, 
thinking she would never know how 
much he loved her, nor what it cost 
him not to tell her so. She, equally as 
brave as he, stooped and kissed his 
forehead as a sister might have done. 
Then going to the window she begged 
Night to heal the double wound that 
love had dealt her. 

“Oh, gentle Night,” breathed she, 
“if you take him away, take me also, 
let us greet the sunrise together.” 

Scarcely had she finished this prayer 
when she heard her husband’s voice 
raised in angry tones, while a low 
trembling answer betokened that the 
old manservant who had served three 


generations of the family faithfully 
was being bullied by his master. 

“I cannot go to the old man’s help 
to-night,” murmured the Lady of the 


Twilight. “Oh, not to-night! when 


any moment my love may be taken 
from me,” 

A louder menacing shout made her 
raise her head in fear, and then before 
her, the Lady of the Twilight saw 
Duty, more stern-faced and uglier than 
ever, pointing to the door. 

A last look at the calm face on the 
pillow and the Lady of the Twilight 
Went to the old manservant’s aid. 

Your age is nothing to me,” my 
Lord Love-Lightly was shouting, “ and 
if I choose to return at cockcrow you 
have no business to be asleep,”’ and he 
went towards the old man with the 
thick stick he carried raised in the 
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air. It fell—but not on the man- 
servant, for the Lady of the Twilight 
had rushed in to save him, and now 
lay motionless on the ground with her 
fair hair and white arms spread out 
on the stone floor. 

“See to your lady,” commanded 
Lord Love-Lightly as he stalked un- 
certainly away, not responsible for his 
action and too angry and excited to 
understand his wife had caught the 
blow and had not just fainted. 

“Oh, my lady, my lady!” whim- 
pered the old man, “I was not 
worth it.” 

The Lady of the Twilight smiled up 
at the old retainer, and then watched 
the departing form of her husband. 
Suddenly she smiled again, for there in 
his place stood Duty, but what a 
beautiful Duty, all in pale blue and 
silver, and a face of surpassing love- 
liness. 

She tried to tell the old man to look, 
but could not frame the words, and 
then she saw he too was gazing at the 
vision of the bewitched little woman. 

“Not bewitched, but enchanted,” 
whispered Lady Night, as, throwing her 
lantern of moonbeams across the hall, 
she discovered the Lady of the Twi- 
light. 

The moon rose higher in the heavens, 
making a stream of light over the 
ravine through the window, and touch- 
ing the fair hair on the stone flags. 
It fell on the prostrate body of the 
Lady of the Twilight, and scintillating 
on the long chain hanging from her 
waist, it reached at length the casket 
which slowly melted into pale blue, 
green, and white moonbeams, leaving 
only a spray of rose leaves glistening 
with rain drops. 

The Lady of the Twilight sighed, she 
felt strangely peaceful, and wondered 
why she was so happy. Night bent 
over her; “Come,” she said, “ you 
must greet the sunrise together.” 
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NONSENSE VERSES. 
A STREET OUTRAGE. 


E’d “ shadowed ” me for half a mile, 
H He did look most Apache-like, and 
My friends had warned me of that vile 
“ Black Band.” 


The thing was done in half a jiff ; 

I felt him “ lift’ ; I looked behind— 
3ut nothing but a mocking whiff 

Of wind. 


He ran; I ran; I set the street 

In motion (Fleet Street—half-past three 
O’clock), but it was not so fleet 

As he. 


He “ flew ” along—he did not run ; 
It was a perfect sight to see ; 
He quite prostrated more than one 

P.C. 


He dodged ; we chivied to and fro ; 
’Twas “ lack of wind ” that laid him “ flat ”’ 
And “ crushed” at last. Who was he? Oh, 
My hat. 


WHEN I GET UP AT EIGHT. 


’M not the sort of person 

I To preachify and prate, 
Still less to, write bad verse on 

My neighbour’s weakest trait : 
But still, to think that he should fug 
In bed till nine, all warm and snug, 
Does make me feel uncommon smug 
When I get up at eight. 


Of course it does not follow 

That I am never late— 

That would be hard to swallow— 
And any way I hate 

To give a false idea of my 

Own moral worth—and by-the-bye— 
It’s only fair to add that I 

But once got up at eight. 


I hate to undeceive you, 

But here I tell you straight— 

I hope it will not grieve you— 
That you will have to wait 

Full many a month—or rather year, 
At any rate till you are sere— 

In fact I doubt if you’ll be here 
When next I rise at eight. 


R. E. W. CHaAry. 
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The Button Thief. 





By ARTHUR STRINGER, 





KEEL, the mild-eyed young ex- 
pert of the Amalgamated Wire- 
less, began to realise that he 

was going to be late. And the thought 
of being late at this, his first official 
dinner in Washington, made him 
desperate. He took a deep breath, 
thrust a determined thumb knuckle 
down between his Adam’s apple and 
the starched linen that abraded it, and, 
throwing back his head, raised his 
elbows outward and upward, until his 
whole attitude was strangely like that 
of a gosling essaying its first aerial 
flight. 

He remembered, as he continued to 
struggle with that refractory collar, 
that he had been calm enough down in 
the huge banqueting hall. But that 
was different ; for there he had work 
to do, and he was more at home ad- 
justing pilot lamps and audions and 
pancake syntonisers than fitting even- 
ing dress to his own sedentary limbs. 
Yet the thought of it all had thrilled 
him a little, as he worked side by side 
with Lieutenant Verdu, of the Signal 
Corps, concealing his microphone 
wires under the smilax draped table ; 
for later in the evening the Chief of 
Staff of the War Department and six 
flag officers of the navy and the Pre- 
sident. of the United States himself 
were all to sit there and receive auri- 
cular proof of the Skeel improvement 
on radiotelephony apparatus for active 
service. And Skeel himself, as the 
operator at the Washington City navy 
yard sent his experimental messages 
arrowing across the night into those 
august ears, was to speak a few words 
i explanation of his new instrument. 


And when the flashlight was taken 
Skeel would be there at the speakers’ 
table, cheek by jowl with the great 
men of his country. 

But the mild-eyed young electrician 
had been held up on the hotel roof 
with his bulky antenne, and Burchard 
and the two De Forest delegates had 
already dressed and made their way 
down to the crowded and buzzing ban- 
queting hall. So, as Skeel stood there 
before the mirror, struggling forlornly 
with his overstiff linen, a fine per- 
spiration began to bathe his body. He 
was getting hot and nervous, and de- 
feating his own ends. So he dropped 
his arms with a gasp, and crossed to 
the window and opened it. 

He stood there letting the cooling 
night breeze bathe his heated body. He 
mentally admonished himself to calm 
down. He stared out through the 
darkness where Washington, the soul 
of his country, the centre and heart of 
the land he loved, lay all about him, 
mysterious and muffled and vaguely in- 
timidating. In the morning, he told 
himself, he would have time to ex- 
plore it, to wander idly about those 
streets and walls and domes that stood 
so mistily alluring in the equable 
Southern night. Then he remembered 
that he still had his collar to button. 
He took a deep breath and turned back 
to the tilted mirror at the other side of 
the room. 

Still again, in his nervous hurry, 
he struggled to force the stud-top 
through the uncompromising starched 
linen. He fretfully wondered why 
some genius could not invent an elas- 
tic collar, one capable of adjusting it- 


* Copyright, 1911, in the United States of America, by Arthur Stringer. 
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self to any manner of neckband. And, 
as he made a final effort to penetrate 
that armour plate of cotton harveyized 
with cooked starch, the collar button 
itself broke under the strain, 

Skeel stood looking down at the use- 
less button shank, once more moist 
with apprehension. It was the final 
blow! What could he do? How would 
it end? 

He was always deplorably late. Of 
that fact he was only too sure. And 
he was to sit at the speakers’ table, on 
the dais backed by draped flags. And 
he would make a pretty sight sidling 
in, with the dinner half over and his 
collar ends tied down with a piece of 
shoelace ! 

It was too much for Skeel’s over- 
tried nerves. The sheer ridiculousness 
of the dilemma exasperated him. His 
hour of triumph was being eclipsed by 
a bit of metal no bigger than a dime! 
His peace of mind was being wrecked 
on a puny metal collar button. 

He suddenly crossed the room and 
flung open the door. He called fret- 
fully across the corridor to his friend 
Burchard. But the congestion below 
stairs seemed to have drawn the last 


human corpuscle from the upper floors 
—there came no answer to his call. 
The place seemed to be deserted. A 
desolating sense of helplessness crept 


through the man with the broken 
collar button. 

Skeel stood in the doorway for an 
irresolute moment or two. Then he 
slipped across the silent corridor and 
stepped into Burchard’s bedroom. Its 
occupant, as he had expected, was no 
longer there ; but there was a forlorn 
chance, the intruder felt, that his 
friend might have left one stray collar 
button somewhere about the bureau 
behind him. 

A feverish search, however, resulted 
in nothing. And at every step time 
was being lost, precious time! So 
Skeel, tiptoeing along the lonely corri- 
dor, tried the next door, and then the 
next. He assured himself, as he ex- 
amined the dresser tops and _ the 
drawers of the third room, that he was 
still in the region given over to his 
dinner associates. But he was still 
without his collar button. 

So he advanced to yet another door, 
which he found to be locked, and in 
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his desperation essayed still another, 
This last door he found unlocked. But 
he swung it open without hesitation ; 
for the whole thing was now some. 
thing more than a laughing matter, 
He noticed, as he stepped inside, that 
this room was much larger than the 
others ; but he gave neither this nor 
the ornateness of its furniture one 
moment’s conscious thought. He 
crossed straight to the wide-topped 
bureau of polished mahogany. His 
mind by this time was centred on but 
one thing. 

As his eye wandered about that 
crowded bureau top he gave a sudden 
little gasp of relief ; for there, between 
a cutglass vaporiser and a manicure 
set, stood a bone collar button ! 

It was not until he had caught it 
up in his hand that he became aware 
of the more luxurious fittings of the 
room in which he found himself, of the 
more personal note that seemed to per- 
vade everything about him. He missed 
that air of transience that marked the 
humbler chambers he had left behind 
him. As he stood there, a little in- 
timidated by the shaded globes and 
cut glass and chased silver shimmering 
about him, he deliberated whether he 
should leave a nickel on the bureau- 
top as a more or less humorous com- 
pensation for what he was appro- 
priating. Then, as he looked about 
at the green velour portiére covering 
the hall-door, at the soft-toned dra- 
peries receding into unbroken shadow, 
at the scattering of monogramed toilet 
accessories he became disturbingly 
conscious of something distinctly femi- 
nine about the place. His startled 
nostrils could even detect the vaguely 
residuary aroma of toilet water and 
orris root. The thought came home to 
him, in a sort of sickening flash, that 
he had actually invaded a woman's 
boudoir ! 

The next flash of thought brought 
home to him that he had done an 
audacious and even a perilous thing. 
And as he realised this he became 
equally anxious to realise his escape. 
He stood there, pondering what might 
happen if he were seen stepping out 
through that portiére-draped door. 
Then a fear even more determinate 
took possession of him as the sound 
of approaching steps fell on his ear. 
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When these steps came to a stop in 
the hallway without, a shiver of actual 
terror went careening up and down the 
intruder’s backbone. Some one, Skeel 
knew, was about to enter that room ! 


Instinctively, and quick as thought, 
he darted across the muffling carpet to 
a door that stood half open on his left. 
He imagined, in his sudden blind panic, 
that this second door might lead to 
some second means of egress. He ran 
for it as a rat runs for its hole. He 
slid into it, coming up short against a 
white-tiled wall and swinging the door 
almost shut behind him. He knew, as 
he did so, that he had only been driven 
deeper into his trap, that he had 
merely invaded an unlighted bathroom. 
He stood there, tingling with humilia- 
tion, watching the crack of light in 
front of him. He waited, with his 
heart in his mouth, as the outer door 
was slammed shut and the portiére 
rings once more tinkled along the cur- 
tain rod. 

Then came the sounds of steps again, 
crossing the room to within ten feet of 
where he stood. Then came the sound 
of a chair being moved, and then the 
click of a light-switch, brightening the 
pencil of luminosity at which he was 
peering. 

About Skeel’s adventure there was 
no longer anything laughable. It was 
now something abhorrent and unex- 
plainable, something calamitous. Here 
he was caught and cornered in a 
stranger’s room like a sneak thief!’ He 
was in a trap that could lead to 
nothing but indignity, from which he 
could imagine no escape! He was 
in a dilemma from which no amount of 
explanation could extricate him! He 
had visions of himself being seized and 
handed over to the house detective, of 
being hauled collarless before unsym- 
pathetic magistrates, of appearing in 
the next day’s police reports, and of 
being pointed out, not as the exponent 
of the improved pancake tuner, but as 
a hotel thief caught red-handed at his 
nefarious pursuits. 

Skeel stood there, clinging to the 
glass towel bar beside him, wondering 
what his first possible move would be 
and how he could make that move. 
He heard the sudden scratch of a 
match, the sound of pacing feet again, 


and then a confemplative and throat- 
clearing cough. Yet the depth and 
volume of that cough assured Skeel of 
one thing. His enemy was not a 
woman! It was a man who had 
stepped into the room and stood there 
between him and his freedom. 

Skeel was further relieved a moment 
later to sniff the odour of cigarette 
smoke, of half-familiar and heavy- 
smelling smoke, that promptly made 
him think of New York and its Syrian 
Quarter; yet he found something tran- 
quilising and reassuring about this 
smell, so much so that he shifted his 
position a little, that he might peer out 
through the crack of the door into the 
lighted room. 


Directly in front of the bureau top, 
where he had stood a minute or two 
earlier, Skeel saw in profile the figure 
of a man. It was a tall and massive 
figure, military looking in its upright- 
ness. And at the moment this figure 
was calmly and contentedly studying 
its own reflection in the huge square of 
bevel plate glass above the bureau top. 


Skeel, without any touch of this con- 
tent, also regarded the motionless re- 
flection. He saw the immaculate 
evening clothes, the upright body, the 
bearded face, the solidly poised head. 
He saw, too, that the intruder was a 
foreigner, that there was something 
unmistakably Slavlike in the set of the 
face, in the contour of the bony-skulled 
head, in the imposing and studiously 
cared-for beard. 

Skeel stood staring at this face, so 
touched with self-sufficiency, so redo- 
lent of vanity, that it became some- 
thing obnoxious to the eye. He stood 
staring at the pink and white of the 
assiduously manicured skin, at the 
back-thrust shoulders that made the 
breast stand out like that of a pouter 
pigeon, at the rounded and polished 
dome of the skull, where the attrition 
of time was perversely visible. 

On the sides of this skull Skeel could 
see the hair had grown incredibly long, 
and had then been brushed in thin, 
straight lines across the arching dome, 
which?n the bare spots shone as though 
it had been polished and oiled. He 
noticed that the white, full, bulging 
forehead also shone, like metal scrupu- 
lously polished, in the cross-kght from 
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the twoelectrits that flanked the mirror 
frame. He even noticed the small, 
pink-coloured, close-set ear above the 
white linen collar. Then his eyes tra- 
velled on to the thick, full neck which 
wrinkled like unwieldy rubber above 
the encircling starched band and 
seemed as big as the entire back of the 
head into which it merged. 

But the thing that most held Skeel’s 
attention was the _ beard. There 
seemed something exotic and foreign- 
izing about it, something militant and 
challenging. Yet, even while it car- 
ried a note of the autocratic, of the im- 
perial, there was a suggestion of fas- 
tidious s¢if-consciousness about it, as 
though day by day arduous hours had 
been consecrated to the creation of its 
sleek beauty, as though a lifetime of 
carg had gone to its preservation. 

Skeel, as he looked at that flowing 
appendage which bore such open testi- 
mony as to the years it had been 
trimmed and scented and trained and 
stroked, promptly took a dislike to its 
owner. Yet, mingled with his vague 
disgust, was an equally vague sense of 
admiration. He could not deny that 
the placid and over-stately figure so 
calmly studying itself in the mirror 
possessed a suggestion of power. He 
felt that under that outer mask of soft- 
ness, of feminine vanity, ran a coarser 
vein of cruelty, very much as under the 
full-lipped and over-ruddy mouth ran 
the twin rows of teeth that were hard 
and white and no less purposeful for 
being hidden. 

But all further thought on this mat- 
ter was suddenly scattered, scattered 
like meal when a horse sneezes in a 
feed-box; for the utter silence was rent 
by a sound that, even before it could 
be comprehended, sent the chain light- 
nings of terror skyrocketing up and 
down Skeel’s startled body. 

It was a second or two before he 
could realise just what had caused the 
short-circuiting of his consciousness. 
Then he saw that it was nothing more 
than the shrill ring of a_ telephone 
bell on the bedroom wall, not ten feet 
away from where he stood. 

He saw the white-fronted figure with 
the majestic beard turn and_ slowly 
cross the room. Shrinking farther 
back into his corner, Skeel could hear 
him lift the receiver from its hook. He 
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could hear the deep and sonorous voice 
as it breathed its strangely foreign 
sounding ‘* Hello! ’’ into the transmit. 
ter. Then came a low and cautious 
monosyllable or two. These were fol- 
lowed by a shower of questions and re- 
torts, quick and tense, but all in a 
tongue that was incomprehensible to 
the listening Skeel. 

He at least knew it was neither 
French nor German, and he suspected 
it was neither Spanish nor Italian. He 
became more and more convinced, in 
fact, that the man at the telephone was 
a Russian, and that he was now speak- 
ing in his native tongue. As he 
listened to that calm and authoritative 
voice, he was again oppressed by some 
vague sense of power, of dynamic pos- 
sibilities, of something sheathed and 
unparaded, about’ this _ bearded 
stranger who was so unwittingly keep- 
ing him a prisoner there. He remem. 
bered, with a nettling of resentment, 
that many precious minutes had 
already slipped by. He even suspected 
that he was already too late for the 
flashlight, the flashlight in which he 
had so wanted to see himself seated 
at the speakers’ table. He also 
realised, as he shifted his body so as 
to command a view of the lighted room 
in front of him, that he was as far 
from freedom and the banqueting hal! 
as ever ; for the Russian, having hung 
up the receiver, had_ recrossed the 
room. 

Once more he stood in front of the 
mirror, placidly and contemplatively 
stroking his beard. There was some- 
thing suggestive of a house-cat in both 
his expression and the movement itself. 
He stood there purring—Skeel felt 
that ‘‘ purring ’’ was the one and only 
word for it—purring with a sort of 
smiling and impassive contentment 
which was as_ odious to the eaves- 
dropper as was that sleek and scented 
beard that still flaunted like a pennant 
of patriarchal self-sufficiency. The 
purring stranger, for some mysterious 
reason, seemed well satisfied with him- 
self. The mild-eyed youth so silently 
studying his movements could not help 
wondering as to the nature and name 
of the canary that had been swallowed 
in front of that telephone transmitter. 

Skeel, as he continued to squint out 
at the stranger, saw him slowly re- 
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move his dress-coat, step to a door 
directly opposite the bathroom door, 
and disappear inside. He emerged a 
moment later, thrusting his arms 
through the sleeves of a dressing 
jacket. This garment was soft and 
rough, and it seemed to be made of 
camel’s-hair, with facings and frogs of 
silk. Its wearer passed a large white 
hand approvingly down the side of it, 
stood for a moment in thought, and 
then took a ring of keys from his 

“ket. 

Then he stepped to a cabinet on the 
right of the bureau, a cabinet that at 
first glance looked very much like a 
large-sized gramophone case. With 
one of the keys he unlocked the 
polished mahogany doors that covered 
the face of this cabinet. 

Skeel, watching him closely, could 
see him stoop low over what proved to 
be nothing more thar a steel safe-front. 
A moment later he could hear the ring 
and click of metal against metal. He 
surmised that the Russian was at work 
on the combination lock of the inner 
safe doors. This surmise was con- 
firmed a moment later, when those 
narrow doors themselves were swung 
open and the stooping man, reaching 
apparently into a drawer at the top of 
the safe interior, rose to his feet with 
a puff of relief. Then he swung the 
doors shut again, locking the safe and 
giving the nickelled dial a careless 
spin. 

Skeel gasped a little as he became 
aware of the fact that the Russian was 
holding a revolver in his hands, a sil- 
ver-plated, pearl-handled revolver with 
an uncommonly long barrel, as exotic 
looking as the beard that bent over it. 
Then the stranger dropped the revolver 
into the side pocket of his camel-hair 
jacket, meditatively stroked his beard, 
and moved once more in front of the 
mirror, where he once more stood 
purring contentedly and triumphantly 
at his own reflection. 

This tableau was interrupted by a 
sudden light tap on the outer door of 
the room. It came so suddenly, out 
of the utter quietness, that Skeel was 
again the subject of those: telegraphic 
disturbances heralding the affliction 
known as gooseflesh. Whether the 
Russian answered to that knock Skeel 
could never be quite sure. He could 


see, however, that it had neither 
startled nor discomfited the man in the 
outer room ; for the placid and purring 
look was still on his face as the door 
swung open and a woman dressed in 
black stepped quickly inside. 

This woman, Skeel noticed, did not 
advance into the room. The moment 
the door was closed she stood against 
it, apparently with one hand still rest- 
ing on the knob and with the green 
velour portiére swinging against one 
of her shoulders. Her face itself he 
could not clearly see, for she wore a 
veil. But he found himself held by 
some suggestion of tensity, of con- 
cealed and uncomprehended drama, in 
the stately and sombre figure with its 
eyes fixed so intently on the face of 
the Russian. 

So appealing was this figure, so sug- 
gestive was it of dramatic possibilities, 
that a wave of disappointment swept 
through Skeel as she started to speak 
to the man calmly regarding her from 
the bureau edge where he stood ; for 
her words were in a tongue unknown 
to the secret listener, as were the Rus- 
sian’s calm and gruff noted retorts. 
Skeel could see, however, that she was 
speaking under intense excitement. He 
was not unconscious of the emotional 
appeal in her voice. This emotional 
appeal was deepened when, with a ner- 
vous hand, she thrust the veil up from 
her face, and he caught sight of the 
well-modelled chin, the thin and high- 
bridged nose, the lustrous and over- 
alert eyes set wide apart under the 
white brow made even whiter by the 
mass of dark hair behind it. She, too, 
had a touch of the exotic. Skeel could 
detect it in each fluent and passionate 
gesture, in each line of the thin face, 
in each movement of the lithe body 
with its constant and reiterative up- 
thrust of shoulder and fluttering out- 
thrust of hand. She, too, he surmised, 
was a Russian. And again he was 
swept with regret that every word she 
was saying was being lost on him. It 
was the same mingling of exasperation 
and helplessness that had filled him 
when he had watched a famous French 
actress enact an emotional Sardou 
melodrama without giving him one 
clue to what it was all about. 

The woman seemed to be expiaining 
at first, and then protesting. Her col- 
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league, as he listened, appeared to be 
quite unmoved by her expostulati ns. 
As her talk became more torrential, his 
position seemed to become more as- 
sured, more obdurate. He turned to 
her at last, and as he released his own 
quiet-toned torrent of words he im- 
pressed Skeel as in some way her mas- 
ter, as in some way holding the whip 
hand over her. And, floating along 
on the quick currents of their talk, 
he could catch an _ occasional word 
that meant something to him, words 
such as ‘‘ Paree’’ now and then, and 
““New York’’ once or twice, and 
** Londres ’’ and ‘‘ Lusitania.’’ Then, 
at some final, more peremptory, gesture 
from her companion, the woman, with- 
out advancing from where she stood, 
suddenly stooped down, 

The somewhat’ puzzled  Skeel 
thought at first that it was merely a 
movement to tie a shoe or tear a shred 
of hanging lace from an underskirt. To 
his sudden abashment, however, he 
realised that she had drawn an oblong 
packet of blue-tinted papers from her 
stocking. These papers she looked 
down at for a moment, as though to 
make sure of their identity. Then she 
held them out to the Russian. He 
stepped forward and swept them from 
her hand with a decision and prompt- 
ness that rather amazed the watching 
Skeel. 

The woman, now white and passive 
as a Statue, stared at him without 
moving. She continued to watch him 
as his hungry eyes ran through the 
closely-folded packet. What it was 
made up of Skeel could not even guess. 
But it had disappointed him a little to 
think that they had been carried into 
that room as they had been carried. 
The fact that they had been so hidden 
gave a touch of sordidness to a figure 
that had otherwise proved so appeal- 
ing, so capable of touching his ro- 
mantic imagination. Skeel could not 
analyse his feelings in the matter. All 
he remembered was that it in some 
way lowered the tone of a situation 
from which he had looked for nothing 
so unbecoming, so incongruous, so dis- 
creditable. 

But Skeel promptly forgot his own 
feelings in the matter. His attention 
was fixed on the Russian, who was 
again going through the papers, one 
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by one. It was now only too plain 
that these papers were blue-prints of 
some sort. The woman beside the 
door, as her companion examined sheet 
by sheet, began to talk again. She was 
apparently explaining, making excuses, 
striving to impress on him some fact 
that he refused to accept or was un- 
able to comprehend. He became more 
expostulatory as he looked up at her 
from time to time, more autocratic, 
more accusatory, as though indignant 
at some sin of omission or commission 
on her part. The woman, in turn, 
became more earnest in her gesticula- 
tions, more passionate in her hurriedly. 
reiterated protests. <A subtle change 
seemed to occur in their relationship, 
The huge-limbed Russian became more 
than ever the domineering master. The 
woman seemed to betray herself as 
more and more under the dictates of 
his will. They stood facing each other 
almost as master and servant. Yet 
about that alert and dark-eyed woman 
there was nothing to imply either sub- 
servience or subjugation. She sug- 
gested, rather, a guarded secretive- 
ness, as though she held under lock and 
key some mental chamber which her 
gross-limbed companion should never 
invade. 

Skeel’s body fairly tingled with 
anxiety to catch at some key to the 
enigma, to read some sort of coherence 
into their clatter of foreign tongues. 
He ached to know what it was all 
about. One word alone struck the 
bull’s-eye of his straining attention, 
and that was the word ‘‘ Carey.’’ He 
heard the woman use it twice, three 
times, in her Gatling-gun volley of 
words. He heard the man repeat the 
name, with a grunt of disdain. Then 
he looked back at the folded blue 
sheets of paper, counting them over 
between his fingers as a ticket specu- 
lator counts money held fanwise im 
his hand. 

Then came a sudden tirade, in which 
the word ‘‘ Panama ’’ occurred again 
and again, with the woman objecting, 
parrying, expostulating, repeating the 
one tangible word, ‘‘ Wilkie,’’ as she 
did so. Then, as the papers were 
checked off, an English phrase or two 
began to strike on the eavesdropper’s 
ear. He caught the words, “‘ Gruson 
turrets,’? and a moment later ‘‘ mortar 
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batteries.” Here and there, bright as 
metal granules in some dull quartz, the 
drone of the unknown Russian was 
stippled with such words as “‘ fortifi- 
cations’’ and ‘‘torpedo control.’’ Then 
came what seemed to be geographical 
terms—‘‘San Diego’’ and ‘“‘ Puget 
Sound,’’ ‘‘ Fort Wadsworth’’ and 
“* Fort Hancock.”’ 

Then the talk seemed to revert to the 
problem of ‘‘ Panama’’ again ; and 
again the woman explained and pro- 
tested, until the Russian stepped closer 
to her and spoke in an unbroken low 
rumble which scarcely reached Skeel’s 
ears. The hidden listener saw her 
lower the upthrust veil, speaking 
through it as she adjusted her hat with 
her fingertips. | And when for the last 
time he overheard the name of 
‘* Wilkie ’’ he began to wonder if the 
man under discussion was not the 
Wilkie he had somewhere read of as 
head of the Secret Service. But he was 
too busy watching the outer room to 
give the matter much thought. 

He saw the woman turn to the por- 
ti¢re-draped door and stand there, ap- 
parently listening. The man in front 
of her calmly took out his watch and 
looked at it. She turned back, with 
a passionate gesture, and started to 
speak to him ; but he silenced her with 
one peremptory movement of the hand. 
They stood there in silence, until a 
nod of his bearded head seemed to 
imply that the right moment had ar- 
rived. She felt for the door-knob, with- 
out speaking, and still looking at him. 
And, still without speaking, she quietly 
opened the door and as quietly sidled 
out into the hallway of the hotel, 
closing the door after her. 

The huge Russian stood gazing at 
this door for several seconds. Then he 
sighed audibly, as though with relief, 
and turned back to the light. He stood 
there, stroking his beard and gazing 
down at the blue-tinted packet in his 
hand. And again his great figure took 
on that catlike and purring content- 
ment of aspect that seemed to awaken 
something strangely akin to anger in 
the mild and sedentary Skeel, watch- 
ing resentful and bewildered through 
the narrow slit of the door. 

The man with the blue-prints, still 
wearing his vague smile of satisfac- 
tion, crossed to the cabinet safe, 


reached a hand down to its combina- 
tion, and began spinning the dial be- 
tween his fingers. Then he turned the 
knob and swung open the heavy steel 
door. 

Then he came to a sudden standstill, 
with a frown of perplexity on his face. 
He stood there motionless for several 
seconds. Then he walked quietly and 
casually to the hall door, where he once 
more stood motionless, apparently lis- 
tening, with the velour portiére caught 
up in one white hand on which glim- 
mered a heavily jewelled ring. 

The next moment Skeel beheld his 
captor resort to an unexpected and in- 
explicable tactic. He saw the bearded 
figure suddenly cross to the safe and 
take from it a packet of papers remark- 
ably similar to the one that he carried in 
his hand. Then he suddenly stepped to 
where a soft-toned print of Millet’s 
‘** Goose Girl ’’ hung between two simi- 
larly framed pictures on the wall. The 
centre picture he lifted from its hook 
and placed face down on the safe-top. 
With quick and dexterous thumb and 
forefinger he withdrew the slender wire 
nails that held the backing of this pic- 
ture in place. This backing, a thin 
slab of pinewood, he next lifted away. 
He unfolded the two packets of papers, 
fitted their edges together, and placed 
them face downward on the picture 
back. Over them he again adjusted the 
thin slab of pinewood. Then he re- 
stored the wire nails to the holes from 
which he had withdrawn them. Then he 
rehung the print of the slender-limbed 
Goose Girl with her water-kissed heel 
and her sun-kissed body. 

He stood off and looked at it, hum- 
ming to himself as he stroked his sleek 
and scented beard; then he stepped 
back to the safe, swung shut the nar- 
row steel doors, and once more spun 
the dial of the combination lock. Then 
he crossed the room to a window, and, 
unlocking its sill fastening, quietly 
raised the sash. 

Skeel could sniff the cooler night air 
that began to drift into the room. He 
was in a tingle of apprehension, how- 
ever, at the thought that the Russian 
Was now not more than six paces from 
him. He again pondered just what 
he would do if some caprice brought his 
captor to that door which concealed his 
uneasy and sweat-moistened body. 
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But the man with the beard seemed 
to be otherwise engaged. He once 
more crossed the room, making no 
noise as he went, and listened beside the 
door opening into the hall. Then he 
turned and snapped out the electric 
lights, leaving only a shaded reading 
lamp burning on a desk midway be- 
tween the cabinet safe and the opened 
window. Then, having looked studi- 
ously about the room, he crossed to 
this window and stepped out upon what 
Skeel surmised must have been the 
platform of a fire escape, leaving the 
room empty. 

There was a minute or two of utter 
silence. This silence was suddenly shat- 
tered by the shrill and clangor of the 
telephone bell on the wall. It rang, 
and rang still again; but the mysterious 
Russian, for some reason, preferred to 
leave the call unanswered. 

It suddenly flashed over Skeel that 
the entire performance was for his own 
benefit, that the Russian had in some 
way discovered the fact of the intru- 
der’s presence there, and was giving 
him a chance to make his escape with- 
out embarrassment. A moment of 


more sober second thought, however, 
convinced Skeel of the absurdity of 


this. He realised that the owner of 
that room would never dismiss an in- 
truder in any such offhand manner. 
Yet, even as he realised this, he was 
possessed of a sudden determination to 
bolt, to run for it, to get out to free- 
dom before he could be interfered with. 
He even decided, as he took a deeper 
breath, that he could get through the 
door and dodge into his own room, or 
even into Burchard’s, before he could 
be discerned or captured. And 
every minute now, he remembered, he 
was losing time, precious time ! 

Skeel swung back the door an inch 
or two, keying himself up for the 
plunge. He measured the distance be- 
tween the hallway and the spot where 
he stood, measured it with quick and 
decisive eyes. Then he listened for a 
moment or two, to make sure no sound 
came from that ever-menacing window. 
Now, he told himself with a fortifying 
tightening of muscles, was the time! 
And once more he measured the dis- 
tance between his prison door and 
freedom. 

But he did not emerge from _ his 
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prison with the white tiled walls. In. 
stead, he suddenly drew farther back 
into the darkness of his hiding-place ; 
for, even as he stared at that hall door, 
he saw it silently and slowly open and 
a figure as silently and slowly step into 
the room. 

Skeel thought at first that it was the 
same woman he had seen before, thie 
same woman in somewhat different ap- 
parel; but, as he gaped out into the 
dimly lighted room, he saw that he was 
mistaken. 

It was a young woman, he could 
plainly enough see; but it was an en- 
tirely different woman. She was less 
angular than the first woman, and not 
so dark. She seemed less fitted for 
secret entrances and silent departures, 
Her very audacity seemed something 
coerced and achieved. Skeel, as he 
stared out at her, could see there was 
something softer, something more 
rounded, something less mature, about 
this second figure. However dubious or 
unsavoury the hazard in which she was 
engaged, she seemed without the metal- 
lic hardness, the worldly wise sophisti- 
cation, of her sister conspirator. There 
was something incongruous in even 
her costume; for she was gowned in 
what Skeel took to be chiffon over blue 
silk low cut at the throat, and with a 
blue cloak braided with gold hanging 
loose over one arm. Her bare neck 
and shoulders and her-free arm shone 
white, alluringly white, against the 
green of the portiére. Her eyes, wide 
and yet resolute, had the stare of a 
child adventuring an_ unlighted pas- 
sageway, and through her slightly 
parted lips her breath was coming quick 
and short, as though her spirit was con- 
scious of some peril she could not de- 
fine. 

Skeel watched her as she stood there 
staring into the room. He watched her 
and promptly forgot his own predica- 
ment in the contemplation of a figure 
so radiant and so touched with mystery. 
He watched her as she turned and 
stooped and quietly locked the door and 
adjusted the green velour curtain be- 
hind her. He watched her as she ad- 
vanced slowly into the room, listening 
every now and then with her head a 
little on one side, in a movement 
strangely timorous and birdlike. 

A touch of self-possession seemed to 
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come to her as her stare slowly circled 
the chamber in which she stood. Then 
she dropped her cloak on a chair and 
crossed quickly to the front of tne safe 
on the right of the bureau. 

Skee] slowly swung back his door an 
inch or two, to get a better view of her. 
He saw her thrust a hand into the 
bosom of her gown and from it draw a 
slip of paper. This she bent over for a 
moment and placed on the safe-top in 
front of her. Then she dropped on one 
knee before the safe, and Skeel could 
see her fingers, white against the 
black-enamelled steel, as they slowly 
and studiously revolved the disc of the 
combination lock. She stopped once or 
twice to consult the slip of paper on the 
safe-top; then her hand passed from 
the lock dial to the metal knob. It 
seemed to take all her strength to swing 
back the two narrow steel doors. 

She was down now on both knees be- 
fore the opened safe. Skeel could see 
the white flutter of her hands as she 
dabbled and explored about the dark 
interior of the strong-box, rustling 
through papers, closing and opening 
drawers, bending lower and lower over 
her work. He heard her catch her 
breath in something that was almost a 
sob as she continued her search. He 
seemed to participate in her anxiety, 
to be sharing her peril with her. He 
seemed to feel the weight of some vast 
and uncomprehended responsibility on 
his narrow shoulders. He found him- 
self imitating her posture, as though 
he, too, was intent on the discovery 
of the hidden secret that defied her. The 
mere poise of the stooping figure, the 
snowy softness of the drooping shoul- 
ders, seemed to win and claim his sym- 
pathy. The two of them, he and she, 
seemed bound together in a fraternity 
of guilt. They were fellow trespassers. 

He tried to carpenter together contin- 
gencies that could make her invasion 
of that chamber as innocent as his own. 
He tried to tell himself that the two of 
them were in the same boat, that they 
were involved in a fellowship of offence 
which should make him willing to share 
anything she might be called to face. 
And, as he peered out at her, a blur 
of moving white and azure against the 
black mass of the safe maw, he was 
Vaguely oppressed by a sense of her 
fagility at the same time that he was 


vaguely elated at the thought of her 
loveliness. 

Yet her next movement worried him 
more than he dared to admit; for he 
was distinctly aware of the fact that 
she was thrusting a bundle of papers 
down into her bosom—and he knew she 
had taken them from the safe! 

So unconsciously and yet so com- 
pletely had that silent figure enlisted 
his sympathies that a stab of terror 
went through him as he stood peering 
out there into the dimly lighted room. 
Between him and the safe-front he saw 
a second figure pass, the bearded and 
titanic figure that he had remained so 
subconsciously in dread of. 

It took an effort to keep Skeel from 
calling out to the woman as she knelt 
in front of the safe. His dislike for 
the Russian, as he watched those silent 
and stealthy steps, became something 
active, something acute. It became 
almost hatred. 

Skeel, as he saw the bearded figure 
creep between the woman and the door 
and calmly reach out a ° hand 
to the light switch, realised his 
own helplessness, the ignominy of 
his position, the hopelessness of 
his predicament. A second wave of 
feeling, a feeling that was almost pity, 
swept through him as he saw the 
woman’s hand go up to her mouth, as 
though to smother a cry she could not 
withhold when the light was suddenly 
turned on. 

She rose to her feet, without even 
turning about. She remained staring 
at the wall, as though dreading to face 
what stood behind her. It was the 
Russian’s laugh, quiet, and touched 
with triumph, that broke the silence. 

It was then that she turned slowly 
about and looked at him. Her eyes, 
Skeel could see, were wide with horror, 
just as they had been at the moment 
she first stepped into the room. Her 
face was almost colourless. Yet into it, 
as she stared at the man confronting 
her, there crept something that oblite- 
rated the look of fear. It was almost 
a look of defiance, of forlornly 
achieved resolution. 

** Oh!’ she gasped foolishly, with 
one hand feeling for the safe-door be- 
hind her. 

The Russian brought his heels to- 
gether and essayed a bow. In that 
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Continental jackknife bow Skeel could 
plainly enough detect the touch of 
mockery, the hint of ironic deference. 

‘* This, madame, is an honour !’’ was 
the man’s suave and satyric response. 
She still stared at him, dazed and help- 
less. He remained there between her 
and the door. 

“It is always an honour,’’ he re- 
peated, ‘‘ to be visited by a lady, and 
by one so beautiful !’’ 

It astonished the listening Skeel to find 
his bearded friend so complete a mas- 
ter of English. His voice was assured 
and sonorous. The very preciseness 
of his intonation seemed to lend an 
added barb to his words as he uttered 
them. 

The woman, whose head had slowly 
drooped ferward, suddenly looked up 
at him. Her whole body moved under 
the stress of the mental effort she was 
making. There was a flash of some- 
thing that amounted to almost defiance 
in her eyes. 

** It is not an honour !”’ she retorted. 
Although she spoke quietly, her voice 
still shook a little. 

‘* Pardon,’’ he intoned, ‘‘ but I in- 
sist on regarding it as an honour !’’ 
And as he stood gazing at her one 
white hand caressed the generous 
curve of his moustache. 

‘* And what do you _ intend to do 
about it?’’ she suddenly asked, as she 
lifted her gold-braided cloak from the 
chair. 

Her enemy shrugged a huge and im- 
passive shoulder. Even his impas- 
sivity seemed to intimidate her. The 
ghost of a shudder swept through her 
body. 

‘* That, madame, we can discuss in 
the morning.’’ And he said the words 
with the same bland yet pregnant 
suavity. 

“In the morning!’’ echoed the 
woman. She looked about the room 
as though it were a cage, and then back 
at her captor. 

“IT am compel’ to take an early 
train, madame. Indeed, I must leave 
Washington at five in the morning, to 
connect with my  steamer,’’ he 
shrugged as he smiled down at her, 
*“for, much as I regret it, veree im- 
portant affairs compel me to return to 
Europe.’”’ 

**And?”’ asked the 


woman. The 
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word, as she spoke it, was both short 
and defiant. 

‘“ Need I say more ?’’ he quietly in- 
quired. ‘‘ You have confer’ a great 
honour on me. So! It would be un. 
gracious of me not to avail myself of 
it.” 

She stared at him, white to the 
lips. ‘* This is absurd, utterly ab. 
surd!’’ she said slowly and distinctly, 

‘* Pardon! No more absurd than 
this!’’ he replied, with a placid arm 
wave toward the open safe. 

‘* And no more absurd than carrying 
American war maps back to Germany 
with you, I suppose,’’ demanded the 
indignant woman, ‘‘and buying up 
coast defence secrets for Von Heerin- 
gen?’ 

Her tormentor merely stroked his 
beard. ‘*Our world for to-night, 
madame, must remain this humble 
room, which you have chosen to @isit.” 

“You know why I came _ here!” 
cried the woman. And her voice this 
time came from her throat in a higher 
pitch. 

‘* To discuss that would be—ungal- 
lant,’’ he answered with his continued 
smooth and ironic courtliness. He even 
began to relish the answering fear that 
mounted to her face. He seemed very 
sure of himself. Yet under that self- 
assured indifference was every promise 
of a grim and muffled determination. 

‘* Don’t persist in misunderstanding 
me !’’ the woman facing him retorted, 
with a show of anger that in no way 
perturbed him.  ‘‘ And don’t persist 
in insulting me—in insulting my intel- 
ligence !”’ 

The Russian’s laugh was _ low and 
quiet, little more than a rumble of 
calm insolence. His very imperturba- 
bility seemed to anger her. 

‘* You know who I am—or perhaps 
it’s the servants of my house you re- 
member best, since your business was 
with one of them.”’ 

‘* You are the most beautiful woman 
in Washington!’’ he murmured, 
stroking his beard. 

‘‘And I know who you are!’’ she 
went on, ignoring his interruption. 
‘“ You are not Count Sergius Pobloff, 
you are not a Count at all. Your 
real name is not even Pobloff! And 
that woman is not your wife. She 
never was your wife. She is here 
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doing the same kind of work that you 
are doing !”’ 

“And what is the nature of that 
work ?”’ calmly inquired her tormentor. 

“To get War Department informa- 
tion, by theft or trickery, Count Pob- 
loff! To steal or buy facts that be- 
long to our Navy Department, just as 
you stole the blue-prints of our coast 
fortifications from the private desk of 
Brigadier-General Carey !”’ 

‘And who is’ Brigadier-General 
Carey ?’’ mildly inquired her still smil- 
ing opponent. 

**He’s the Chief of Engineers, as 
you very well know!’’ was the 
woman’s quick retort. 

‘‘And what is Brigadier-General 
Carey to you?’’ was the next inquiry 
from the bearded figure. 

The woman he faced seemed no 
longer shaken with fear. A sort of 
second wind of fortitude, of clear- 
sightedness, had come to her. She 
was now able to meet her enemy’s 
glance, flash by flash. ‘* He’s my 
father !’’ she exclaimed, refusing to 
shrink back as the mockingly deferen- 
tial figure came a step or two nearer. 
**And I know just how and when 
those papers were taken from his 
private desk! And I know they were 
brought to this room, and are in this 
room now!”’’ 

The Russian was no longer smiling. 
He continued to stroke his beard, 
slowly and meditatively. ‘‘And what 
else do you know ?”’ he inquired. His 
eyes travelled to the safe-lock, as 
though his mind was pondering from 
just what quarter she had learned the 
secret of its combination. 

““I know you have the official re- 
ports of the Hampton Roads projectile 
tests and the Navy Department’s 
secret photographs of the Katahdin 
armour plate experiments! And I 
know that as a spy you can be given 
ten years’ imprisonment for dealing in 
information about our coast de- 
fences !"’ 

She seemed to puzzle him, though it 
was obvious he was making every 
effort to conceal his actual feelings. 
Skeel, with his eye glued to the door 
chink, waited for the next move. 

“And how do you know I have 
these reports and photographs ?”’ 
calmly demanded the foreigner. 


“ Because I have jist taken them 
from this safe of yours,” was the 
woman’s resolute answer. 

He looked at her with his first show 
of anger. ‘‘And you intend to keep 
them?’’ he demanded. 

The woman’s hand went up to her 
bosom instinctively. ‘‘ 1 have more 
right to them than you have,’’ was her 
defiant retort. ‘‘ They’re not yours. 
They never were yours !” 

‘** You are veree mistaken,’’ was the 
other’s quick answer. ‘‘ This is my 
room. Everything in it is mine. And 
I shall see that it remains mine.”’ 

The woman’s resolute young face 
took on an expression of almost child- 
like stubbornness. Her colour had 
come back to her, touching her with a 
look of girlishness that was surprising 
to the watching Skeel. ‘‘ You can’t 
do that !’’ she declared, with the cloak 
already over her left arm. 

‘Pardon, Mademoiselle!’’ mur- 
mured the Russian, with his impassive 
shrug. ‘‘ But there are other things 
that cannot be done. Ladies, however 
charming they may be, cannot enter 


private rooms and rifle a safe.’’ 
‘* You hire other people to do it for 


you!’’ cried the woman. ‘* You 
haven’t the courage to do it with your 
own hand !”’ 

The Russian laughed. Then he 
reached down into the right-hand 
pocket of his dressing-jacket. A little 
shiver sped up and down Skeel’s tired 
legs as he realised that the bearded 
foreigner was reaching for his re- 
volver. 

‘** Consider,’’ the man in the camel- 
hair jacket was saying, in his calm 
and ironic perfunctoriness. ‘* The 
owner of the room might return un- 
expectedly. In the darkness he might 
see the figure at the safe. ‘A burglar, 
a thief!’ he might conclude. So! Is 
it not natural that he should do it in a 
manner—pardon—such as this?’’ 

The Russian, as he spoke, was back- 
ing slowly toward the hall doorway. 
He moved away from the woman, who 
still stood in the front of the open safe, 
veering off until he caught at the green 
velour curtain with his left hand. 
Then he quickly lifted the revolver 
from his pocket and pointed it directly 
at the woman in front of him. She 
blinked at it a little, Skeel could see; 
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but she did not shrink away from 
where she stood. 

**So!’’ said the Russian, with a 
sudden and unexpected change of man- 
ner. His voice, too, had become differ- 
ent, almost raucous, as he went on. 
‘* Every paper you have, everything 
you took from that safe, put down on 
that chair beside you! Everything, 
at once, or I shall kill you where 
you stand !”’ 

The revolver, Skeel could see, was 
pointed at her breast. And the face 
of the man who held the firearm was 
now something not lovely to the eye. 
His very beard seemed to have lost its 
sleekness. It seemed to distend itself 
and bristle up ludicrously, like the fur 
of an indignant cat. 

The woman did not move. She had 
again lost some of her colour, but 
otherwise she stood apparently un- 
affected by the danger confronting her. 
‘* This is nonsense !’’ she said, as she 
stared at the man with the revolver. 
** It’s nonsense, and you know it !’’ 

Her hard-headed practicality seemed 
to puzzle him, but only for a moment. 
He brought down a foot, shod in 


patent leather, with a stamp of rage. 
That gesture, to the watching Skeel, 
seemed as finicky and foolish as the 
movement of a peevish dancing master. 


**Is it nonsense?’’ he demanded, 
thrusting forward his claret-tinged face 
like a fighting cock preparing for 
battle. 

**T’m not afraid of it,’ 
woman very quietly. 

The Russian raised the hammer of 
his revolver, but still the woman did 
not wince. 

** You can’t murder me here in the 
heart of Washington, you know. It’s 
quite out of the question. You seem 
to forget they don’t do such things in 
hotels like this. And you seem to for- 
get who I am!”’ 

There was the slightest touch of 
scorn on her lips as she leaned back 
against the safe top. The note of de- 
rision in her voice seemed to sober her 
enemy. ‘The Russian stared at her for 
several seconds, then his arm slowly 
sank to his side. He looked down at 
the revolver doubtfully, and then up 
at the woman again. Then he dropped 
the firearm into his dressing-jacket 
pocket. Then he laughed aloud, show- 
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ing the white of his teeth through the 
thick dark beard. It was not alto- 
gether a pleasant laugh. 

‘“* You are right,’’ he acknowledged, 
with his ironic bow. *“ It would be 
foolish. It would be so—so unneces- 
sary. And there are other ways.” 

His return to unctuous good nature 
seemed to perturb the woman con- 
fronting him. ‘‘ What other ways?” 
she less calmly demanded. 

The Russian by this time was once 
more meditatively stroking and caress- 
ing his moustache. Her eyes widened 
a little as he slowly stepped towards 
her. ‘* That you _ shall see!’ he 
answered with an insolent languor that 
made her suddenly glance about the 
room again, as though some over- 
looked avenue of escape might present 
itself to her. Then she stared back at 
her enemy, for by this time he was 
quite close to her. 

She stepped from in front of the 
safe as his hand went out to catch at 
her. She dodged away from him, until 
her back was against the wall, directly 
beneath the milky-globed electric light. 
Skeel, as he saw her under that reveal- 
ing glare, was surprised at her youth- 
fulness. He had thought her a woman 
touched with a woman’s maturity. Yet 
he saw for the first time that she was 
little more than a girl, a girl who at 
any other time would have been archly 
sure of herself, redolent of the loyalties 
and illusions and the audacities of un- 
tried youth. 

‘* Don’t dare 
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to touch me!”’ she 
cried, desperate and __ indignant. 
** Don’t dare! ’’ And again, as he 
heard that foolishly girlish cry, Skeel 
was astonished at the thought of her 
youthful blindness. 

‘* T will dare much more than that,” 
said the Russian, calmly studying her 
face under the strong light. He too 
was not insensible of its beauty. His 
pallor suddenly increased. Of the two 
faces, Skeel saw, the man’s was now 
the whiter. 

‘*You seem to forget,’’ cried the 
girl against the wall, ‘* that one word 
over that telephone will bring an officer 
to this room, a dozen men to that 
door!’’ She was frightened now; 
but still courageous. : 

‘‘No word will go over that tele- 
phone,’’ corrected the man in front of 
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her. He folded his arms with the in- 
solence of assured superiority. His 
captive cast a quick glance toward the 
window. She was breathing quicker 
and harder by this time. 

‘‘There are a hundred friends of 
mine under this roof, in this hotel,”’ 
she cried, her voice rising higher and 
higher, ‘‘a hundred men who would 
make you answer for this insult, a 
hundred men who’d knock down that 
door and drag you off where you be- 
long! Do you hear? And if you 
come one inch closer to me I'll call for 
help!” 

The bearded man in the rough- 
haired dressing jacket raised a depre- 
catory hand. ‘*“You are a clever 
young woman,”’ he said, so quietly 
that Skeel could scarcely hear him ; 
‘‘but it is not wise to enter a room as 
you have done. It is never wise to 
break open a locked safe. It is never 
wise to steal, however much you may 
desire what you have stolen.”’ 

‘‘That would be a good thing for 
you to remember.”’ 

‘* You have papers, my papers, hid- 
den in your dress,’’ he calmly went on. 
Yet he was quite close to her, and 
towering over her as he spoke. 

The two heads, so different in ap- 
pearance, staring at each other so 
closely, in some way reminded Skeel 
of a Zoo visitor face to face with a 
caged man killer. But in this in- 
stance, with the knowledge that no 
barrier stood between them, curiosity 
was eclipsed by rising terror. 

The woman suddenly thrust a hand 
into the bosom of her gown and drew 
forth a handful of crumpled papers. 
Her fingers were shaking visibly as 
she held these papers out to her cap- 
tor. ‘You can have them back! ”’ 
she gasped. ‘‘ Take them, and let me 
go!” 

His large white hand slowly lifted it- 
self toward the papers. But instead 
of clutching them his fingers closed on 
the woman’s wrist. 

“Now let me go!” she sobbed, 
scarcely realising what his movement 
meant. He had crowded still closer 
to her as she crouched back against 
the wall. 

““T will never let you go!’ he mur- 
mured. 


She was writhing and twisting in 
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his grasp by this time, trying to 
wrench her gloved hand free. 

‘‘ And if those beautiful lips begin 
to scream, I shall cover them with my 
own,”’ he said. 

Skeel could no longer see the man’s 
face ; but there must have been some- 
thing horrifying in it, for the woman, 
as she stared up at it, emitted an 
audible and repeated ‘‘ Oh! ”’ of terror 


with each quick rise and fall of her 


bare shoulders. 

** Stop!’ she panted. 
I'll call to them! 
For help!” 

Her voice rose on that repeated 
word of *‘ Help!’ until it became a 
call in itself, until it mounted into an 
actual cry of terror, to be cut off by 
the sudden and cyclonic movement of 
the figure towering above her. 

Skeel, shaking with a palsy-like 
movement of the knees, could see that 
huge figure as it unexpectedly swung 
forward. The smaller figure in its 
sheathing of pale blue seemed to be 
enveloped, absorbed, swallowed up, 
by the shaggier mass above it. Skeel 
could even see the bearded face as it 
blotted out the white and upturned 
face of the woman as the contaminat- 
ing gross mouth met and silenced her 
terrified lips. 

There seemed something unspeak- 
ably revolting and animal-like in even 
the shaggy-haired jacket that covered 
the larger figure, something that 
seemed to make it one with animals 
still in the feral state, something that 
sent a shudder through Skeel’s body, 
and brought a blur of red before his 
eyes. 

He had no distinct memory of how 
he wrenched the glass towel bar from 
the white tiled wall beside him. He 
had no memory of swinging open the 
door and vaulting out across the car- 
peted floor of the larger room. 

But indelibly fixed in his mind was 
the picture of that huge and shaggy 
figure menacing and contaminating the 
frailer one. There seemed something 
unspeakably odious about it, some- 
thing antediluvian and Adamic. He 
remembered, too, the white lights of 
the polished skin that glistened 
through the thin and carefully combed 
tendrils of hair trained across the bald 
skull. He remembered that smooth 


** Stop, or 


I'll call for help! 
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and shining skull; but he had no 
memory of raising the bar of glass in 
his hand or aiming his blow. 

He remembered the sound of the 
impact, muffled and nauseating ; but it 
seemed that in some way a hand not 
his own had brought it about. He re- 
membered how the head fell forward, 
and the body, in going down, forced 
the figure in blue back against the 
wall. He remembered dropping the 
rod of glass and throwing out a hand 
to catch her ; how, in fact, he had to 
hold her there, shaking and panting, 
while the two of them stared stupidly 
down at the prostrate bearded figure. 

A dull horror spread over the young 
woman’s face. She became almost 
a dead weight on Skeel’s sustaining 
arm. He could feel the satinlike 
pressure of her skin against his moist 
wristbone. 

** He’s dead !’’ she cried in a broken 
voice ; for such things were new to 
her. Skeel himself had more than 
once noted the effect of patrolmen’s 
nightsticks and longshoremen’s billies. 
And more than once he had been led 
to marvel at the solidity of the human 
skull 

“*Oh, we've killed him!’ The 
woman began to sob brokenly, sway- 
ing a little from side to side. 

‘* No, we haven’t,’’? avowed Skeel, 
tingling at the thought of being 
bracketed, even in that troubled 
moment, with a being so beautiful. 
‘*Look at his legs twitch! He’s 
bound to be out of that trance inside 
of three minutes !”’ 

She looked down at the Russian. 
He lay there with his arms crooked 
up, like the wings of a duck shot in 
mid-air. ‘‘ What can we do?’’ she 
said at last, turning back to Skeel. 

That youth, with his free hand, drew 
a chair over to where she stood and 
let her sink into it. Then he stooped 
and caught up the crumpled papers 
from the floor. ‘‘ Take these,’’ he 
commanded. 

She took them, with a look of won- 
der in her eyes. 

This look of wonder increased as 
she watched him jerk a framed print 
of Millet’s ‘‘ Goose Girl’’ from the 
wall above her head. One blow on the 
safe top smashed into a dozen scatter- 
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ing pieces the glass that covered the 
face of the picture. He tore away the 
picture itself, and drew out a layer of 
blue-prints pressed together behind it. 
These he folded together into one 
packet. 

** The coast defence plans and the 
projectile test reports,’’ he said, not 
wholly unconscious of the dramatic 
values that lurked in the laconism, 
** Stolen from your father’s desk!” 

He held them out to her. But her 
eyes, instead of studying the papers, 
were turned up to his face. 

‘‘ Quick, take them !’’ he brusquely 
told her, a little disconcerted by her 
stare. ‘‘ Our time is short.’’ 

She was still studying his intent and 
exalted young face. ‘* Are you in the 
service ?’’ she asked. 

He was compelled to confess that he 
was not, 

*‘Then, why are you——” She did 
not complete the sentence ; for at that 
moment the man on the floor moved 
one hand a little. It was the hand on 
which glimmered the heavily jewelled 
ring. 

** Quick !’’ cried Skeel, thrusting 
the blue-prints into her hand. ‘* You 
must go first. You’ve got to go now, 
while you have the chance !”’ 

** And what will you do?’’ asked the 
young woman. 

Skeel felt a little nervously in his 
vest pocket. He wanted to make sure 
the bone collar button was still there. 
‘* Yes,’’ he said a little vacantly. 
‘**T’ve got to go, too. In fact, I’m— 
I’m horribly late.”’ 
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At the precise moment that the 
moist-browed Skeel stepped into the 
banqueting-hall and slipped into his 
place near the end of the speakers’ 
table, ten paces from him the President 


of the United States stood in the 
middle of the flag-shaped dais, waiting 
to begin his response to the first toast 
of the evening. And Skeel, as Briga- 
dier-General Van Allen leaned over 
and solicitously inquired as to the 
cause of his delay, whispered back 
that he had been having a bit of 
trouble with his equipment. But he 
did not explain that this trouble had 
come from so trifling a thing as a 
broken collar button. 
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66%, TO, no, Nino mio. Let the pretty 
‘N creature go. Thy hot, little 
hand is not the place for him. 
See, put him down upon this wall here 
and watch him crawl and his little light 
go in and out. Why, one can’t even 
see him in that tight little fist of 
thine.”’ 

“But if I put him down there he 
will fly away,’’ Nino objected, ‘‘ and 
I want to take him home and put him 
under a glass and find centesimi in 
the morning.”’ 

‘We will look for centesimi in some 
other way,’’ said his father, gently 
opening the tightly-closed fingers and 
extracting a half-suffocated firefly. 


“Look, he is nearly dead already! 
There, put him into this rose and see 
how prettily he lights it, and when he 


feels a little better he can fly off and 
join his friends in the podere yonder. 
Listen! Dost know why God gave 
him that little lamp? For the 
same reason that he gave thee thy 
little soul—to light the dark places 
and make the world beautiful. Canst 
understand that? And never hurt a 
firefly, little man, because if it had 
not been for a firefly thou wouldst 
never have had a father at all! And 
where wouldst thou have been then ?’’ 

The problem thus presented was too 
much for Nino, and he wriggled down 
from the bench beside his father, and 
made off to join a group of children at 
play among the shadows further down 
the avenue. 

It was a warm summer evening, and 
all Lucca had turned out of doors to 
enjoy the cool little breeze which had 
sprung up after the heat and oppres- 
sion of the day. The promenade 
upon the ramparts was alive with 
people, a gay, chattering, laughing 
throng, pacing slowly up and down 
under the trees, or gathering in little 
gToups to listen to the band which 
played at intervals in one of the open 


piazze below. But Feruccio Donati 
was in no mood for company this even- 
ing, and had sought the quietest and 
least-frequented of the bastions, where, 
seated peacefully upon one of the 
wooden benches with his cigar between 
his lips, he could hear the faint 
strains of the music and the rumble 
of cabs and carriages over the cobbled 
pavement of the distant streets and 
watch the movement of the crowd 
which passed continually up and down 
the avenue, leaving, however, his little 
oasis of tranquillity untouched. From 
where he was sitting he could see on 
one side the picturesque roofs and 
brightly-lighted windows of the town, 
and the tall, dark outline of the 
Giunigi Tower with its crown of trees 
silhouetted against the glow of the 
lamps upon the sky, while, on the 
other side, he overlooked the open 
country beyond the walls and _ the 
poderi below all a-sparkle and a-glitter 
with myriads and myriads of fireflies 
executing their nightly torch-dance 
among the long grass and corn. 

But Feruccio was not the only occu- 
pant of the bench in this peaceful 
nook. A stranger had seated himself 
upon its other end a few minutes 
before Nino appeared with his cap- 
tured treasure, but beyond a courteous 
‘* Buona sera,’’ he had not so far 
committed himself to further speech. 
Now, however, as the patter of the 
child’s feet died away down the 
avenue, he turned a little in his seat, 
and, fumbling in his pocket for 
matches wherewith to light the cigar- 
ette he had been rolling, he said, in- 
dicating the firefly which had left the 
shelter of the rose and was now 
crawling along the back of the bench, 
‘* Pretty creatures, yes, signore! But 
there are more than enough of them, 
are there.not? Why not have let the 
little one find his centesimi as usual ?”’ 

Perhaps he said it as a feeler, hav- 
ing been puzzled by Donati’s last re- 
mark and being too well bred to di- 
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rectly ask an explanation—or perhaps 
it was merely an Italian’s usual in- 
clination towards opening a friendly 
conversation; but at any rate the ice 
was broken and Feruccio offered the 
enlightenment so delicately fished for. 

‘*No doubt,’’ he said, ‘‘ one more 
or less makes little difference among 
those myriads, but for myself I can- 
not see one of these little insects hurt. 
It may seem an almost incredible 
thing, signore, but the fact remains, I 
owed my life to a firefly once—and I 
don’t forget the debt.’’ 

The other puffed at his cigarette in 
silence for a minute or two, awaiting 
further information, but as none was 
forthcoming his curiosity finally got 
the better of him. 

‘*It would be impertinent, perhaps, 
to ask the story?’’ he hazarded. 

‘““Not at all,’’ said Feruccio, 
politely, ‘‘ I will tell it with pleasure, 
if I can feel assured that it is not 
wearisome to you to listen ?’’ 

His mind having been quite set at 
rest upon this point and all formalities 
satisfactorily overcome, Nino’s father 
squared himself a little more comfort- 
ably upon the bench and began his 
tale. 

‘* You will have already discovered 
by my speech,”’ he said, ‘‘ that I am 
not a Lucchese. I was born and bred 
in. Turin, where my father had me 
trained to the profession of accountant 
and bookkeeper. I had passed all my 
examinations and received my certi- 
ficates and had already obtained a 
post in one of the smaller banks, and 
my path seemed to be _ opening 
smoothly before me, when a severe 
chill, caught—it must be owned— 
through a little carelessness on my 
part, altered the whole aspect of life 
for me. I was ill for weeks with 
fever and pneumonia, and when at 
last I was over the worst of the dan- 
ger, the doctors gave it as_ their 
opinion that the illness had left a per- 
manent lung trouble behind it. You 
may imagine the consternation of my 
parents, and, though I regained a cer- 
tain modicum of health and strength 
during the summer, it was unani- 
mously decided that I must never 
spend another winter north of the 
Apennines. 

And here Donati suddenly broke off, 
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and after contemplating his cigar in 
silence for a moment— 

‘* You will, I am sure, excuse me, 
signore,’’ he said, ‘‘ if, in telling this 
story, I prefer to speak of neither 
place nor person by their real name. 
Indeed, a few years ago, I would not 
have told the tale at all to a stranger 
whom I had casually met; but much 
water has flowed under the bridges 
since all this happened, and if there 
were ever people who owed me a 
grudge it is no doubt long since for- 
gotten.”’ 

‘“You may rely on my discretion 
in any case,’’ said his companion, 
politely, *‘ but still your precaution is 
quite a reasonable one. Pray pro- 
ceed.”’ 

* te dilemma,’’ Donati re- 
sumed, ‘‘ my father looked about for 
the possibility of finding me a post 
somewhere in the South of Italy, or 
in one of the sheltered spots along the 
Riviera di Levante. But at first no- 
thing offered, and things were looking 
rather hopeless, when suddenly For- 
tune set before us the very thing that 
was required. 

** The old Marchese for whom my 
father had worked as secretary for 
many years received a visit from a 
distant kinsman, a certain—let us call 
him Count Ridozzi—the owner of 
large estates in—an island in the 
Mediterranean—whom business had 
compelled to pass a few weeks in 
Turin. He happened one day to men- 
tion to the Marchese that it was his 
intention to take back with him to his 
castle a secretary and accountant, who 
he intended should be a native of the 
mainland, as he found that various 
inconveniences had arisen in his deal- 
ings with the islanders through his 
having for his chief man of business 
a countryman of their own. 

*** He is too much hand and glove 
with everybody,’ said the Count; 
‘they can all influence him as they 
please and turn him any way they like. 
What I need is a man who is a 
stranger to the place, and who will 
make my interests his first considera- 
tion. I must look out for somebody 
either here or in Rome.’ 

‘* And then the old Marchese be- 
thought him that my father had a son 
for whom this was just the oppor- 
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tunity desired, and, to cut a long 
story short, between my own creden- 
tials and the Marchese’s good word, 
I was very shortly appointed to the 
post. 

‘“‘ With great jubilation I packed my 
humble belongings a week or two 
later, and prepared to accompany the 
Count upon his journey. Hitherto my 
travels had been limited to an occa- 
sional excursion to the Val d’Aosta, 
or some other place in Piedmont, and 
—lovely as those districts are—it was 
yet a great delight to me to think that 
I was about to see something of other 
parts of Italy and visit places cele- 
brated for their beauty. The few days 
we spent in Rome were full of pleasure 
and interest for me, and the Count was 
very kind, and left me full liberty to 
go about and see what I pleased. 
Then came Naples, where we halted 
for a day—a day which will always 
live in my memory as one full of re- 
velations of undreamed of beauty—a 
day when I for the first time beheld 
the sea, and that sea the glorious, 
sparkling Mediterranean ; and finally 
we crossed to our island, and there 


found the Count’s servants awaiting 
us with a couple of saddle-horses and 
a light cart for our luggage. 

‘“The old castle of the Ridozzi is 
magnificently situated upon a spur of 
one of the hills which rise behind the 


principal town of the island. From 
the gravelled terrace before the house 
one looks down upon the fruitful plain 
unrolled beneath one’s feet, and sees 
the city in the distance, with its stately 
cathedral and white-walled houses, 
and beyond all the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, capped with little 
white waves and dashed here and 
there with broad patches of purple and 
emerald green. 

‘We had left winter already begin- 
ning in Turin, but here it was still to 
all intents and purposes summer. 
Flowers bloomed everywhere, the sun 
shone, the air was crisp and sparkling, 
the oranges and lemon-trees were 
already loaded with ripening fruit—in 
short, the whole prospect was so 
beautiful that it is little wonder if I 
believed myself to have fallen into an 
earthly paradise. 


_* But, alas! it was not long before I 
discovered the truth of the old saving 
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that there is no rose without a thorn, 
and, indeed, as time went on I found 
that mine was likely to prove a very 
thorny path indeed. The Count had 
had the discretion, it must be acknow- 
ledged, to pension off, instead of dis- 
missing, his old secretary, but, even 
so, there was a strong under-current 
of antagonism against the new one. 
It showed itself in a thousand little 
difficulties placed unnecessarily in my 
path, and it was very hard for me to 
make any headway at all against this 
system of covert annoyance and anti- 
pathy. Still, for a long time I man- 
aged to steer clear of rocks and shoals, 
and I was just beginning to congratu- 
late myself that I was at last settling 
down into my place, when, to my dis- 
may, I began to discover various dis- 
crepancies in the accounts and books 
which gradually revealed to me that a 
thoroughly organized system of pecu- 
lation must have been carried on for 
years. It was all the more serious as 
circumstances showed that things 
could hardly have reached the condi- 
tion in which they were without the 
knowledge and connivance of the fat- 
tore and others of the principal 
workers of the estate, and it was there- 
fore not to be doubted that they were 
all associated in this disgraceful little 
conspiracy. No wonder they had re- 
sented the advent of a new secretary, 
and the consequent overhauling of 
their carefully-cooked accounts. 

‘Once I was sure of my facts I 
confided my discovery to the Count, 
as in duty bound. He answered with 
a shrug of the shoulders. 


*“**«T thought -you’d find it out in 
time,’ he said. ‘I’ve suspected it for 
years, but never could lay my finger 
on the spot. That’s why I deter- 
mined to have a man from another 
part of Italy, who had no connection 
with the place. They’re all in one 
story here.”’ 


‘** But what are we to do?’ I asked, 
somewhat aghast. 

*** Do?’ he replied. ‘ Just do what 
we can. Use tact and judgment. Stop 
the leaks slowly, and one at a time, 
We can’t accuse anybody—we can’t 
make any open disturbance. We may 
only find ourselves in worse and more 
widely-spread trouble if we do that. 
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It’s no use getting out of the frying- 
pan into the fire.’ 

‘* The hint contained in this speech 
sent an unpleasant, chilly feeling down 
my spine, as I had already been long 
enough in the island to have realised 
something of the extent to which it 
was governed by a powerful. secret 
society. I resolved to take the Count’s 
advice, and go very slowly and care- 
fully to work, but with all my discre- 
tion it was impossible entirely to re- 
concile conflicting interests, and I be- 
came conscious that the feeling of 
hostility towards me was_ gradually 
deepening as time went on. I had also 
many minor difficulties to surmount, 
of which the differences of language 
and habits were not the least—and 
several times I was tempted to won- 
der whether it would not be better 
after all to sacrifice the mild climate 
and lucrative post, and return to the 
rigours of pneumonia and Turin. But 
a certain doggedness in my character, 
which opposition, as a_ rule, only 
serves to accentuate, and also a feel- 
ing of gratitude to my patron, who 
had always treated me with excep- 
tional kindness, made me resolve, if 
possible, to stand by my guns, and 
see the thing through. I had yet to 


realise the dangers of the course 
which I was following. 
‘‘ My first awakening came when, 


on going into my little office one 
morning, to begin work as usual, my 
eye was caught by a curiously-folded 
note, written on coarse, rough paper, 
and laid in a conspicuous position on 
my table. I picked it up with a sort 
of presentiment of evil, which the con- 
tents did little to allay. On opening it 
I beheld only the rough drawing otf 
a dagger, with—scrawled below—the 
words, ‘ Let this warning suffice!’ ; 
but as I gazed upon it it seemed to 
me that whole pages of abuse and 
threats would have been less daunting 
to the spirit. I laid it down again 
with shaking hands, and sank limply 
into my chair, and it was some little 
time before I could collect myself suffi- 
ciently to destroy the vile scribble and 
endeavour to put it from my mind and 
apply myself to work. But though 
this unpleasant surprise had given me 
something of a shock at the moment, 
I was not so poor-spirited a creature 
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as to succumb before the first hint of 
danger, and I still held on in the 
course which I had chosen, though 
using all the tact and caution pos. 
sible. 

‘*But it was not long before another 
warning was added to the first. A 
second missive was thrown in at the 
open window of my _ bedroom one 
warm moonlight night about the end 
of April. I had retired early to rest 
and had just extinguished my light 
and laid my head upon the pillow 
when some heavy object flew through 
the casement and fell with a crash 
upon the floor. Springing to my feet 
I beheld a small, white packet lying 
in the patch of moonlight at the foot 
of the bed, and without waiting to 
examine it I dashed immediately to the 
window and looked out to see if | 
could detect any sign of the noctural 
messenger, for I knew by _ instinct 
what the packet contained. But there 
was no sign of a human presence and 
no sound of footsteps, no rustle among 
the bushes, no shadow among’ the 
trees. The garden slept tranquilly in 
the moonlight, the warm night air was 
heavy with the scent of roses and 
acacia, and the nightingales sang in 
rapturous chorus among the cypresses 
and olives all down the side of the 
hill. It was a veritable Eden—but the 
serpent had entered it for me. 

‘*T securely closed the window, 
and, lighting a candle, turned to exa- 
mine the packet on the floor. It was 
as I had expected, a letter weighted 
with a stone. This time the warning 
was clear and explicit. Nothing was 
left to the imagination. The letter 
stated in unequivocal terms that there 
were two courses open to me: one, at 
once to re-establish things on the old 
footing which had obtained under the 
former secretary, old Rinardelli; the 
other, to relinquish my post and imme- 
diately take my departure from the 
island. If I could not see my way 
to fulfil either of these conditions, | 
was informed that I would not be 
allowed to continue in the path I was 
endeavouring to follow, that it would 
be at my own imminent peril if I at- 
tempted to do so, and that my deter- 
mined course of tyranny and oppres- 
sion (sic) would meet before long with 
its just recompense and reward. 
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“] passed a troubled and sleepless 
night, and the following morning I 
rode down into the town and inter- 
viewed the Avocato Manfredi, the 
Count’s man of business. I must men- 
tion that the Count himself was at 
this time absent in Rome, where he 
usually spent the greater part of the 
year, and though I had before this 
written telling him of my troubles I 
cannot believe that he had ever re- 
ceived my letter, for—and that was 
very unlike him—he never answered 
it. 


“ There was but little comfort to be 
got from the Avocato. He was very 
anxious to know whether I had any 
clue as to the writer of the letters, but 
I could not definitely accuse any one, 
which, I think, was a relief to him. 
There was a curious glint in his eye 
as he questioned me, and when I had 
finished my story he read me a little 
homily, the gist of which was that it 
was impossible to make the crooked 
straight, that we must close our eyes 
to many things if we wished to live 
peaceably in this world, and that the 
people who prospered best were those 
who contrived to pull together with 
those with whom they worked and did 
not attempt to alter and upset exist- 
ing institutions. He was sure that, 
with a little patience, I should be able 
to adapt myself and come to a good 
understanding with those about me. 
If not, he was afraid he could only 
advise me to give up my position and 
return to Turin. 

_ “I said to myself bitterly, ‘ You’re 
in it too,’ and taking up my hat 
thanked him politely for his advice and 
bade him good-day. I felt I was 
beginning to suspect the whole world. 

“From the Avocato I went straight 
to the Chief of Police, and laid my 
Story before him. He was kind and 
courteous, but did not mince matters. 
He would, of course, afford me any 
protection in his power, but he told me 
eandidly that once I had to rely upon 
police protection the Island was no 
longer a place for me. If I could con- 
trive to keep on friendly terms with 
the people—good. If not—well, he 
would advise me to return to Italy at 
my earliest convenience. 


“All this was far from encourag- 


ing, and I went home again with a 
very heavy heart. 

‘* But I had taken one decisive step 
that day. I had obtained a licence to 
carry firearms and provided myself 
with a neat little revolver, which I 
thenceforth carried in the pocket of 
my coat, and I contrived to let it be 
known—accidently, of course—that I 
was never without it, as I fancied that 
the fact that I was ready and able to 
defend myself might prove my best 
protection. I also wrote again to the 
Count, asking his advice and assist- 
ance ; but, though I myself posted the 
letter, I waited in vain for a reply. 

‘* Another ten days passed without 
event, and then I received a third, 
and, as I was informed, a final warn- 
ing. This letter stated that great 
forbearance had been shown me—my 
youth and ignorance having been 
taken into consideration—but I had 
abused the patience of those who 
would have helped me to retrieve my 
errors—I had _ disregarded every 
friendly warning—I had clung reso- 
lutely to the evil path which I had 
chosen. This was now my last op- 
portunity to retrace my steps. If I 
did not at once give some sign of 
amendment my day of grace was at an 
end. I had still one chance of safety 
—that of immediately leaving the 
Island; but, if I selected to remain 
and continue obdurate, then I was 
warned to regulate my affairs and pre- 
pare to meet the fate which Justice 
had decreed for me. I was advised 
not to write again to the Count. 

‘* Never was a severer or more 
high-minded exhortation addressed to 
unrepentant sinner. The letter seemed 
to me somehow to have a _ strong 
flavour of the Avocato Manfredi. 

‘** This last epistle I found lying on 
the top of the papers in my locked 
and closed despatch-box, the key of 
which hung always on my watch- 
chain—and I think it was this fact, 
more than the contents of the letter 
itself, which tended to shake my 
nerve. The knowledge that I was 
surrounded by invisible enemies, who 
had access to all my most private pos- 
sessions and from whom my most 
secret correspondence was not safe, 
struck—as no doubt was intended—a 
chill to my heart. I reflected for a 
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long time as to the best course to pur- 
sue, and reason told me that the 
wisest proceeding would be to leave 
the Island without delay—but I could 
not bring myself to seek safety in 
ignominious flight ; and at length I re- 
solved upon a compromise. I wrote 
upon a sheet of paper: ‘ When the 
Count returns I shali offer my resigna- 
tion. Till then I do my duty. Leave 
me in peace,’ and this note I folded 
and laid upon the. papers in the des- 
patch-box where I had discovered the 
other. 

‘“** They are sure to return to see if 
I have found their precious missive,’ 
I said to myself; and events proved 
that I was right, for when I opened 
the box again a few hours later the 
paper was gone; and, believing my 
conditions were accepted, I went about 
my work again with a lighter heart. 


Fi. 


“It was late on the afternoon of 
the following day that I was sitting 
in my office engaged in making up my 
journal and daily accounts, when a 
knock came upon the door, and in 
reply to my summons to enter there 
appeared old Teresa, the wife of the 
casiere, who, with her husband, waited 
upon me in the absence of the Count 
and his household. They were a quiet 
old couple enough, and with them I 
had never, so far, had the shadow of 
a misunderstanding, though I knew 
that they could not be ignorant of the 
general ill-feeling against me. In- 
deed, I had always suspected Teresa 
of nourishing a secret sympathy for 
me, though naturally she would not 
dare to show it openly. She now 
displayed every sign of satisfaction. 

‘** There is a letter for you from 
the Conte, signorino,’’ she said. ‘‘A 
special messenger has just brought it 
up from the town, and the signorino 
will be pleased to hear that the Conte 
is there himself—arrived from Rome 
this very morning.’ 

‘“* That is, indeed, good news,’ I 
cried joyfully, springing to my feet 
and seizing the letter which she held 
out to me. ‘Where is the messen- 

er? Let him come in.’ 

‘** He did not wait, signorino,’ she 
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said in reply. ‘ He said he had only 
orders to leave the note, and he was 
already very late, as he had taken a 
wrong road at the foot of the hill and 
gone many kilomctres out of his way. 
The signorino ought to have had the 
message early this afternoon.’ 

‘“ But I was already reading my 
letter, and Teresa’s explanation was 
scarcely heard. It certainly was un- 
lucky that the note had been so much 
delayed. Ridozzi wrote that he had 
arrived only that morning from Rome, 
and had expected to find me on the 
quay to meet him, as he had written 
to advise me of his coming, but he 
could only presume that the letter had 
gone astray—-which it certainly had. 
Unfortunately, the Count had _ been 
taken iil upon the journey and obliged 
to go straight to bed at the hotel on 
his arrival, and he added that he must 
see me at once, and I must therefore 
come to him without delay, as he 
wished to talk over a certain matter 
with me before giving an important 
decision on the following morning. 


‘*I glanced towards the window. 
The sun was already low in the 
heavens, and my watch showed me 


that it was close on seven o’clock. I 
must start at once if I wished to reach 
the city before nightfall, and I did not 
at all relish the idea of travelling along 
the lonely country roads after dark. 
I would arrange to spend the night in 
town. It was, indeed, unlucky that 
the Count’s messenger had arrived so 
late, and doubly so that he had not 
had the sense to await an answer, as 
in that case I might have explained 
the situation to my employer and have 
let him know that I would be with 
him the very first thing next morning. 
As it was, he had probably been ex- 
pecting me for some hours. _ It was 
really most vexatious! Well, all I 
could do now was to be as expeditious 
as possible, and I called to Teresa to 
send a message to the stables that I 
must have a horse at once, and then 
ran upstairs to my bedroom to make 
a hurried toilet and collect the few 
things I required for the night. The 
thought that the Count was so close 
at hand, and that there was at last 
some one to whom I could turn for 
advice and sympathy seemed to have 
lifted the greater part of the burden 
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from. my mind, and I had. already 
begun to regret the promise | had 
made of tendering my resignation. 

‘‘T was soon ready, and came down. 
stairs to await my horse on the 
terrace in front of the house. He was 
not yet there, and I chafed a little at 
the delay, as the light was going fast ; 
but I was by this time well used to the 
dilatory manners of the Island, and 
quite realised that my message ar- 
riving at an unaccustomed hour might 
have found the stable unprepared. So 
I waited with what patience I could 
muster. But at last, as the minutes 
passed on, I summoned Teresa, and 
asked if my order had been given. 
Yes, she had sent Antonio, her hus- 
band, with it some time ago, but he 
had not yet returned. She would go 
herself and see what was keeping them 
down there. And off she went in a 
great hurry. 

‘* Another long delay, and then, just 
as I was losing all patience, and was 
about to set off for the stables myself, 
Teresa reappeared with a most woe- 
begone countenance and the cheerful 
tidings that the fattore had selected 
that very afternoon to send all the 
horses down to the forge at the foot 
of the hill to be re-shod, and up till now 
they had not returned, though they 
were expected at any moment. The 
stableboy had gone to see if there was 
any sign of them. Meantime, would it 
not be better for the signorino to take 
a little supper while he was waiting? 
She would have it ready in a trice. 

‘I was fuming with annoyance by 
this time ; but it was an undoubted fact 
that I could not ride unless I had a 
horse, and, expecting their return at 
any moment, there was nothing to do 
but wait, so I put the best face I cou'd 
upon matters, and hastily swallowed a 
few mouthfuls of the food which 
Teresa set before me. 


‘I finished my meal, and yet there 
Was no sign of the horses, and by this 
time it was rapidly growing dark. I 
was half-tempted to put off my expedi- 
tion till the morning, but a latent sus- 
picion that there was more in this 
than met the eye, and that all these 
obstacles might be merely difficulties 
raised to keep me from an important 
interview with the Count that even- 
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ing, made me determine to reach the 
city at any cost. 

‘*At length, resolved to wait no 
longer, I sprang up from the table, 
seized my hat and whip, and ran down 
to a side-door of the castle which gave 
in the direction of the stables. Just 
as I opened it I encountered Teresa on 
the doorstep outside. 

‘** Qh! signorino! ’ 
‘ how truly unfortunate! The horses 
have not yet returned, and Pierino, 
who has been to look down over the 
hill, says that there is no sign of them 
upon the road. They have not yet 
left the forge, and who knows how 
long it will be before they can arrive!’ 

‘** Then I must go on foot, Teresa,’ 
I said, irritably. ‘There is nothing 
else for it. Perhaps I shall meet the 
horses on the road.’ And I moved for: 
ward to pass out. 

‘** Mah, signorino! ’ she exclaimed, 
standing in the doorway so that I was 
unable to pass her. ‘On foot! But 
at what hour, then, will you reach the 
town? And the roads are not too 
safe, signore! Better wait until the 
morning ! ’ 

‘* But all these delays, and an inde- 
finable something in her manner, only 
strengthened my previous suspicions. 

‘** 7 shall not wait until the morn- 
ing!’ I said, angrily. ‘ My orders are 
to go to-night, and to-night I will go. 
It is useless to try and stop me, 
Teresa.’ And as she still did not move 
out of my way I was compelled to 
push past her in the narrow doorway, 
and for a moment it seemed to me that 
she caught me by the coat and was 
exerting all her feeble strength to 
thrust me back. I turned and gazed 
at her in surprise, and the look upon 
her tace puzzled me more than ever. 

‘** Ah, sousi, signorino,’ she said, 
suddenly giving way and standing 
aside, her arms folded in her apron. 
‘You are right! It is of no use to 
wait. What is fixed for to-night must 
be to-night. Go by the short cut, sig- 
norino, and you will find that the 
horses have not yet left the forge. And 


she began, 


she turned and went back into the 
house. 
‘*For a moment I was_ tempted 


from a sheer spirit of contradiction to 
take the longer way by the main road, 
but the shortness of the time, and the 
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possibility that I might ultimately 
have to walk a considerable distance 
before I could obtain either horse or 
vehicle decided me to take her advice 
and hasten down by the short cut, on 
the chance of finding the animals still 
in the village at the foot of the hill. 

‘** The high road which runs past the 
boundaries of Castello Ridozzi winds 
up from the plain by a long series of 
curves and zigzags, which make the 
ascent comparatively easy, but long 
and tedious. The short cut, on the 
other hand, is a mere footpath which 
plunges boldly over the face of the 
hill, through woods and olive-yards 
and vineyards until it comes out into 
the high road just at the entrance of 
the village. Naturally, no one on 
foot ever makes use of the longer way, 
and the narrow, irregular path was 
by this time as familiar to me by night 
as by day. It was already quite dark, 
and in the shadows among the trees I 
could barely see my way for more 
than a yard or two before me; but, on 
the whole, I made very good speed, 
and though I had at first an uneasy 
fear of meeting with some of my ill- 
wishers in that lonely path, I was 
cheered on second thoughts by the 
reflection that my expedition was 
being made all improviso, and that if 
the darkness were a screen for them 
it was also one for me. Besides, why 
should thev wish to stop me now, 
when I had told them that at my first 
meeting with the Count I would ten- 
der the resignation they so much de- 
sired. 

** It was a glorious night, fresh and 
cool, after a hot, airless day. A soft, 
little breeze stirred the leaves of the 
bushes, and rustled the tall corn under 
the olive trees. The hillside was musi- 
cal with nightingales singing and 
calling to each other from wood to 
wood, and all the fields alight with the 
sparkle of the fireflies—thousands and 
thousands of them, just as you see 
them over there, signore—only in that 
island they are finer and larger than 
here. It was like a fairy illumination, 
and the darkness of the night only 
added to the brilliancy of the tiny, 
whitling lamps. 

‘““The quiet and the beauty of 
nature restored a measure of tran- 
auillity to my spirit, and I pressed for- 
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ward with a growing confidence as I 
found I had to all appearances the hill- 
side to myself. It therefore came 
upon me with something of a shock 
when, as I crossed a path which led 
along the face of the hill, a voice 
out of the shadows said suddenly, 
‘ Buona sera, signore !’ 

‘** Oh, buona sera!’ I said _plea- 
santly, though my heart had leaped 
into my mouth. ‘ Who is it? I can 
see no one.’ 

‘‘*T am a stranger here, signore,’ 
said the voice, as a dark figure 
stepped forward into the path. ‘A 
stranger, and I have lost my _ way 
among the vineyards, and am unable 
to arrive at the village down yonder. 
I was about to try this little path, 
when I heard your steps, and thought 
I would wait and ask your directions, 
and perhaps obtain your company, if 
our roads lie together.’ 

‘** This is the path for the village 
all right,’ I said, a little reassured by 
the fact that the voice was quite un- 
known to me, yet still not best pleased 
at the encounter. ‘ You have only to 
follow it straight down, and you will 
arrive in a few minutes. Buona pas- 
seggiata!’ And I waited for him to 
pass on. 

*** Signore,’ he began, and suspi- 
cion instantly revived as I remem- 
bered that he had addressed me thus 
from the first, though it might have 
been merely a courteous instinct, of 
course. 

‘** In this darkness how did you 
know that I was not a contadino,’ I 
asked, unable to refrain from putting 
the question. 

‘**T guessed that it was some one 
frem the castle up yonder,’ said the 
man, ‘ and, also, your Excellency does 
not wear a countryman’s boots.’ 

‘*** You have quick ears,’ I said, but 
I recognised that his explanation was 
plausible enough. 

*** None better,’ he replied, falling 
into step by my side. ‘ But I have 
served in the carabinieri, signore, and 
done some rough work in my time. 
One learns to use all one’s senses in a 
service like that.’ 

‘‘T was assured by this time that 
the man was an absolute stranger to 
me, and probably, as he said, to the 
neighbourhood also. If he were really 
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an ex-carabineer, that was a credential 
in itself ; and, in any case, he seemed 
quiet and respectable enough, so that 
—though I still regretted the meeting 
—I felt it would be churlish and 
absurd to evince any suspicion, and | 
must simply make the best of the 
matter. After all, it was only a few 
minutes now to the village. 


“So we walked on together side by 
side, conversing in a friendly manner 
about the state of the crops, the wine 
prospects, and the beauty of the land- 
scape. My companion gave me a 
description of his wanderings. He 
had come on foot from a distant village 
among the mountains, and had been 
already two days upon the way. He 
had business to transact in the city, 
and when that was done must begin 
the long, weary trudge back again. 
‘All uphill this time, signore,’ he said 
ruefully. And he expatiated on the 
happiness with which he would find 
himself within sight of his own cam- 
panile once more. 

“IT had almost forgotten my sus- 
picions, and had just turned to ask him 
some trifling question about his jour- 


ney and his paese, when suddenly my 
eye was Caught by a tiny point of light 


at the man’s side. _I looked again, 
and saw that a particularly large and 
brilliant firefly had settled upon some 
article of his clothing, or was it on 
something that he carried in his hand ? 
I was about to say, ‘ Look at that 
splendid fly,’ when an instinct made 
me forbear, and in silence I watched 
the tiny, moving light. Flash, flash! 
flash, flash! and every time an a2- 
swering gleam, and all in a moment, 
with a great leap of every pulse in my 
body, 1 realised what it was in the 
man’s grasp—the little insect was 
crawling slowly, slowly, up the long 
naked blade of a knife! 

‘For a moment everything seemed 
to swim round me. Then my sight 
cleared again, and with a terrible 
fascination I watched the tiny, green- 
ish lamp flash in and out, in and out, 
and saw the answering glitter of the 
steel, and marked the length of the 
blade, while the unconscious brigand 
by my side prattled on in his treacher- 
ous talk of his wife and children and 
happy mountain home, 


“And now another flash showed for 


a second the fingers which clasped the 
hilt of the knife. In another moment 
the insect would be crawling on the 
hand itself, and the man would per- 
haps guess that his secret was re- 
vealed. What would he do then? 
Why had he not struck before this ? 

‘““*But I’m ready for you, my 
friend,’ I said bitterly within myself, 
and I slipped my hand into the pocket 
where I always carried my revolver. 

‘Merciful heavens! It was gone! 
And the blood turned cold about my 
heart. 

‘*And then I guessed the reason 
why the assassin delayed. We were 
at that moment approaching a point 
where the path narrowed and ran for 
some little distance between high 
walls. There was not even room for 
two to walk abreast. That was 
the plan. When we approached the 
entrance to this trap my companion 
would stand courteously aside and let 
me pass, and then—— __ But in vain is 
the net spread in the sight of any 
bird. 

** My resolution was taken. I would 
act, and act at once, before my com- 
panion could guess at my suspicions. 
I stepped suddenly back a pace, and, 
as the villain passed me, flung myself 
violently upon him from behind. Be- 
fore he knew what had happened I 
had pinioned both his arms in a grip 
of steel, slipped my foot between his 
feet and with all my weight upon him 
thrown him forward on his face and 
wrenched the knife from his hand. 
He had not even time to cry out, and 
for a moment lay as if stunned, and 
with my knee between his shoulders 
and with his own knife pricking his 
throat I bade him be silent if he 
valued his life. Then I stuffed a 
handkerchief into his mouth, and— 
not without a struggie—bound his 
arms behind him with his own sash. 
I could not wait to bind him more 
completely, for I was convinced he 
had assistance not far off, and I must 
make good my escape without a mo- 
ment’s delay, and springing to my 
feet I ran for some few steps back 
along the path we had come and then 
dashed off ‘into the fields and fled for 
my life as fast as the darkness and 
broken ground would permit. I had 
no thought of returning to the castle. 
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I felt my one chance lay in reaching 
the town. But how to get there. It 
was a problem, indeed. 

‘* I plunged on and on, though not 
without more than one stumble into 
ditches and over the roots of trees. 
My only guide as to direction was to 
keep on descending, bearing always 
to the left in the hope of striking the 
high road in course of time. Now 
and again I paused to listen, but there 
was no sound of pursuit, though it 
seemed to me as if the hillside re- 
echoed to the noise of my own frantic 
passage through the corn and under 
the overhanging branches of the trees. 
But at last, to my unspeakable relief, 
I reached a boundary wall, and, look- 
ing over, perceived the white gleam 
of the high road immediately below 
me. The wall on my side was low 
enough, as the earth was terraced up 
against the hill, but on the other side 
the drop was considerable. I was 
obliged to take the risk, however, 
and, slipping over the wall and lower- 
ing myself to the full stretch of my 
arms, I let go and happily reached 
terra firma safe and sound. 


and_ breathless 


‘“*T was so spent 
with running that my first thought 
was to find some shelter where I could 
lie hidden for a few moments to re- 
cover myself and try and decide what 
course it was best for me to adopt, 


and with this motive I crossed the 
road, and dropping into the ditch 
venich bordered it upon the other side, 
I scrambled underneath some _ over- 
hanging branches and lay down. It 
was, perhaps, well for me that I had 
done so, for a minute or two later I 
heard the sound of stealthy footsteps, 
and distinctly saw two dark shadows, 
black against the whiteness of the 
road, pass down towards the village. 
They may have been merely innocent 
wayfarers, but the quiet of their move- 
ments and the absolute silence in 
which they passed filled me with ap- 
prehension. Were they watching the 
road? Was my _ escape already 
known? 

**T lay still in the ditch, my heart 
beating like a sledge-hammer and my 
brain in a whirl. The loss of my re- 
volver proved to me that I had al- 
most been the victim of a deliberate 
plot. I knew to a certainty that I had 
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put the weapon in my pocket when | 
was dressing for my ride. How or 
by whom had it been taken. Surely 
by Teresa in the moment of that 
struggle in the doorway. The whole 
affair had evidently been carefully ar- 
ranged. The horses had been removed 
and I had been delayed from moment 
to moment in order to drive me into 
taking that lonely footpath in the 
dark. One of the assassins had been 
set to watch for me at the cross paths, 
and undoubtedly at least one more 
was awaiting me in the trap between 
the walls. 1 was to have been taken 
between two fires. It was only by a 
miracle that I had escaped. 

‘*] remained in my ditch for the 
best part of half an hour, and the 
longer I lay there the less I liked the 
prospect of the long, lonely road be- 
tween me and the town. — But while 
I was still puzzling what to do Fate 
offered a solution of the difficulty. A 
sound of merry voices and of ap- 
proaching hoofs and wheels smote 
upon my ear, and round the turn of 
the road came a large brake laden 
with a party of American tourists, 
while two mounted carabineers rode at 
a short distance behind. I sprang 
from my hiding-place, and, planting 
myself in their way, in the direct light 
of the carriage-lamps, with all the 
strength of my lungs I cried out to 
them for help. 

‘*T was afraid for a moment they 
would pass me by, but, luckily for me, 
one of the horses, startled by my sud- 
den appearance, shied and _ swerved 
violently across the road, and _ the 
driver, once he had regained control 
of his beast, pulled up for no better 
purpose than to abuse me for having 
so nearly caused an accident. The 
carabineers instantly rode up to the 
protection of their party, and thus I 
was at no loss for an audience. Not 
wishing, however, to alarm the 
pleasure-party, I had the presence of 
mind to say merely that I had met 
with an accident and fallen into the 
ditch, hurting myself so severely that 
I was unable to walk, and therefore 
begged them to have the charity to 
take me with them in the brake to the 
town, which I was compelled to reach 
that night. 

‘‘The good people were all kind- 
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ness and sympathy, and thus, accom- 
modated with a seat in the brake, and 
muffled in a cloak lent me by a mem- 
ber of the party, I accomplished in 
safety the long, dark kilometres which 
I had so much dreaded, and an hour 
later found myself alighting at the 
door of the hotel where Count Ridozzi 
had directed me to meet him. 

‘Will it, 1 wonder, be quite a sur- 
prise to you to be told that he was not 
there, that nothing had been heard of 
him, and that as far as any one. knew 
he had not arrived in the Island at all. 
The possibility of such a thing had 
crossed my mind more than once ; but 
I realised now for a certainty that that 
letter was never written by the Count 
at all, but was merely a clever for- 
gery adroitly used to bait the trap. 

“T went that same night to the 
Chief of Police and related what had 
occurred. He did not stand on cere- 
mony, but had me securely locked up 
for the night, and the next morning, 
without by your leave or with your 
leave, he himself accompanied me on 
board the steamer and saw me off for 
the mainland. 

““*You have received news of the 
illness of a near relation, my friend,’ 
he said, ‘and are obliged to be off 
at a few hours’ notice. It would be 
well, perhaps, to let the Avocato 
Manfredi or your friends at the 
Castle have a line to that effect. You 
must remember that they, of course, 
know nothing of your adventures. 
You can, naturally, give an address 
to which your luggage may be sent, 
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but in your place—unless it is of very 
great value—I think I wouldn’t 
trouble to call for it.’ 

‘* I followed his advice in every par- 
ticular, and all connection between 
me and the Castello Ridozzi ceased 
entirely from that hour. Also I did 
not even return to my own home in 
Turin, but chose instead another city 
in Italy, and eventually drifted here to 
Lucca, where I have lived in peace 
and happiness ever since. But it was 
a long time before my nerves quite 
recovered from the strain they had 
undergone, and you can understand, 
signore, that whenever I see those 
tiny whirling lights flashing in and 
out among the corn I cannot but think 
of the great danger in which I once 
stood and from which I was saved by 
a firefly. 

‘* But here comes my little scara- 
mouch,’’ he added, as he rose from 
his seat ; ‘‘ and I must bid you good- 
night, signore, and take him off home 
to his bed.’’ 

“Where is my firefly?’’ asked 
Nino, running up ; ‘‘ Oh!—is he gone? 
Have you let him go?”’ 


‘** He is gone, little man,’’ said the 


stranger, gravely. ‘‘ He received 
news of the illness of a near relation, 
and was obliged to be off at a few 
minutes’ notice. But he left a cen- 
tesimo for thee all right. And he 
begged me to mention that it was a 
bright new one because he was an old 
friend of the family.’’ 

And to the accompaniment of Nino’s 
merry laugh the party broke up. 

















A GOLFING STORY. 


By CHARLES 


N my way to the links I chanced 

to meet Mary Goodwin. I 

asked her to come with me, and 

she, with an amiability on which I 
often rely, consented. 

The path to the links winds up a 
steepish cliff from which a delectable 
view is to be enjoyed. It was a very 
hot morning ; and a vacant, and not 
uncomfortable, seat reminded me of 
the fact. 

Far beneath us the sea shone rarely 
blue. There were a sail or two in the 
offing, and some black specks in the 
distance stood for boats anchored on 
their dabbing-grounds, but, save for the 
lazy splash of wave on beach, there was 
not a sound to be heard. 

‘* Hadn’t we better be getting on?’’ 
suggested Mary. 

+6 Why ?”? 

‘“'We_ shan’t be able to manage 
eighteen holes before lunch.’’ 

** Possibly not.”’ 

Mary lifted her eyebrows. They are 
finely traced ; and her eyes, which are 
brown and soft without being in the 
least dull, met mine. 

** One always does play eighteen,’’ 
she said. 

‘* One always does,’’ I repeated bit- 
terly. 

‘** But you always do,”’ she insisted. 

‘**I know that quite well,’’ I said, 
**I also know that I always have a 
touch of rheumatism in my left arm.”’ 

‘*I’m so sorry,’’ she sajd sympa- 
thetically. 

** But you mistake me 

** If you are ill bs 

** But, my dear Mary, I am not ill. 
I did not at all mean to convey that I 
was ill. I merely meant that I do not 
like always having even a touch of 
rheumatism.”’ 

** Of course not.”’ 

** And, just as I do not like having 
rheumatism in my left arm, so——”’ 


, 
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But, at the moment, I dared not. [ 
relapsed into silence, and gazed at the 
sea. Then I summoned up courage. 

‘*] have a confession to make,”’ I 
said solemnly. 

She started the least little bit, and 
turned her face to me. She has what 
I consider a sweet face. She is not, I 
am grateful to state, in her first youth. 
That is to say, she has exchanged, in 
the course of caressing years, giggles 
(if she ever giggled) for smiles, igno- 
rance for knowledge, and promise for 
performance. 

‘*Mary,’’ I repeated gravely, “I 
have a confession to make.’’ 

She looked at me in some astonish- 
ment. 

‘* I do not like golf,’’ I said. 

** What ?”’ she cried. 

**T do not like golf,’’ I repeated. 

** But, but a 

** Yes,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘ I know. 1! 
know quite well that I have played on 
about three hundred days out of the 
last year. I know that I am always 
pestering you to play with me. I know 
you always beat me. I know x 

‘* Don’t be so foolish,’’ suggested 
Mary. 

‘It’s true,’’ I insisted. ‘‘I have 
pestered you; you do beat me; and I 
can’t play. I never shall. I don’t 
want to. That, however, has nothing 
to do with my determination. If my 
handicap were plus two instead of 
twenty, I should think the same. Think 
of the waste of time, of energy, of op- 
portunities for enjoyment. I am miss- 
ing everything that is worth the while, 
and I am growing old.’’ 

‘* That’s not true,’’ said Mary, with 
charming directness. 

‘* My hair is turning grey, and there 
is not too much of it.”’ 

‘* Well, if it comes to that, I 

‘* No, you are not,’’ I said hastily. 

‘* Not what ?’” 


” 
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“Anything you ought not to be,” 
I explained awkwardly. 

‘“‘T know that,’’ said Mary, colour- 
ing a little. ‘‘I was going to say 
that I, too, do not like golf.” 

It was my turn to be astonished 
then. I had fog many years har- 
boured the conviction that for golf 
Mary lived, moved, and had _ her 
being. 

‘‘Am I to understand?’’ I began 
slowly. 

‘Ves,’ said Mary. ‘“‘I hate the 
game.’’ She added, with some super- 
fluity, that she loathed the game. 

‘But, but ’? IT stammered. 

She anticipated me. 

“Partly because it is supposed to 
be good for the health and partly be- 
cause it is supposed to be good for the 
temper,’’ she said. 

Now, nobody looking at Mary could 
possibly believe that either her health 
or her temper was in need of reno- 
vating. Her figure, too, is desir- 
able. I told her that I did not think 
much of her reasons. 

*‘ All one’s friends play,’’ she said, 
and added a trifle lamely, ‘‘ everybody 
plays.” 

I pondered for a minute, and a 
pleasant thought came to me. 

“I believe,’’ I said, ‘‘ that all this 
time you have been doing violence to 
your inclinations purely out of regard 
for me.”’ 

‘That is too absurd,’’ she replied. 
“I might just as well say that it is 
you who have been doing viotence to 
your inclinations out of regard for me.”’ 

I pointed out that the two theories 
were not mutually destructive, and she 
said she did not understand me. 

I told her to think it over. At the 
time I felt dreadfully tired of being 
an elder brother to Mary. 


i. 


It was just at that moment that 
James Tenterden interrupted us. It 


annoyed me, I confess. It was bad 
enough to be interrupted at all, but 
to be interrupted by James Tenter- 
den of all men was merely disgusting, 
for James is the secretary of the golf 
club. He is also red-faced, genial, and 
plus two, all of which are obnoxious, 
the last most of all, 
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‘** Hullo, you two!” was his greet- 
ing. 
‘* Hullo, James,’’ I said sulkily. 

‘* Hullo, Miss Goodwin !’’ 

‘* Hullo, Mr. Tenterden.’”’ 

‘*And that makes four,”’ 
mented. 

‘** Four what?’’ 

** Hullos,’’ I explained sourly. 

James laughed heartily, and de- 
manded why we were not playing golf. 
It would have been quite useless to at- 
tempt to demonstrate to Tenterden 
the superior charms of nature, so I 
said that we were taking a day off. 

‘* Quite a good idea, too,’’ he said. 
‘*T was a bit off my push-shot this 
morning. One can play too much, I 
believe.”’ 

‘** One can,’’ I agreed emphatically. 

** And as it’s the medal to-morrow, 
very likely you are wise. By the way, 
it’s about time you won a medal, 
Heseltine.”’ 

Then I told James Tenterden calmly 
and clearly that I should never win a 
medal. I gave him to understand that 
I had given up the game once and for 
ever. 

The effect upon him was truly dread- 
ful. At first he stormed, but, finding 
that his raging left me unmoved, he 
lapsed into a series of appeals to what 
he called my better nature. 

He pointed out that I had been one 
of the original founders of the club, 
which, I should remember, was one in 
need of encouragement and loyal sup- 
port; also, that I was considered a 
keen and persistent player, and that 
my absence would be noticed and com- 
mented on; also, that I was a man of 
considerable influence, direct and_in- 
direct, which the club could not well do 
without ; also, that my personality was 
a frank and engaging one; and, to 
sum up, that my threatened defection 
was not to be thought of even for the 
briefest of moments. 

‘* But I am not going to leave the 
club,’’ I explained ; ‘‘ I’m only going 
to chuck the game.”’ 

‘Oh, that be hanged!”’ said Ten- 
terden. ‘“*'We don’t want dummies, 
and look here, there’s this competition 
to-morrow. You absolutely must 
plav in the competition.”’ 

I shrugged my _ shoulders, 
tively, I trust. 


I com- 


affec- 
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thing, you 


special 


‘But it’s a 
know.”’ 

“Oh, 18 it?”” 

‘* Yes, there’s the ordinary monthly 
medal, of course; and, in addition, 
I’m giving a little prize—a tankard, 
you know.”’ 

I hadn’t known, but I said it was 
very good of him, and I hoped the 
winner would deserve it. 

‘““I’m_ sure he will,’’ said James 
Tenterden heartily. ‘‘ And look here, 
Heseltine, I’ve set my heart on your 
playing in this competition. I’ve a 
kind of conviction that you will win it. 
I should awfully like you to win that 
tankard. You will play, old man, 
won't you? Let us down lightly, 
you know.’’ 

I shook my head, rather sadly, I 
confess. James is plus two, you will 
remember, and his insistence was all 
the more flattering on that account. 

‘*You see,’’ he went on, ‘* having 
given this little pot, I should naturally 
like to see a gocd entry—you wouid 
yourself, Heseltine. Wouldn’t he, 
Miss Goodwin? Now, look here, 
Miss Goodwin, you will score for him, 
won’t you?” 

** Certainly,’’ said Mary. 

** There, Miss Goodwin 
for you.”’ 

‘* What ?”’ I cried reproachfully. 

‘*] think it is your duty to play in 
Mr. ‘Tenterden’s competition,’’ said 


Mary. 


will score 


ITI. 

That was how it came about that, 
on the morrow, Mary and | were on 
the first tee about eleven o’c:ock in 
the morning. 

It was a cold bleak morning, a mere 
travesty of an August morning. A 
cold south-easterly wind was hum- 
ming across the bay, and there was 
far more prospect of rain than of sun- 
shine. 

Though the best way from tie vil- 
lage to the links is by the cliff-path, 
the links themselves are not on the 
cliffs. They are on a spit of sand 
which, from the shore, juts aggres- 
sively into the sea. The spit of sand 
is covered for the most part with 
heather, but there are rushes in 
places ; and James Tenterden proudly 
claims for the course that it provides 
real golf. 
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Be that as it may, it certainly does 
not ‘provide real shelter. As we 
stood on the first tee, we shivered; 
at all events, I did ; Mary, I confess, 
looked comparatively cheerful. 

We had arrived too late to secure 
caddies, so Mary announced that, as 
ladies could not compete, she would 
not bother to take her clubs, but 
would devote a _whole-hearted and 
critical attention to the recording of 
my strokes. 

It was an ominous announcement. 
I took nine strokes over the first hole. 
The bogey for that hole is only four, 
but unfortunately the least slice in 
your drive inevitably lands your ball 
on a pebbiy beach. My drive was 
more than a little sliced, and four 
times did my niblick scatter the peb- 
bles before the ball bade a reluctant 
farewell to them. That made five 
strokes, and a pitch and three puts 
made nine. 

‘* Nine,’’ said Mary, noting the 
dreadful fact, ‘‘ and vou were lucky 
not to break your niblick.’’ 

The second hole is a short hole, and 
a half-shot with an iron should reach 
the green from the tee. I really can- 
not remember what induced me to 
take a brassie, especially as the wind 
was behind me. However, we found 
the ball eventually. 

‘** Seven,’’ said Mary, 
voice of a recording angel. 

At the third tee, it began to rain. 
It was not gentle summer rain, but 
raging, tearing, lashing rain. The 
third hole is a long one. In that ac- 
cursed tempest, it proved far too long 
for me. Mary’s pencil bore reluctant 
witness to twelve strokes. 

Now, near the third green is a 
bungalow which is owned by a friend 
of mine, Tom Perkins by name ; and, 
whilst walking from the third green, 
it occurred to me that the inside of 
Tom Perkins’ bungalow would in all 
probability prove drier than its out- 
side. I hinted as much to Mary. _ 

‘‘ Very likely,’’ she rejoined, “‘ but 
you are playing golf.”’ Y 

‘‘ Playing what?” I asked, with 
bitter emphasis. 

‘‘ Golf,”? she repeated, with a laugh. 

I marched to the door of the bun- 
galow, and knocked. Tom Perkins, 
an unrepentant bachelor, by the way; 
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proved to be away from home, but his 
pleasant-faced housekeeper, fortu- 
nately for us, shared his hospitable in- 
stincts. Shocked at our awful plight, 
she insisted on kindling a fire in the 
sitting-room, and there we presently 
began the process of drying and 
warming. 

‘““We are well out of it,’’ I re- 
marked, as the casements rattled re- 
sentfully. 

I drew up an arm-chair to the fire, 
and joined Mary, who was already 
occupying one. Presently I took up 
my medal-card. It was instructive 
reading. 

Hole. Yards. Bogey. Score. 

1 350 4 9 
2 130 3 7 
3 470 5 12 

That was how it ran. I had actually 
taken twenty-eight strokes to play 
three holes. 

‘* Burn it,’’ said Mary. 

But an idea had struck me—a bril- 
liant idea. 

‘“No, I won’t burn it,’’ I said. 
I will go 


“T tell you what I will do. 
on playing mentally.’ 


’ 


‘How do you mean ?”’ 

‘*] will finish the round in imagina- 
tion.” 

Mary said she did not understand. 

““Well,”’ I explained, ‘‘ we both 
know the course (oh, Lord, yes!) so I 
will take the holes, one after the other, 
and imagine that I am playing them. 
It’s quite a good idea. We shall get 
all the benefits of the game and none 
of the discomforts. There I am at the 
fourth. Three hundred yards is the 
length, and you remember that with 
my drive I. have to clear those con- 
feunded rushes.”’ 

“Very well, go on,’’ said Mary, 
taking card and pencil with a smile, 
“go on.” 

“T think I 
gether.”’ 

‘Oh, no, you so rarely do that.”’ 

“Very well, I top my ball into the 
rushes. ”’ 

Now, the rushes are perfect beasts. 
Having got into the rushes, I had to 
allow myself two to get out. 

““ That’s three,’’ said Mary. 

“With my fourth I pull into the 


miss the ball alto- 
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bunker guarding the green,’’ I an- 
nounced. ‘* Two to get out.” 

** Why two?” 

‘Lying badly in a heel-mark, and 
close to the face,’’ I explained with 
simple dignity. 

** Very well. That makes six.’ 

‘* My short approach runs over the 
green, and into one of those insidious 
pot-bunkers.’’ 

** But why ?”’ 

‘* Because I put it there,’’ I replied. 
*“* The ball no question asks of ayes 
or noes, but, right or left, as strikes 
the player, goes.’ On the green with 
my eighth. I will give myself credit 
for holing in two puts, though pro- 
bably I shouldn't do it. That’s ten.’’ 

Mary recorded ten, and we went on 
to the fifth tee. Both of us, I think, 
found the exercise stimulating. 

I did better at the fifth, though I 
unfortunately took three puts, and the 
seventh actually resulted in a par four, 
but after that I fell on evil times 
again, and though at the _ seven- 
teenth I with great skill laid my tee 
shot dead and succeeded in getting a 
two, the feat came too late to be of 
any use to me. 

‘*What’s the dem’d total?” I 
asked, as, in imagination, we left the 
last green. 

Mary, looking at the appalling re- 
cord, protested that she was bad at 
figures, so I added it myself. 

**131,’’ I announced, ‘‘ less 20 for 
mv handicap allowance, that leaves 
111, and bogie is only 78. That is 
very illuminating.’’ I threw the card 
on the table. ‘‘ And I’ve lost two 
new balls,’’ I added. 

Mary said that anyhow it had been 
great fun, and that now it had stopped 
raining. I walked to the window, 
and reluctantly verified the statement. 
There was no excuse for remaining 
longer. I put the disgraceful card in 
my pocket, and, catching up my clubs, 
we started. 

When we reached the club-house I 
ran in to leave my clubs. Nobody ex- 
cept the steward was there. The box 
for the reception of medal cards 
caught my eye. Inspired by a sudden 
impulse, I dropped in my card with a 
chuckle. It should, at all events, not 
be wasted. It should tell its drab, if 
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lying tale. Perhaps, James Tenter- 
den would leave me in peace then. 


IV. 


I woke next morning in a chastened, 
but reasonably cheerful, frame of 
mind. At first I could not account 
for it. Then I remembered that I had 
done with golf for ever. There was 
no need to hurry over breakfast now. 

I dawdled over it, and was, in fact, 
only half-way through it, when James 
Tenterden burst in on me, radiating 
energy, and glowing with delight. 

I greeted him with reasonable cor- 
diality, remarking that it was a fine 
morning after the rain. He slapped 
me hard on the back. 

‘‘ My dear old chap,’”’ he shouted 
boisterously. ‘‘ You know I had a 
conviction that you would win that 
medal. Well, you’ve won it.” 

‘* What!’’ I gasped, moved at last 
with a vengeance. 

‘“You’ve won the competition; 
you’ve won the medal; you’ve won my 
pot. Oh, lor!” He lay back in his 
chair, and rocked with laughter. ‘I 
say, I congratulate you, Heseltine.”’ 

I felt that I had turned pale. I 
rose, and walked uneasily about the 
room. The horror of the situation 
had come home to me. For the un- 
doubted fact was that I had made a 
false return, and not all the explana- 
tions in the world would alter it. 

‘* James,’’ I said presently. ‘‘ Don’t 
fool. I can’t have won. You can’t 
know what my score was.” 

“ae, 2 oo 

*““It was 111 net,’’ I said despe- 
rately. ‘‘111 net, and bogie is 78. 
It would want about 76 or even lower 
to win.”’ 

‘*111 won, nevertheless.’’ 

‘* But how ?”’ 

‘*There was no other card re- 
turned,’’ chuckled Tenterden. ‘‘ You 
know what a beast of a day it was. 
Scarcely anybody finished, and nobody 
but you put in a card.”’ 

He went off again into roars of 
laughter, but I pulled him up. I said 
sharply that it was no laughing matter. 
Half an hour afterwards I was pour- 
ing the tale of my woes into Mary 
Goodwin’s ears. 

Mary received my confession with a 
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disconcerting calm. She said I was 
making a fuss about nothing, and | 
found it very difficult to convince her 
of the awkwardness of the situation. ] 
was convinced of it myself, though. 
Visions of expulsion from the club for 
** conduct unbefitting ’’ loomed horribly 
in the near distance. Then a feeble 
light shone through the gloom. It 
occurred to me that the card had not 
been signed. If that were so my 
troubles were at an end, for an un- 
signed return was no return at all. | 
leaped to my feet with an ejaculation 
of relief. 

** Mary,’’ I said, ‘‘ you didn’t sign 
that card.”’ 

‘* Yes, I did,’’ said Mary. 

** You can’t have signed it,” | 
groaned. 

‘‘ But I did. I saw it on the table, 
and it looked so forlorn and _ miser- 
able, I thought it would feel more 
complete and comfortable if I signed 
it.’” She actually laughed. 

““ Then there’s my last hope gone,” 
I said. 

** And mine!”’ 

** Yours ?”’ 

“Tm in it, too. I signed it. 
Partners in infamy,” said Mary, 
with unpardonable levity, ‘‘a shame, a 
scandal, a disgrace, a by-word, and a 
reproach.’’ 

It seemed impossible to make her 
understand. I gave up trying. But it 
seemed obvious that, if we had to 
withstand scorn and social ostracism 
it would be the merest prudence to 
join forces. 

‘* United we stand, divided we fall,” 
I said. “You don’t want me to 
fall?’’ 

Mary said nothing, and I asked her 
if she were not rather tired of being a 
younger sister to me. After a pause 
she answered the previous question. 

““Of course, I don’t want you to 
fall,’’ she admitted. 


* * * * * 


I wrote to James Tenterden, and 
made a full confession, which made it 


all the more surprising that among 
our wedding-presents were a medal, a 
silver tankard, and a rain-stained card. 

Mary has had the card framed. She 
still beats me, though my handicap is 
down to 16 now. 
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By JAMES KNIGHT-ADKIN, 


HE grey mist blew lazily down 
the Channel, rending greasily 
into fat black curls and spirals : 

and gave place, above, to a chill grey 
sky, where the red sun glared wrath- 
fully; below, to a chill grey sea, that 
swung, without swirl or ripple, to a 
flat and oily swell. 


The captive, crouching as he had 
crouched for the last hour on the edge 
of the tiny island which was his prison 
and his home, stared out across the 
intervening space of mud and salt 
marshes, across the hillocks of sand 
and shingle that held back the waters 
of that eerie, unfamiliar sea over 
which he had sailed to his doom, and 
knew that another day of wretched- 
ness was drawing to an end. 


He had been seeing visions in the 
mist—olive trees, white beaches lapped 
by blue, laughing waters, with red- 
capped fishers hauling on their nets, 
and the grey pillars and cool colon- 
nades of the Temple of Melkarth smil- 
ing down upon the purple-clad princes 
of ancient Tyre; and his face was sad 
and bitter as the glint of red autumn 
sunlight brought him back to the 
sluggish marshland and the misery 
of these outer isles, whence he had 
hoped to draw what should build him 
a little house below the Byrsa, and 
buy him happy days in a home far 
from the Cassiterides and the dangers 
of the Ultimate Sea. His thin lips 
twisted in a bitter Punic smile as he 
hugged his tattered furs closer about 
his little sinewy body, dwelling on some 
sinister and dangerous plan. Had the 
barbarians who held him captive here 
in Selsey Marsh seen his face in that 
hour it might have seemed to them 
that, hamstrung and helplessthough he 
were, the ‘‘ Smith of the Sea ’’ was a 
dangerous prisoner to hold so near to 
the village of the clan. 


_Little wonder that his thoughts were 
bitter and dangerous! Two years be- 


fore this, Arbal, son of Adherbal, had 
been a well-to-do merchant and sea 
captain, with a holding of his own in 
the Massilian factory, and a good 
galley that had thrust her beak further 
into the rich mysteries of the northern 
sea than any other boat between the 
Nile mouths and the Pillars of Her- 
cules. A sudden storm had cast him, 
naked and alone, upon this desolate 
shore, and for a year he had earned 
life and some freedom from ill-usage 
by his skill in welding tin and copper 
and water-borne gold into toys and 
weapons for his masters, till the day 
when men had found him with his 
arms about the neck of Olwen, Olwen 
the White, Olwen the Wonderful (all 
his face softened and lit up as the 
gracious thought of her flitted across 
his sombre and desolate musings), the 
daughter of Evrawe the Bard. There 
was enough hard nobility in this 
wrecked and warped fragment of a 
man to make him smile, even in his 
agony of recollection, at the thought 
that his quick wit had helped him to 
save the girl he loved from a fate as 
awful as his own. A word or two 
gasped into her ear in the speech he 
had taught to her alone, and her own 
cool courage had been sufficient. A 
madwoman (and such she made them 
think her) was not only safe and free 
amongst them, but even granted a 
strange kind of intermittent reverence, 
since it is through the mouths of those 
whom they have smitten that the gods 
speak to their people on occasion. 
For him no such escape was pos- 
sible. Beaten, bruised, with the 
sinew of either knee cut through, he 
had been immured on this litthe mud- 
flat, to toil day and night for a meagre 
dole of food, fire, and clothing, with 
the bare right to live his crippled life 
to an end. Two things only had made 
him cling doggedly to existence, even 
on such terms as these, but those two 
were of all the most potent for good or 
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ill with such a man as he, for they 
were revenge and love. 

Now and again Olwen would slip 
away by night from the pile-built cran- 
noge on the landward edge of the 
marsh and swim across to see her 
wise, strange lover from over-sea, all 
the dearer to her now because of his 
dependence upon her. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
may come to-night!’’ and with the 
thought Arbal dragged himself up- 
right (he had hollowed splints of drift- 
wood to bind about his nerveless 
limbs, as well as making a pair of 
crutches for himself), and limped to- 
wards the little lean-to hut which he 
had set up beside his tiny forge. 

A pan of charcoal smouldered upon 
the hearth, and he heated water and 
cleansed his hands and face ere dress- 
ing anew in a sea-cloak and tunic of 
faded purple, and then, carrying a 
great rug of moth-eaten bearskin, 


limped down to the water’s edge; for 
since the mist had lifted and the sun 
was down, Olwen might well swim off 
to him to snatch an hour or two of 
happiness out of the jaws of evil fate. 


The decency of clothing and clean- 
liness, and the hope of happiness to 
come, had made a new man of the 
shabby, desolate creature who had sat 
brooding over the fog-wreaths an 
hour before. Even on its crutches his 
slight, wiry frame had a certain lithe- 
ness and alertness that caught the eye, 
and the forked Tyrian beard and curl- 
ing black locks beneath the scarlet 
sea-cap framed a hard, hawk-nosed 
face, lit up by smouldering dark eyes 
that might still take a maiden’s fancy ; 
a face wherein, as the square chin 
and tight-shut mouth proclaimed, the 
brain of an artist was joined to the 
practical readiness of a man of action. 
Indeed and indeed, Arbal of Tyre was 
no safe prisoner for a barbarian tribe ! 
It would be no light vengeance, that 
for which he waited, and when his 
blow fell it was unlikely to be parried 
through any haste or negligence upon 
the striker’s part. 


He had left the light burning in his 
hut, and, as he waited, his eye 
searched the black water at his feet, 
and his ear strained for any sound 
from the silence before him. Presently 
a curlew-cry sounded low down on the 
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lagoon. He answered joyously with 
a seagull’s call, and in another mo- 
ment or two a white shape was faintly 
seen through the darkness, and the 
regular ‘‘ plash, plash!’’ of a swim. 
mer’s strokes came to his hearing. In 
no long space thereafter, a tall, drip- 
ping form was bending over him, with 
soft, wet arms about his neck, and 
soft wet lips against his own, while 
his head was pillowed on the best- 
beloved and truest breast betwixt the 
Ultima Thule and the Cape of Storms. 

So for a space they sat, each in the 
other’s arms, beneath the folds of the 
great bearskin, while he dried her wet 
limbs upon his cloak, and warmed her 
chill blood against his own fierce 
heart, ere they turned at last to seek 
the shelter of his little hut and the 
comfort of the charcoal fire. For a 
while there was little in their talk that 
we need tell of, for it was but, ‘‘ Dear 
eyes! and how has it fared with you 
of late in the crannoge ?’’ and ‘‘Sweet- 
heart ! has it seemed long to you since 
last I came?’’ The man feasted 
hungry eyes upon the tangled mane of 
yellow hair, the round white arm and 
shoulder peeping from the bearskin 
folds, and the lithe grace of every 
movement as she pressed upon him 
the wine and_  dainties she had 
brought; hovering over him and 
‘** mothering ’’ him with gentle hands, 
while to please her he ate and drank. 

Presently, however, a word of hers 
brought the hard, dangerous look of 
calculation back to his face. ‘A 
runner has come in from the west,” 
she said, ‘‘ to tell us that the Massi- 
lian traders will be here in four more 
days. Already they are carrying tin 
and furs and silver down to the 
water’s edge. You know the fashion 
of my folk in bartering.” 

He did, indeed! How many times 
had he not stood besides heaps of bar- 
baric merchandise upon some silent 
beach, alone as far as eye or ear could 
tell, save for the boat’s crew leaning 
on their oars behind him; but, know- 
ing well, as he fingered and appraised 
the skins and ore, that keen senses 
kept watch over him on either hand. 
Then had come the setting forth of 
his own goods, to each British heap a 
pile of dyestuffs and southern trade as 
its price, and the return to his ship, 
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fo find next morn the silent, silver 
strand, whence his own goods had 
vanished in the night, leaving only 
the heaped merchandise that was to 
freight the hold of his galley. 

He threw back his head and laughed 
loud and long under Olwen’s wonder- 
ing eyes. ‘* At last!”’ he cried, ‘‘ at 
last! Dear heart o’ mine, you shall 
yet sit beside my hearth under the 
shadow of the Byrsa, and see the 
shady streets of Tyre, the mother of 
towns. Nay’? (as she still stared be- 
wildered, half-puzzled, and __half- 
frightened at his mood), ‘‘I am not 
mad, but free at last to use what wits 
the gods have given me. It is for this 
day that my plans have halted so long, 
and now let them go forward in Baal’s 
name !”’ 

Olwen’s look lightened, but still she 
doubted a little. What her man had 
planned, her fierce, bright-eyed lover, 
wise with the wisdom of the outer seas 
and the wondrous old-world cities she 
had never seen, was, it is true, as 
good as done; but even so——? 

‘“‘ Dear lord,’’ she cried, ‘‘ have you 
forgotten how my people watch the 
trading-place? I could carry you 
there on my shoulders, I know: but 
swift and terrible would be the fate 
that would strike us, or ever we had 
sight of the peaked sails of your 
country’s ships.” 

The Pheenician only smiled in an- 
swer, a quiet, confident smile; and 
when he spoke his first words seemed 
to have no connection with the subject 
in hand. ‘‘ Years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘ on 
my first voyage, we touched at Chios 
(we shall see Chios together one day, 
true-love of mine), and on the quay 
there was an old blind beggar with a 
battered harp, who sang a wonderful 
song of his gods and the heroes of the 
elder days. He had one lay that told 
how some goddess, being envious of 
her fellows, threw down among them 
as they sat at wine an apple of gold, 
and on it written ‘ For the fairest !’ 
and how from the envy of immortal 
beauty sprang dissension among men, 
the cleaving of bronze and the ruin of 
mighty towns. Now, dear one, if 
immortal minds mav thus be moved, 
much more the minds of mortal men ; 
while here’ (he had been fumbling 
with his hand in the secret hiding- 


place as he spoke) ‘‘is my apple of 
discord. Say, is it fair to look upon ?”’ 

The girl took what he held out, but 
half comprehending his words, and 
looked at it fearfully in the light of the 
lamp, only to gasp half-stifled with 
amazement and desire at its beauty. 
It was a great brooch in which gold 
and ivory and pink coral had been 
cunningly wrought into the semblance 
of an apple-branch heavy-laden both 
with blossom and fruit. Even in these 
latter days it would be held a work of 
great beauty; but in that age and 
place it was no less than a miracle of 
superhuman loveliness. 

‘**Listen!’’ he went on. ‘* Gwy- 
neth, the chief’s wife, is no longer 
beautiful, is it not so?’’ (the girl 
nodded); ‘‘ but she would still be 
thought young and fair, and her hus- 
band’s eyes see her as she would wish 
to be. None the less, the younger 
men and women of the tribe follow 
Owain, the sub-chief, who has no love 
fo: his ruler—and the girl he loves is 
fairer than Gwyneth. Take you this 
bauble, and fasten it to the lintel of 
Gwyneth’s hut, and when the tribes- 
folk are gathered together to stare and 
chatter ’’ (his voice dropped into a 
grating snarl, and his eyes glittered 
evilly in the firelight), ‘‘ as they stared 
and chattered at ME ere they sent me 
to rot here, do you step forward and 
give them the message of the gods, 
the same message that was written 
on the blind man’s apple, ‘ For the 
fairest.’ That fire will need but little 
stirring, but you may give it such as 
it needs.’”’ 

Olwen sat silent, awed by the mag- 
nitude of the plan. Trained among 
tribal feuds and jealousies, she was 
swift enough to perceive what its re- 
sult would be; but this, if anything, 
increased her awe of the mind which 
had conceived it. 

A stab in the back under cover of 
darkness, the ambushment of a hostile 
force, or a sudden treacherous raid in 
time of peace that left a populous vil- 
lage as a heap of bloodstained ashes, 
were the deepest depths of policy that 
she could comprehend; and _ this 
method by which a clan could be made 
its own executioner savoured to her of 
the -hatred and cunning of the immor- 
tal gods themselves. None the less, 
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she had little hesitation in helping to 

carry it out. Her lover she loved, be 

he man, god, or devil, and to the best 

of her power she would do his will in 

this, as in all else; and so, as she 

swam back once more to the doomed 

village with the great brooch fixed in 

her hair, Arbal, watching her, sang 

lightly, below his breath, the refrain 

of the galley-slaves’ song :— 

vh! the calling, and the calling, and the 
calling of the sea! 

It is calling from the shingle and ’tis call- 
ing unto me; 

Be it slack or ebb or flood-tide, my ears 
are never free 

From the soft incessant murmur of the 
ever-calling sea. 

He heard that calling even more 
clearly next day, when an unwonted 
clamour of angry voices and tossing of 
fur cloaks broke out in the crannoge. 

No boat put off with food for him, 
or with metal for his fashioning ; but 
he only smiled grimly to himself as he 
ate and drank the crusts and dregs 
saved from yesterday’s allowance. The 
poison had taken an even deeper hold 
than he had expected, and all things 


were working together according to 


his will. He slept soundly after his 
day’s waiting, and next morning when 
he awakened in the grey dawn and 
went forth to take the air on the land- 
ward side of his prison—— Lo! the 
first-fruits of his revenge, the pro- 
phecy of his success, had been sent by 
the gods to his very feet ; for there, 
swinging to the sluggish tide of the 
lagoon, floated the body of Conan o’ 
the Collar, a follower of Owain, the 
sub-chief, with a great gash in his 
throat, and his wide eyes staring at 
the sky. 

The village was silent that morning, 
and the men who brought him food 
and drink were sullen and _ short- 
spoken ; but soon after midday a wild 
wailing and the ‘‘ keen ’’ for the dead 
rose up from among the huts, and 
Arbal smiled his bitter smile as he 
muttered : ‘‘ I should judge that some 
one has paid the blood-fine for Conan’s 
death. The game is in full play.’’ 

The silence of that night was broken 
by war-cries and the clash of weapons 
and its darkness cleft by the red glare 
of a burning hut, and he hobbled im- 
potently to and fro on his crutches, 
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vowing whole hecatombs to Melkarth, 
Warden of Tyre, if only Gwyneth 
might have kept the jewel—and her 
life; for the game seemed to be 
moving too quickly, and two more 
days must pass ere he could look to 
the westward beaches for the smoke of 
his countrymen’s trading signal. 

Next morning there were four new 
corpses in the water, and the wailing 
to shoreward was broken more than 
once by the war-cry and counter-call of 
fighting men; so _ that the watcher 
smiled once more, and waited eagerly 
for the night, when Olwen should 
come to bring him news. 

When it came, however, the news 
proved to have been well worth wait- 
ing for, since Olwen could tell not only 
of the one great feud dividing the 
whole clan, but also of a dozen minor 
jealousies. Every woman of the clan, 
it seemed, between the ages of four- 
teen and forty, said or thought that 
she alone had the sole right to the 
magic branch, and no maid or matron 
was too ill-favoured to have at least 
one man who would support her claim, 
For the most part the unmarried men 
of the clan followed Owain, while their 
elders stood by the wife of their head 
chief ; but even were the main feud 
to be finished at a_ blow (as it had 
nearly been the night before), a dozen 
lesser hatreds would spring to life full- 
armed and active from its ashes. 

It was full time to bring about the 
crisis, and when Olwen returned at 
daybreak to her home she bore with 
her instructions which would have 
doubtless done so in due time, had not 
his gods sent to the Phoenician a more 
effective instrument. 

The next day’s sun_ showed yet 
another corpse stranded on the shore 
of the captive’s tiny domain ; but this 
time it was that of a woman, Nest, the 
beloved of Owain, with a woman's 
bodkin, home to the wrought gold 
knob, beneath her left _ breast. 
Savagely triumphant laughed the 
Phoenician as he drew the body ashore, 
for here indeed was certainty that on 
the morrow few of the tribesfolk would 
have leisure or liking to go down to 
meet his countrymen at the trading- 
beaches ; since the bodkin in Nest’s 
bosom was one which he himself had 
fashioned for Gwyneth, and Owain 
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was little likely to let such a blood-feud’» 
as this go unsatisfied by his default. 

He hid the dead woman beneath as 
screen of rushes, and busied himself in 
gathering together in his hut such 
tries as he meant to carry with him 
in his dash for the sea. With the even- 
ing came Olwen again (this time 
almost openly, in a coracle of leather: 
and osiers, for no man now had time 
or attention to waste on watching her 
movements), and swiftly and coolly the 
two lovers settled upon their final plan. 

First they paddled ashore to a pre- 
pared hiding-place, whence they were 
to begin their journey to the ships ; 
and when Arbal was safely concealed, 
the girl returned to the dead body of 
Nest and lay it at the door of Owain’s 
hut, where it would be found with the 
first dawn of the morrow’s day. 

It was a gruesome voyage enough, 
with that silent consort towing behind 
the boat, and it may be that for the 
first time some idea of the evil which 
she had brought upon her people and 
upon her father’s blood forced itself 
into the girl’s mind; but in spite of 
all, her loyalty to her lover, her 
memory of his injuries and sufferings, 
held the mastery, and for good or ill 
the task he had set her was accom- 
plished—but she was a sadder and a 
harder woman from that day forth for 
ever. 

There was time for such thoughts to 
burn in and brand themselves upon her 
mind, too, in the long weary waiting 
for the sun, when the two crouched 
side by side in their lair on the edge 
of the marsh, watching to make sure 
that no man left the village without 
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their knowledge. When at last the 
sun had risen the eagerness with which 
they peered for some sign from the 
sleeping crannoge was in itself a_tor- 
ture which drove out all other 
thoughts. 

Suddenly, when they had almost 
ceased to expect it, the end of their 
vigil came. ‘First, a yell of rage and 
grief which sent the birds flapping to 
cover far away across the lagoon ; 
then the harsh insistent drumming of a 
scabbarded sword upon the metal 
bosses of a shield, followed by the glit- 
ter of arms and the mutter of voices 
among the huts, as right and left the 
warriors and women swarmed out in 
answer to the summons. 

For a_ while thereafter no sound 
came to the ears of the fugitives— 
doubtless Owain was telling the tribe 
of his wrongs and demanding ven- 
geance upon the murderers ; but sud- 
denly a roar of anger, met by an 
answering shout of defiance, rang out, 
and on its heels the rattle of. weapons 
and all the turmoil of a fierce affray. 

Arbal touched Olwen upon the 
shoulder. ‘‘Come!”’ he said, ‘‘ the 
price of my blood lies yonder on the 
beaches, and no warrior of the tribe 
will lift a finger to prevent our taking 
it away. By Baal, the Sun-god, and 
Ashtaroth, Queen of the Night, I will 
send that singer of Chios a golden 
harp with strings of silver wire! ”’ 

And forthwith, the man’s arms 
about the woman’s neck, they turned 
to the woodland paths that were to 
lead them to the distant beaches, to 
love and wealth and freedom, beside 
the blue waters of the Midland Sea. 




































HE precise duty of a Boy Scout 
towards a damsel in distress may 
sometimes needs to be thought 
out carefully ; but Peter Plummer had 
no time to think. 


He was tramping, pole in hand, 
througn ean unfamiliar stretch of 
country, somewhere between Rich- 


mond Hill and Kingston-on-Thames, 
dreaming of great deeds, and longing 
for the opportunity of doing them, 
when he heard a treble voice calling : 

‘‘ Hi! Hi! Hil’ 

Looking round, he saw that the call 
came from a girl in a garden, separ- 
ated from the road by a row of very 
taJl and very spiky railings. She 
thrust her hand through the rails and 
beckoned, while continuing to call : 

‘* Hi! Hi! Boy Scout! Come here! 
I want to speak to you.”’ 


Peter Plummer ran_ chivalrously 
across to her, saying :— 
‘““Yes, miss! Is there anything I 


can do for you?”’’ 

He had not yet done a good turn 
to any one that day, and here, no 
doubt, was his chance. He was a 
very human boy, and would rather, 
therefore, other things being equal, 
do a good turn to a young and beauti- 
ful maiden than to a stout and short- 
tempered matron. 

‘Hush! Hush! I’m watched,”’ 
whispered the young and beautiful 
maiden, holding up a warning palm ; 
and she added hurriedly :— 

‘*Lie down on the grass, so that 
they can’t see you from the house.”’ 

Peter Plummer ducked down, as 
scouts do when they want to see with- 
out being seen. The low wall from 
which the spiked rails sprang screened 
him from the view of any one who was 
not quite close to the bars. The 
maiden could easily talk to him, while 
appearing to distant observers to be 
doing no more than admire the 
scenery. He leant on his elbows and 


looked up. 
He thought he had never seen so 


beautiful a maiden before. 


Her hair, 
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though a little disarrayed, was of the 
colour of ripe corn. There was a far- 
away look—Peter had often read of 
that look—in her blue eyes. Her age 
might be guessed at nineteen, and she 
was dressed becomingly. 

‘*A maiden of high degree,’ said 
Peter to himself ; and he felt that the 
privilege of doing a good turn to a 
maiden of high degree was something 
worth living ‘for. 

The maiden, gripping the rails, and 
fleaning against them, proceeded ‘to 
explain. 

** My name’s Vesta,’’ she began. 

“‘ All right, miss. I won’t forget,” 
ysaid Peter. And there was no fear of 
Khis forgetting. Vesta was already the 
smost beautiful name in the world for 
shim. ; 

‘“*T called you because you, looked 
vchivalrous,’’ she went on. ‘‘ All the 
iBoy Scouts are chivalrous, aren't 
{they ?”’ 

‘““Oh, yes, Miss Vesta,” Peter 
‘Plummer answered. ‘‘ They've got to 
tbe. It’s in the rules ’’; and he felt 
{that she had conquered him, and that 
the would gladly help her. 

‘* That’s right,’’ the girl proceeded. 
'** You see, I’m a prisoner here, and I 
fwant to be rescued.’’ 

A prisoner! That, Peter felt, was 
‘*“ something like.’? He had read of 
jsuch things in penny books ; he had 
ynot hoped to encounter them in real 
‘tife. Now that he did, he felt himself 
‘at once years older and inches taller; 
‘but still he felt he must be cautious. 

‘* Excuse me, Miss Vesta, but do 
jyou mind my asking what they locked 
you up for?’ he ventured ; and she 


stold him. 
‘* It’s because I’m in love,”’ she said, 
simply. 
‘*Ah! I see, miss,’’ Peter re 


sponded, with a sympathetic sigh. 
Delicacy forbade him to pry further 
into the affairs of her heart ; but she 
opened that heart to him freely. 
‘*He’s a Prince,’’? she whispered; 
and Peter gasped. 
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«© 4 German Prince,’’ she particular- 
ised ; and Peter gasped again. 

‘Prince Ferdinand of Disseldorf- 
am-Rhein,’? she added; and Peter 
wrote the name down in his pocket- 
book in a large round hand, making 
her spell it to him, letter by letter. 

‘‘] met him at a ball,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘ in scenes of glittering splen- 
dour. He craved an introduction, We 
fell in love with each other at first 
sight. We vowed that nothing shcaild 
separate us. We were to have heen 
married next Thursday week ; but then 
cruel parents came between us. They 
took me away and locked me up here, 
so that he might never see me more.”’ 

She spoke like a penny novelette ; 
but that made no difference to Peter. 
Only one doubt crossed his practical 
young mind. 

**Didn’t your mother think him 
good enough for you, Miss Vesta? ’’ 
he asked, gazing up into her eyes ; but 
she explained that the Prince’s parents 
as well as her own had been cruel. 

“They put their heads together,’ 
she said, ‘‘ and tore me from his ein- 
brace. He vowed he would search the 
whole world until he found me; but 
he might not think of looking for’me 
here. But he’s in London—it said 
so in the ‘ Daily Terror’ this morning. 
So please, please find out where and 
rescue me, and take me to him. | 
will reward you nobly.”’ 

‘Boy Scouts don’t take rewards, 
miss,’ Peter rejoined proudly; ‘**but 
perhaps, if you’d promise to give: me 
a kiss, miss—I don’t think there’s 
anything in the rules against that—-—’”’ 

She promised, and Peter’s devo- 
tion' was secured to her. He knew 
how to find out where Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Diisseldorf-am-Rhein was 
staying; he had only to walk boldly 
into the *‘ Daily Terror ’’ office and in- 
quire. As for the task of rescue, he 
examined the fortifications, and dis- 
covered their weak point. 

“This bar’s a bit loose, miss,’ he 
said. ‘‘I dare say I could loosen it 
a bit more, so as to get it out, and 
then you’d be able to squeeze through. 
I'll get some tools and try. It’s a 
quiet spot, so I’m not likely to be 
caught.”’ 


“Oh, thank you, thank you,”’ cried 


, 
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the girl in hysterical delight; and she 
added a hint or two: 

‘** As soon as you can, please. Have 
a taxi waiting round the corner, and 
bring some other boys to: prevent 
them from following us. I’m always 
alone in the garden at this hour, but 
they’re keeping a watch on me from 
the windows. Be very careful. Get 
away without being seen.” 

So Peter Plummer wriggled away 
on his stomach like a worm, and then 
sprang to his fect and ran. When he 
looked round, he saw the fair prisoner 
blowing a kiss to him. 

‘* Yes, this is something like,’’- he 
said to himself gleefully. ‘* I didh’t 
manage to'do any good turn to any- 
body yesterday, but this ought to 
count for a week ’’; and so saying, he 
laid his plans. 

It relieved him to find that Prince 
Ferdinand of Diisseldorf-am-Rhein 
was not staying as the King’s guest 
at Buckingham Palace, but had put up 
in his private capacity at Burbage’s. It 
might have baffled even his resource- 
fulness to smuggle a girl into Buck- 
ingham Palace; but he was not going 
to be intimidated by even the most 
magnificent of Burbage’s hall porters. 
So he found a means of further loosen- 
ing the damaged rail, brought up a 
taxi from Richmond station, and duly 
kept his appointment, attended by a 
dozen lads, all attired like himself, all 
armed with their poles, all eager to 
lend a hand in the romantic task of 
rescuing beauty in distress. 

‘* There she is,’’ he said to them 
proudly; and there, sure enough, she 
was, leaning against the railing as 
before, making no sign, but observing 
everything while pretending to 
admire the view. 

Then he gave his orders with the 
precision of a general about to storm 
a fortress :— 

‘* Briggs and Taylor, go round to 
the front of the house and create a 
diversion by knocking at the front 
door. Ask them the-way to Wimble- 
don, and get them to come out into 
the road and show you. That’ll draw 
off part of the defence. The rest of 
you, keep close to the hedge, just out 
of sight, till you hear me whistle.’’ 

He waited to see that everything 
was in order, and then went down on 
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his hands and knees, and crept to 
what he called the ‘‘ trysting-place,’’ 
where the prisoner’s skirts screened 
him from the watchers at the win- 
dows. He carried a coil of rope, 
which he unwound as he crawled, let- 
ting the end of it trail across the road. 
‘* Got any luggage, miss?’’ he asked, 
as he peered up into the prisoner’s 
face. 

**T couldn’t bring any. I’m too 
closely watched,’’ she gasped breath- 
lessly; and Peter Plummer had no 
doubt that the Prince would esteem 
it a privilege to take her to Regent- 
street for ‘‘ a new rig-out.”’ 

‘* All right, miss,’’ he said. ‘‘ Be 
sure you stand so as they can’t see 
me while I fix the rope.”’ 

Her skirts afforded the necessary 
cover while he tied the knot—one of 
those really secure knots which Boy 
Scouts learn to tie so neatly. Then 
he ducked again, and gave a long, 
low whistle. His confederates started 
from their hiding-place, and gripped 
the rope, as if for a tug-of-war. Peter 
crawled a yard or two out of the way, 
and gave the word :— 

** Now, then, all of you together. 
One, two, three!’’ 

There were ten of them, and they 
hauled as one man. At ‘‘one’’ the 
loosened rail showed signs of yield- 
ing; at ‘‘two’’ it began to yield; at 
** three ’’ it broke with a sudden jerk. 
The ten boys who gripped the rope 
were sprawling on their backs in the 
dust, and the rail was nearly on top 
of them. 

** There you are! That’s the style! 
Come along, Miss Vesta, squeeze 
through !’’ called Peter Plummer in 
a loud whisper; and the girl thrust 
herself into the gap. 

It was a tight fit. She nearly stuck, 
as Charles I. did, when he tried to 
escape through the barred window of 
Carisbrooke Castle; but Peter helped 
her with his pole. She clutched hold 
of it, and he pulled, with the result 
that they fell together, he on his back 
and she on her face, on the roadside. 
Jumping to his feet, he lifted her to 
hers, and saw that no harm was done. 

**That’s right, Miss Vesta,’’ he 
said. 
but run for all you’re 


é 


**Don’t stop to dust yourself, 
worth. 
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ta:ti’s round the corner, and my men 
will guard the breach.’’ 

“They ran together, not before it was 
tirte, for already shouts indicated that 
the escape had been discovered, and 
th-@pursuers were afoot. For all his 
hu sry, Peter could not help glancing 
ow his shoulder to see what was 
happening. 

A. woman—the female gaoler, doubt- 
less—had come down the garden like 
a whirlwind, and was trying to follow 
the. prisoner through the aperture, 
shrieking furiously the while. But 
she: swas too large for the aperture, and 
caik! not get through it easily, and 
ten Boy Scouts, holding their poles 
like@fixed bayonets, were thrusting at 
her, and making the passage doubly 
diffecult. A policeman was visible in 
the. distance, but he did not appear 
top be hurrying. 

K* Saved !’’ shouted Peter Plummer 
iné triumphant tones; and he hurried 
his charge to the place where the taxi 
was waiting. 

“somewhat to his annoyance, the 
cheuffeur grinned, and even chaffed. 

**Hullo! Boy Sprout! —Beginnin’ 
yoar games rather early, ain’t you?” 
he inquired facetiously ; but Peter 
Plummer rebuffed him. 

*“ Mind your own business and drive 
to43urbage’s,’’ he said, as one having 
authority. 

*“tLike to pay a bit in advance, per- 
haps ?’’ was the chauffeur’s next sug- 
gestion ; but Peter was ready for that 
also. 

‘So that you can take me half a mile 
andathen say you’ve run out of petrol? 
No, thanks. None of those games 
with me. Just you drive on,’’ he 
retorted sternly; and the chauffeur 
drove on. 

He had his doubts about his fare. 
It.might fall from heaven, like the 
m@ana, or it might not. But still——. 

‘It’s a rum go, and it’d be a pity 
not tto see the end of it,’’ he reflected ; 
and-he set off. 

And so from the country to the 
streets, and through the streets to 
Burbage’s—a run, as the chauffeur 
did not hurry, of about three-quarters 
ofan hour. Peter Plummer got his 
kiss:in that three-quarters of an hour 
—am ungrudged kiss, volunteered out 
ofgthe fulness of a maiden’s overflow- 
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ing heart; and he also received the 
maiden’s confidences. 

‘‘ He’s the handsomest prince in the 
world,” she said. ‘‘I’ve got dozens 
of his portraits cut out of the * Daily 
Terror.’ He loves me for myself 
alone. He’s going to resign all his 
Royal rights for my sake, and we're 
going to get married secretly, and live 
happily together ever afterwards at 
Monte Carlo.”’ 

With a great deal more in the same 
strain, all of which seemed wonderful 
to Peter Plummer. He had read of 
such things in books, and even in the 
halfpenny papers. To think that he 
was now actually playing a part in 
such a romance, while other boys, less 
fortunate, could only prove their 
chivalry by helping nervous ladies to 
cross crowded streets, and saving 
kittens from watery graves! 

And what a reward might not be 
his—not money, of course, but such a 
reward as a proud Boy Scout might 
properly accept—an appointment, per- 
haps, in the Royal Household—or at 
least an invitation to take tea with the 
Royal family. He swelled with pride 


as he thought of that, and was more 


than cver resolved to show himself 
worthy of his opportunities. And so 
his taxi took him into Burbage’s court- 
yard, and set him down at Burbage’s 
magnificent front door, in the presence 
of Burbage’s magnificent hall porter. 

He got out of the taxi, pole in hand, 
holding himself martially erect. He 
handed his beautiful, but hatless, com- 
panion out like a courtier. He told the 
chauffeur to wait for him, and he 
saluted the hall porter in military style, 
and said : 

“Will you please tell Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Diisseldorf-am-Rhein that the 
lady’s come for him? ”’ 

The magnificent hall-porter did not 
show his surprise—even a revolution or 
an earthquake would hardly have 
caused him to do that. But he sur- 
veyed the Boy Scout as an Archangel 
might survey a blackbeetle, and he sur- 
veyed the young woman in charge of 
the Boy Scout in a similar manner, 
and he was puzzled. He knew 
that Prince Ferdinand of Diisseldorf- 
am-Rhein had a certain reputation for 
gallantry ; but still—a lady who did 
not wear a hat—a lady who was taken 
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about by a Boy Scout—and this at 
Burbage’s in broad daylight—it was 
something quite outside the range of 
the magnificent hall-porter’s experi- 
ence. ; 

‘* What name?’’ he asked, for he 
could think of nothing else to ask. 

‘* He knows,’’ replied Peter, with 
cryptic discretion—it was imperative to 
be discreet—and the hall-porter was 
more puzzled than ever. 

He did not show it—even the riddle 
of the Sphinx would not have caused 
him to show that he was puzzled ; but 
he, nevertheless, concluded that there 
was some mystery here which a mere 
hall-porter, however magnificent, must 
not presume to solve unaided. So he, 
too, was discreet. 

*““You may wait there,’’ he said, 
with a magnificent gesture, ‘‘ until the 
instructions of his Serene Highness 
have been ascertained.’’ 

And he went in person to ascertain 
them, feeling that the task was far too 
delicate to be entrusted to a subordi- 
nate. When he returned, after a longer 
absence than Peter Plummer had ex- 
pected, he was accompanied by another 
attendant, who spoke in_ broken 
English—apparently the Prince’s Ger- 
man valet—to whom he_ handed the 
visitors over. 

‘** You gom dis vay. 
ze elevator,’’ 


> 


Ve mount in 
said the German. 

Peter Plummer tried to efface him- 
self. He was one of nature’s gentle- 
men, and realised that two was com- 
pany and three was none at the sacred 
moment of a lovers’ meeting. But the 
valet would not let him retire. 

‘** Nein, nein,’’ he said. ‘‘ Ze Boy 
Lout will gom too. Ze Prince tink he 
vill inspect ze Boy Lout.”’ 

It seemed to Peter a queer moment 
to choose for an inspection; but it 
was not for him to teach manners to 
Prince Ferdinand of Diisseldorf-am- 
Rhein. No doubt, he thought, the 
Prince wished to thank him for his 
services—perhaps also to offer him re- 
freshment and a small token of his 
regard. Thus arguing, he held his 
head high in his palatial surroundings ; 
and when the door of the Prince’s 
private suite was thrown open, he 
brought his heels together and 
saluted, announcing his errand in the 
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that 


supposed 


language which he 
etiquette prescribed. 

‘*Here she is, sir—I mean to say 
your Majesty. I’ve brought her along 
all right.’’ 

Prince Ferdinand was gorgeous in 
a sky-blue uniform, with white facings, 
for he had just been a guest at a 
review and a lunch at Aldershot. Even 
the magnificent hall-porter seemed a 
poor creature beside him. The stage, 
in short, was worthily set for the 
crowning scene of a romantic drama. 
But the drama, somehow or other, was 
delayed, and things did not happen ex- 
actly as Peter Plummer had expected. 
Instead of rushing, like arrows from 
the bow, into each other’s arms, the 
Prince and the maiden only stared at 
each other. Even to Peter’s inexperi- 
enced eyes it was apparent that his 
beautiful companion was a stranger 
to the Prince, and he made haste to 
say the proper thing. 

‘* Perhaps they’ve brought us to the 
wrong room, Miss Vesta,’’ he said, 
in a loud stage whisper. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it’s one of the other Princes, further 
down the passage.’’ 

Being unaccustomed to grand 
hotels, he conceived of Burbage’s as 
a sort of warren, with a Prince in 
every burrow. He would have liked 
to explore that warren, but his sugges- 
tion was not taken up. 

‘* Well ?’’ asked the Prince, with the 
air of one who demanded an explana- 
tion. ‘* To what do I owe the hon- 
OG & 6 ws T 

Evidently he had only admitted his 
visitors in order that he might solve 
the mystery in private’ instead of 
stimulating curiosity in the public 
lounge; but the visitors did not help 
him to solve it. Vesta’s boldness 
seemed to have deserted her. She 
spoke as one half awakened from a 
dream, and not yet sure whether it 
was a dream or not. She stretched out 
her arms, as if with an effort, saying, 
but as if the words were dragged from 
her :-— 

‘* Aren’t you—aren’t you—glad to 
see me?’’ 

** I—I—’pon my word I 

** Aren’t you—aren’t you—going to 
—kiss me?”’ 

She advanced a step or two, as she 
said that. She was very beautiful, and 
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the Prince was only twenty-two—an 
age at which it is not easy to make an 
excuse for refusing such an invitation, 

‘** Yes, yes, my dear. Of course I’ll 
kiss you, if you’ll tell me who you 
are,’’ he answered ; and Vesta crossed 
the room to him. 

She did not tell him who she was— 
she seemed to think that he was only 
pretending not to know ; but she laid 
her head on his shoulder, and looked 
up ; and the Prince looked down, and 
kissed her. 

Truly it was an amazing state of 
things. Peter Plummer had never seen 
anything like it before, and the Prince, 
it was clear, was no less amazed than 
the Boy Scout. The Prince, in fact, 
turned to the Boy Scout, and called 
upon him to elucidate the puzzle ; but 
the elucidation which Peter Plummer 
could offer was sadly incomplete. 

** They’d locked her up so that she 
couldn’t come to you, your Majesty, so 
I fetched her out and brought her 
here.”’ 

‘* Where did you fetch her from?” 

‘* A house, your Majesty.” 

** What house? ”’ 

‘*] don’t know, your Majesty. A 
house down Richmond way.”’ 

‘** Could you find the house again?” 

‘**] don’t know, your Majesty, but I 
don’t think so.”’ 

It was not very helpful—indeed it 
was very far from helpful. The 
Prince could not very well keep the 
girl at Burbage’s. Yet how to dispose 
of her—where to send her? And how 
to explain when the newspapers got 
hold of the story? It would have been 
an awkward problem even for a grand- 
father with a white beard and an un- 
blemished reputation. It was doubly 
awkward for a youth of twenty-two, 
and something of a name for gal- 
lantry. Prince Ferdinand had begun 
by being amused, but now he was 
getting angry. 

‘* Sit there while I think what’s to 
be done,’’ he said, conducting Vesta 
to a couch; and he paced the room, 
reflecting, while Peter Plummer still 
stood at attention. 

‘* Better ask Fritz,’’ he concluded. 
‘‘T wonder if Fritz would like to 
marry her. She’s good - looking 
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enough. It’s worth trying. Hi! 
Fritz!” 

But Fritz, as it happened, was al- 
ready entering with a message. The 
telephone—something very urgent— 
but in English—he could not under- 
stand it—would his Serene High- 
ness ? a 

The Prince ran to the instrument ; 
and Peter heard him shouting into it: 

‘“ What’s that? Lost a young lady ? 
Never mind, there’s one. here you're 
quite welcome to. Come up and see if 
it’s the one you want. 

To his valet he added : 

‘‘Not here, Fritz! Show the gen- 
tleman into the other room !”’ 

So that Peter caught a passing 
glimpse, through the open door, of a 
stranger, middle-aged, clean-shaven, 
stern, silk-hatted, and frock-coated. 

“The angry father! ’’ he thought ; 
but it seemed not. 

Vesta, indeed, looked as frightened 
as the advent of an angry father might 
have been expected to make her look ; 
but the fragments of conversation 
which Peter overheard hardly fell in 
with that theory. The scraps which 
reached him were, roughly, as fol- 
lows :— 

‘*Home of Rest for Mental Cases 
—Boy Scout with a bee in his bonnet— 
whole army of Boy Scouts—policeman 
just in time to catch one of them—got 
the story out of him—’phoned for a 
taxi—followed on at once = 

That to begin with, and then: — 

“Bad hcredity — neurotic — penny 
novelettes—portraits in ‘ Daily Terror’ 
—fixed idea—illusions—monomania— 
quite .curable if treated by psycho- 
therapy—so sorry to have caused 
trouble—no more trouble now, I 
think—leave her to me x 

And so on, and so forth. Peter 
Plummer still stood at attention while 
he listened. Vesta crouched on the 
sofa, with a doubtful look in her eyes, 
apparently awaking from her dream. 
And then the stranger entered, looking 
stern, indeed, but also kind. 

He took no notice of Peter, but 
stood over Vesta, looking straight into 
her eyes. His own eyes, to any one 
who understood such things, were 
those of the hypnotist or psycho- 
therapist; and his influence was a 
thing that could be seen. 
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**You’d better 
Vesta.” 

‘* Yes, I’d better come with you.”’ 

‘* Then, come,’’ and he led the way, 
and she followed him ; and Peter heard 
him speaking to the Prince as- he 
passed :— 

‘* Quite curable, I assure you. I’ve 
cured far worse cases. In fact, this 
little disillusion will very likely accel- 
erate the cure;’’ and then he. was 
gone, and Peter was alone in the pre- 
sence of the Prince, and the Prince 
was speaking. 

*“Well,’’ he said. ** You’re« a 
bright youth—breaking into private 
lunatic asylums and letting out the 
female patients ;’’ and Peter trembled, 
wondering what was going to happen 
to him. 


Not till he heard the words “ lunatic 
asylum ’”’ did he quite realise what he 
had done; but then he blushed crim- 
son, and expected a correction. It 
would not have surprised him in the 
least if he had been stretched across a 
chair and corrected with the back of a 
hair brush. 


There was no need to consider, how- 
ever, for the Prince, flattered, perhaps, 
by the effect of his portrait in the 
** Daily Terror,’’ was laughing. 

‘* Never mind, Boy Trout,’’ he con- 
tinued, and Peter never knew whether 
he called him Boy Trout in jest or in 
ignorance. ‘‘ You meant well, and 
you did your best, and I’m going to 
stand you a tea.”’ 

And he called to the valet. 

‘* Fritz ! Go down and pay the 
Boy Trout’s taxi, and tell them to 
send up tea. Cakes, mind—plenty of 
cakes—all the cakes in the house that 
aren’t otherwise engaged.”’ 


So that, though Peter Plummer had 
not been altogether successful in his 
attempt to deliver a damsel in distress, 
he had at least achieved his ambition 
of being invited to take tea with a 
member of a Royal family. 


come with me, 


The plate of cakes which was pre- 
sently placed before him was, as he 
afterwards told his companions, 
‘*mountains high,’’ but he _ very 
quickly reduced its height, being a 
Boy Scout with a healthy appetite 
that did credit to his corps. 
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T was going to be a swim. 
greater portion of the day had 
been that. He was suffering from 

one of the most depressing desires for 
a man to bear unappeased. He was 
frantically hungry. The landmarks 
had become: submerged by flood waters. 
It was a long time since he had been 
this way, but the face of the country 
was now abrown surge. Yet somewhere 
near at hand was Cumcum homestead, 
and somewhere, surely, food. Last 
night’s camp on a sandy ridge swarm- 
ing with ants and not guiltless of 
snakes had begun supperless and 
ended breakfastless. 

He was going to eat somewhere, 
and that soon, so he swore, and set his 
horse’s head to the level sweep of back- 
water. Over here were myall trees and 
a house roof. True, the water was 
half-way up the slab walls, but if any 
of the family were there, well—even if 
he found them on the roof there was a 
possibility of tucker of some sort, none 
without. Part of the way the horse 
got foothold in squelching mud, then 
came a swim where had been a shallow 
creek channel; there was a current, 
making it hard work for the hack, but 
Cressley won through with his feet on 
the horse’s neck. 

The door of the house hung ajar, 


and through it went steadily the 
waters. Built by the sons of the 
house, the foundations held. In what 


had once been a garden, where the top 
of a hibiscus bush showed over the 
water and a lemon tree was rimmed by 
gurgling tides, floated a tin dish and 
an overturned clothes-basket. Doubt- 
less other domestic utensils lay in the 
mud to be dug out when the waters 
went down. Overhead, the sky, hav- 


ing finished her storming, was blue 
and fair, smiling like a woman at the 
multitudinous waters and at the ruin 
her whim had wrought, and far and 
near were the tops of the ti-trees in 
bloom, 
bark. 


bored gums, towering iron 
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By M. FORREST. y. 
The “What a damnable country !” 


sighed Cressley, feeling for the gate. 
way. 

On the iron roof of the house a de- 
jected fowl sat hunched in despair, and 
from the inside of the ark-like building 
came the sound of a woman’s voice 
singing :— 

The budding thorn makes white the 

grass, 

O sweetest lass! O sweetest lass! 

‘By Jove!’’ He had hitched the 
horse’s bridle to a crooked nail on the 
door-post and stood waist-deep search- 
ing the dusk of the interior with his 
eyes. Nothing there, but the top of 
a chest and, absurd above the water- 
line, the pretty face of a Gibson 
girl painted on a plaque, a photograph 
of a stud horse, and an old almanac. 

The woman’s song ceased abruptly. 
** Hallo !”’ she said ; and he looked up. 

Iollowing the fashion of some old- 
time bush houses, the great rafters 
were bare, spanning the inside of the 
roof, and from rafter to rafter a 
stretcher bed had been cunningly 
placed, making a safe and at least not 
comfortless rest for the flood-bound. 
From where he stood he could see the 
wire of the spring mattress, the edge 
of a white quilt, and two slim feet in 
russet shoes, sideways glancing at him 
a young piquant face, with hair rolled 
up anyhow and inquiring eyes. 

‘* Hallo! ’’ she said again, “‘-are 
you bushed? We’re flooded out here. 
The boys went off at daybreak to res- 
cue stock. To-night we are going to 
make for the ridges, but I believe it’s 


twenty miles of water between here 
and the township. I don’t know 
whether to ask you in or not... 


since the floor is so wet! ”’ 

She laughed. He guessed she was 
keeping up her spirits with difficulty 
and dared not be serious. Hence her 
cheerful, lonelv singing. 

**T think I'll come in all the same 

if you don’t mind,”’ he said, the 

















water suddenly lifting to his chest as 
he entered the house. ‘‘ My name is 
Cressley, from Tara way, and I’ve had 
nothing to eat since yesterday morn- 
ing ; is there any food about ? ”’ 

‘“Come up,’’ she said. ‘‘ There’s 
damper here and salt junk, and a 
spirit stove on board with which I 
make tea. Strike for the middle of 
the room ; there is a table fixed to the 
floor there ; stand on that, and I’ll drop 
the rope ladder—the boys made me one 
last night when the water drove us 
here. Wait, you’re heavy, I’d better 
give it another knot to the beam ; 
that’s right.”’ 

He was on the table, a dripping 
figure. ‘‘ But I’ll make the bed wring- 
ing,’’ he said doubtfully. 

‘* Never mind, there is a mackintosh 
here you can sit on; besides, I won’t 
want it to-night ; we are going to get 
out of this somehow. It’s unhealthy 
till the water dries up, once it begins 
to subside.”’ 

‘“* You seemed quite used to floods,”’ 
he answered, struggling up the sway 
of the ladder, and clambering beside 
her, eyes set on the damper and plate 
of beef. She fished a knife and fork 
from under the pillow, gave it dain- 
tily, and watched him fall to with a 
real pleasure. 

“It’s so nice to be able to give 
people what they want,’’ she said, 
curling up at her end of the stretcher, 
and, with a mouth suddenly full of hair- 
pins, attempting to straighten her 
hair. 

Open beside her was a book, though 
the light was not good among the 
rafters, and in the far corner a tide- 
checked ’possum stirred, and, unrolling 
his furry body, watched them with 
brown and anxious eyes from the 
cornice. A patch of sun slipping 
through the door made a mirror of the 
Square of water there, and, looking 
down, Cressley could see his big boots 
reflected beside her small ones. He 
was too hungry to find the humour of 
It just then, but in twenty minutes he 
felt for his tobacco, groaned over its 
wetness, and turned to appraise the 
girl. She was reading. 





It was a small face with a decided 
chin, rather a many freckles and long 
black eyelashes. 


** Pluck,’’ he said 
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to himself, and wished he had 
managed to keep his tobacco dry. 

She looked up, divined his want, 
dived under the widow’s cruse of a 
pillow again and brought out a stick 
of Texas. ‘‘ It’s pretty strong. Tom 
likes it strong, and I saved this for 
him, but the stranger within our gates 
shall have some. I expect yours is 
wet—you are sure to smoke a light 
mixture.”’ 

‘* How do you know that? ’”’ cutting 
up tobacco with anticipatory joy. 

‘* By your face. There is one type 
of man who always smokes his strong 
and takes his whisky neat. You are 
not that type; you like lots of soda, 
and a_ light-scented mixture—and 
ready shredded for you, too.”’ 

‘*Right. Are you endowed with 
second sight? ”’ 

‘* No, or I should have foreseen the 
flood, and we should have saved the 
sheep. I think most have _ been 
saved, though. This should be cattle 
country only, shouldn’t it? But Tom 
has a craze for sheep, the others like 
cattle work best; but Tom is so—so 
stolid. Haven’t you noticed that 
men take on something of the attri- 
butes of the animals they are most 
with?”’ 

‘* Not horsey men,”’ he said. ‘‘ The 
horse is a noble creature, isn’t he? 
Can you, invariably, find jockeys and 
bookmakers so? ”’ 

‘“ Ah! you lost over the Melbourne 
Cup, I suspect?’’ she said, turning 
bright eyes upon him. ‘* We won, 
and I got a new hat.’’ 

‘“Where is it now?’’ he asked, 
peering into the flood below. She 
pointed to where, in company with 
boxes and bundles, a tin trunk swung 
from the roof on stout wire ropes, 
‘*Trust a woman to save her most 
cherished possession.’’ 

She laughed again, and on the roof 
the solitary hen cackled furiously. The 
girl started, and nearly lost her book 
over the bed edge. 

‘*Why, that’s old Sarah,’’ she 
cried with delight. ‘‘I know her 
cackle. Do you think she has laid 
an egg, and if there is any possible 
way of getting it?”’ 

‘‘It might be a false alarm,’’ he 
said cautiously. ‘‘Is there a boat 
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I might get on to 


’” 


anywhere about ? 
the roof then—— 
‘** No, the boys took the boat up to 
the Five Mile to-day. That is why, 
being a woman, I am cooped up here. 
Charlie thought there might be some 
danger of an upset with such a num- 
ber of floating logs, and they have to 
cross so many fences; besides, they 
can. swear better when things go 
wrong—if I’m not there! ”’ 
‘“*T see. But if you 
egg—— ” ; 
‘*Oh, no! It might be just a ruse 
on Sarah’s part to get fetched off the 
roof—how hungry she must be, too, 
poor thing !—but if I let you go after 
her, you would come back wetter than 


want that 


ever. You are getting a little dry, 
aren’t you. I think you’re steam- 
ing.”’ 


‘He probably was, for the noonday 
sun on the iron roof was unpleasantly 
warm. However, he had fed, and he 
was smoking, and—things might be 
worse. ‘*‘ But I can’t leave my horse 
hanging out there much longer,’’ he 
said. 

‘* It would be kindness to turn him 
adrift, and let him find higher ground, 
I suppose,’’ she said, meditatively. 
‘* Otherwise I don’t know what you 
are to do. If you don’t know the 
country you may be drowned before 
you’re finished. There are such trea- 
cherous gullies.”’ 

‘* But if I turn him out how shall 
I ever find him again? No. I had 
better risk it myself. I’ve come 
through various adventures since yes- 
terday morning—enough to convince 
me that I was, after all, born to be 
hanged. When will your brothers be 
back ?’’ 

‘** Not till sunset, I am afraid. If 
you will wait till then there will be 
room in the boat for you—and your 
saddle. There’s some spare rope 
here. You could sling it near the 
hat-box, make a loop line, and throw 
it ‘over—really——’’ 

There was pretty pleading in her 
face, perhaps she clung to companion- 
ship in her tedious vigil, and _ this 
was as a time when touching the real 
things of life so closely, convention 
sought drier latitudes. 

‘* Really, it is not safe here for you 
to go wandering round. Retter let 
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your horse go. The boys will lend 
you one to look him up with after- 
;wards. - Ours always make back. 
And he is sure to make for the 
ranges.”’ 

Perhaps, if her hand touch had not 
been so soft, her eyelashes so long, he 
might have stuck to the horse. As it 
was, there was some splashing and 
rope flinging in the dusky interior, a 
good deal of laughter from the girl, a 
final ‘‘ Well done!’’ as_ the saddle 
swung clear of the muddy eddies, and 
a subsequent drawing up of the rope 
ladder, and more dripping from the 
stretcher. 

She made tea on a piece of gal- 
vanised iron she kept at the bed foot. 
They had to skim it clear of scum, for 
the water, though there was plenty, 
sadly needed filtering. 

But this was no time for  nicety. 
They shared a pannikin and were glad 
they both took sugar. She ate the 
trimmings of fat from the salt beef 
with her damper, and made believe it 
was butter, and wondered what had 
become of the milking cows. They 
could hear old Sarah’s feet sliding on 
the iron above their heads, a dis- 
gusted squawk, and suddenly, a rush of 
wings and a sharp cry as some wild 
birds rested there a space. 

Cressley looked down at the plaque. 
The water was two inches nearer the 
oval. He hoped the boys would be 
back by nightfall. All the afternoon 
a steady rise kept up, and at last she 
noticed it. 

“Why, it’s past Excelsior’s feet!” 
(Excelsior was the stud horse.) 

‘““T’ve never seen a flood so high 
before. There’s something unex- 
pected here.’’ She frowned, puzzled, 
but her hand was steady. ‘‘ The boys 
never thought of this. There’s my 
poor plaque going under. If they are 
not quick they won’t be able to get the 
boat through the door.”’ 

It was a joke with her for a little 
while. Then she became very quiet. 
Now, by stretching down his foot, he 
could almost touch the advancing sur- 


face. He looked at her silently. She 
looked back. Under her lashes was 
fear. 


‘* Sing to me,’’ he said abruptly. 
‘* You were singing when I came.”’ 
Obedient, she threw back her head* 
































her throat was very fair below the 
freckle line. 
The budding thorn makes white the 


rass, 


O sweetest lass! O. sweetest lass! 


The patch of sun was going from 
the wave-floor. 


She slid her hand nervously along 
the counterpane till he gripped it 
understandingly in his. 

‘‘T wish the boys would come,’’ she 
said. 

He smoked another pipe. _ Possibly 
the water had reached it’s level now. 
The plaque was covered. The Gib- 
son girl was slowly mingling with the 
elements. - It was a record flood. Ex- 
celsior had disappeared. There was 
barely two feet of doorway above the 
tide. 

‘*Can you swim ?”’ he asked. 

““Yes.’’ She guessed his thought. 

‘* Very well. Two inches more, and 
we are going out of this. It’s no use 
being driven to a roof we can’t -get 
through,’ she said sharply. ‘* And 
something may have delayed the 
boat.”’ 

She was thrusting pins through her 
hair, dragging up_ stray locks 
mechanically. ‘‘ Turn your back,’’ 
she said presently. ‘‘I will slip off 
some things, and be better able to 
swim.”’ 

With his feet dangling over the end 
rail, his eyes on the narrowing wall 
line, he pondered on the strange 
chance which had thrown him here. 
What would she have done all day 


long with the waters rising, rising, 
and no sound of oars or returning 


voices to cheer her, hour after hour, 
watching the encroaching brown—the 
disappearing light, the silence, the 
loneliness. 

““ Ready,”’ she said. 

He made sure that his matches were 
safe in their oilskin wrap, rolled the 
last of the tobacco there too, tightened 
his belt, threw off his coat, put his arm 
round her, watched her tuck her russet 
Shoes under the pillow. ‘‘It might 
just stop here,’’ she said, with a lin- 
gering glance at the dangling hatbox 
still safe from the enemy, and splash! 
They were over the edge and swim- 
ming for the bare two feet of light. 
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It was cool outside. A little wind 
ruffling the monster lake, stirring the 
tree-tops. There was no sign of 
Cressley’s horse. Brumbey-bred, he 
had been snorting and striving, a wild 
thing again, rangewards all the after- 
noon. 

‘* What do you think ?’’ she gasped, 
swimming on her side and keeping 
close to him. ‘* The roof—or a gum 
tree ?”’ 

He looked at the solidly built house, 
at the gum tree, smothered, as he 
guessed, in red and black and bull and 
soldier ants, with odd snakes more 
than likely. ‘‘ The roof, and old Sarah’s 
company,’’ he said, and presently 
drew himself up over the eaves, 
reached down for her, and was glad 
he had been in training for that boat 
race last spring. A man _ needed 
muscle to lift her, slight as she was, 
with her clinging clothes and tired 
body. 

One’s feet against the chimney at- 
tached to the end of the house and old 
Sarah’s distressed objections from the 
ridge pole, and a gorgeous _ sunset 
staining the sky and the waters with 
rose, beautifying the crests of the 
drowned trees, the little stars shy as 
children in a haunted field, slipping 
through the blue, then a wonder of 
moon, large and gleaming, making a 
glorious tree-filled Venice of the out- 
lying country, silver of the roof on 
which they crouched. They were silent 
now, only the lap-lapping of the 
greedy waters on the slab walls of the 
house, no bird voice, no beast move- 
ments. Sarah, with her head under 
her wing, a sleeping sentinel on the 
ridge, dreaming, let us hope, of a land 
of grain and plenty, and the egg which 
she had left in the hollow near the 
chimney stack divided between them 
for their supper. 


The girl slept occasionally, and 
Cressley put his arm_ protectingly 
about her. What else was there to 


do? It was the first time he had 
clasped a woman without passion, 
thinking only of her as an overweary 
human being. Vaguely, there drifted 
through his mind, ghostly as figures 
on a biograph screen, the memory of 
his clasp on other women . . . that brief, 
fleeting fancy which men call love, re- 
sponsive or unresponsive ; he thought 
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of them now, and held her as a sleep- 
ing child, close to his side, and with 
perfect unconsciousness she lay there, 
glad as she might have been of a 
brother’s protection. 

It was a beautiful night—an Aus- 
tralian summer’s eve at its best. A 
flock of wild-duck, embarrassed with 
many waters, swooped, and, terrified 
at the humans out of place, flew cry- 
ing westward. Aching in every ‘bone, 
Cressley still feared to sleep, feared 
lest the trusting little head on _ his 
shoulder might slide to the roof, that 
together they might lose hold, and 
over into the flood to suffer a rude 
awakening, even if no actual danger. 
He felt no sentiment towards the slim 
warm young thing beside him. Utter 
physical weariness knocks all senti- 
ment out of a man, but a certain in- 
nate chivalry would have made him 
consider the comfort of any woman be- 
fore his own. His arm was horribly 
cramped, the abandon of sleep relaxed 
her body till her weight upon 
him became an absolute trial, and 
she scarcely seemed to _ breathe 
so deep in slumber was she. His eyes 


were heavy with the crying need for 


rest. Silver water and black tree 
shadow, how he hated the beauty of 
the night. He would have given half 
his life for a good bed in a city hotel, 
the world forgetting and the world 
forgot, with the certainty of an inter- 
rupted pillow to-night and a hot break- 
fast to-morrow morning. He wished 
he had ridden rangewards with the 
horse, then in quick compunction 
looked at the sleeping face on his arm, 
the heavy black lashes, the mournful 
mouth, the plucky little chin. Let her 
sleep, poor one, she deserved it. 

He resisted no inclination to play 
the lover. He felt none. He did not 
think he should ever wish to kiss a 
woman again. He was too tired. 

The sound of oars in rowlocks, an 
axe on wood as they slashed at an im- 
pudent branch barring the way, an 
anxious shout across the echoing 
waters, a strongly-driven blade, a 
man in the bow with a bandaged wrist, 
a whole chapter of accidents which 
had caused delav to relate, a chorus of 
congratulation that she was safe, a 
man drunk with the sleep craving reel- 
ing on the iron roof, a furious and 
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frantic hen scuttling backwards and 
forwards on te ridge pole, a girl sitt- 
ing up and laughing wildly in the 
moonlight, eager arms lifting them in- 
to the wide, rocking boat, a brandy 
flask, and Cressley’s last thought for 
hours to come how delicious the hard 
floor of a boat can be, even when men 
walk over one occasionally with bare 
toes, and a girl’s little stockinged feet 
press against one’s head, and then 
a drowsy slipping, slipping away. 

‘* A bob’s worth ’’ in the gallery in 
company with some men from _ the 
woolbroking company’s office, the rush 
on the stairway, to find the circle al- 
ready full of early-door folk, the sand- 
wiching down between stout women 
fanning themselves tragically with 
programmes, and recounting their per- 
sonal ills and family troubles to sym- 
pathetic friends who always went ‘‘one 
better.’’ Fluffy-haired shop girls with 
dapper swains, a row of hospital 
nurses who enjoy, as only the over- 
worked enjoy, their occasional dissi- 
pations. 

This was where Cressley found him- 
self one early October night in the 
Queensland capital. 

A few weeks of city life usually left 
Cressley hard up, and the atmosphere 
of the gallery had the crowning charm 
of ‘‘ go as you please,’’ no evening 
suit and expensive shirt front, but ten- 
his flannels if one chose. The men 
with him were moved to unseemly 
mirth on all and sundry subjects, a 
young man’s excuse to laugh at every- 
thing, and now and then Cressley 
glanced at the head of the girl in front 
of him, wondering if she heard. The 
nape of her neck was a pretty nape, 
alabaster fair, and he liked the way 
she did her hair, but probably she had 
an ugly face. The full-lipped brunette 
who was with her was not unconscious 
of the men behind, and her eye fre- 
quently glanced in their direction. Ere 
long one of Cressley’s companions had 
offered her a programme and his best 
attention, and as the curtain went up 
on the first act of ‘‘ Carmen,’’ Thomas, 
of the wool firm accountant’s depart- 
ment, was proffering chocolates. 
Cressley saw the other girl stiffen as 
she heard her companion’s giggle, and 
when she turned a small freckled face 
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for a moment—surprised eyes shaded 
by long black lashes—he caught his 
breath, wondered how her brothers 
could allow her to go out with ** any- 
body,” and was recalled to a wide 
silver sweep of waters, shadows of 
gum crowns in the tide, and a weight 
on his arm. He rubbed his muscle re- 
flectively. She had evidently not seen 
him—well, perhaps there was no ne- 
cessity to renew the acquaintance. He 
hardly cared, for his part, if they did 
or not, but he wondered all the same. 

The French actress who personified 
Carmen came on to the stage, amid a 
hearty hand-clapping, and for a space 
Cressley’s attention was upon her only. 
When the curtain fell on the first act 
Thomas had slid between the two girls, 
and the smaller one, with averted face, 
was studying her programme de- 
terminedly. 

Thomas liked difficult conquest, and 
his attention was straying from the 
brunette, who seemed piqued. 

Cressley tapped him quickly on the 
shoulder. 

“‘T think you’re crushing this lady, 
old man.”’ 

It was Thomas’s chance. 
to the rigid little figure. 

“I’m so sorry. Am I crowding 
you too much ?”’ 

He was a good-looking fellow, and 
he had found impudence pay. She 
moved uneasily, glancing at the sea of 
faces right and left of her, the amused 
stare in some of the men’s eyes, the 
envy in some of the shop girls’. Most 
of them knew Thomas more or less. 
Cressley frowned. ‘* You are crushing 
that lady, Thomas. Come back to 
your seat.”’ 

Thomas looked nonchalantly over his 
shoulder, then at the averted face be- 
side him, and back to the sparkle of 
the brunette. Leisurely, with another 
glance at the pretty head on his right, 
he clambered to his place by Cressley. 


He bent 


“Til pay you out, Cress, for your 


Jealous interference,’ half laughing, 
half annoyed. 

“That lady is a friend of mine.”’ 
Cressley did not mean his words to 
carry, but she turned swiftly and 
looked full at him. 

“You are... Mr. Cresslev,”’ 


she 
Said. 
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He reddened, pleased by her relieved 
expression. 

Thomas was quick to seize the op- 
portunity. 

‘‘ Then ’’—in a_ whisper—‘‘ change 
places with my friend ’’—an audacious 
smile at the fluttered brunette—‘‘ and 
you can sit beside yours.”’ 

There was slight affected conten- 
tion on the brunette’s part, but the 
little girl seemed taken with the sug- 
gestion, and presently Cressley found 
himself beside her, watching Carmen 
coquetting with the brigadier. 

‘* Who is the lady with you?’’ he 
asked under cover of the Voreador’s 
song. 

‘* She is staying at the same board- 
ing-house, and was most insistent that 
I should come. She is rather a friend 
of Charlie’s.”’ 


* * * * * 


. e 


He felt she was having trouble with 
Charlie. She was too loyal to her 
brothers to speak, but Dick was fruit- 
growing in British Columbia, and 
Tom, the stolid, had married a wife 
and taken her to Cumcum. ‘“‘ She is 
anti-tobacco, too, and won’t let him 
have his Texas,’’ she told Cressley 
with a laugh, when he called to see 
her one day. Charlie was lounging, 
heavy-eyed, in one corner of the bal- 
cony, and Miss Rose, in a low-necked 
lace blouse, was fanning him. Cress- 
ley loathed the brunette with a 
great loathing. She was baiting her 
hook for Charlie, with whom the sea- 
sons had prospered. Better the wife 
of a fairly well-provided bushman than 
nobody’s wife, and she lived princi- 
pally on an uncertain credit. So she 
called Charlie’s sister ‘‘ Darling,’’ and 
instructed her in the choosing of het 
frocks. But nothing happened until 
one day the little bush girl came to 
Cressley’s hotel and asked for him. 
He had been up late the night be- 
fore; he was going bushwards next 
week, and had many things to at- 
tend to. He had just accepted the 
managership of a cattle station near 
the South Australian border, and had 
intended to make his adieux to her that 
day. 

‘“ There is no one in the smoking- 
room,’’ said Cressley, with an eye to 
the waiter. ‘‘ Suppose we go in here ?”’ 
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She preceded him, the smile of greet- 
ing dying on her face. 

‘*Well—what can I do?’’ 
down at her. 

“*It’s Charlie,’’ she said. Her words 
came haltingly. ‘‘ He’s in an awful 


He looked 





way. It seems he proposed to Miss 
Rose when—when he wasn’t feeling 
quite 

“| know,”’ said Cressley. 
sé 7 ?’? 


** He—he has changed his mind, and 
—and Pe 


‘And oh! I can guess her tactics. 
Sit down, dear little one. Breach of 
promise, I suppose. How con- 
foundedly hard that you should be 
mixed up in this oi 


** Oh, no! I would do anything to 
help Charlie, and, of course, he’s in 
honour bound ; she is in hysterics now 
in a green satin wrapper and her hair 
in pins. Oh, dear! I don’t want her 
for a sister-in-law. It wouldn’t mat- 
ter if Charlie really loved her, but 
there’s something about another man.”’ 

‘** Wait a minute, I will get my hat. 
I’m going to see Charlie.’’ 

Presently he returned. 
** Charlie has gone west by the mail 
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train. It’s all right. He babbled a 
little of his honour being involved, but 
I soon proved to him it was no ques- 
tion of that. Miss Rose? Well, Miss 
Rose.”’ 

‘‘ I’m sorry for her,’’ said the little 
girl. 

‘*Don’t be. She says she would 
not have him for anything. It 
wasn’t hard to make her see she was 
throwing herself away. I was able to 
tell her casually of an old mortgage 
on Charlie’s property. I forgot to 
mention it was paid off during the 
good seasons. I am forgetful some- 
times. And Miss Rose’s sort always 
find consolation. They are so attrac- 
tive. Now, what are you going to 
eat ?”’ 

There were tears in her eyes, but 
the bravery of her little chin was 
guarantee to hold them back. Then 
whimsically, ‘‘ So I am left all alone, 
overlooked, forgotten..I can’t go back 
to that boarding-house now. There 
has been so much that was disagree- 
able fr 

‘* That will be all right. 
and I arranged a 

Then Cressley set himself with both 
inclination and opportunity to play the 
lover. 





Charlie 
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Why not have a Piano that 





YOU can play ? 








Your wife and children can play on the Pianola Piano 
just as they play on the Piano which is already in your 
home. 

They have a degree of hand-playing ability which you, 
perhaps, have not the time to acquire. 

So why not exchange your piano for one which is as 
useful to you as it is to them? 

There are three pianos which contain the Pianola :—the 
Steinway, Weber and Steck. 

So when you get a Pianola Piano, your family have a 
better piano to play on by hand, and the instrument is 
available to you by means of the Pianola which it contains. 
Is it not worth thinking about? You can always call 
at /Kolian Hall and try the Pianola Piano for yourself. 


Full particulars will be sent if you write for Catalogue ‘ T.”’ 
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MOLIAN HALL 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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And at Paris, Berlin, New York, Melbourn:, Sydney, etc. + THE GERMAN EMPEROR 








P HE great question in the world 
of dress during the last three 
months has been: “ Shall we 

have to wear tight skirts next winter ? ”’ 

There was nervous hysteria in the 

voices of many who asked the question, 

for they knew quite well that if they 

did wear tight skirts, or such tight 

skirts, there would be trouble with 

their husbands. Others asked fear- 


fully, because they dreaded the notion 
of full flounces and trailing draperies 


in the streets. Well, the question is 
answered, and everyone should be 
satisfied. I have seen several collec- 
tions already, and although a few of 
the ultra-exclusive makers have re- 
fused to open their doors until later, 
yet it is fairly certain that the autumn 
and early winter models will show 
moderately clinging skirts, short for 
walking, long for afternoon receptions, 
and trained for dinner gowns. 


* * 2k 


The tailor-mades I have seen so far 
show very little difference in their 
main lines from present ones ; but— 
and the but is a big one—they are much 
less exaggerated in certain points than 
they were. For instance, the skirt is 
short, but not too short to be graceful ; 
it is narrow, about two yards and a 
half, or perhaps a wee bit more, it fits 
the hips perfectly, but has a tunic, and 
perhaps a sash hanging behind, so that 
there is no close definition of the 
figure. The corsage is generally of the 
same materials as the skirt, and, note 
this, two materials are almost invari- 


ie ' 
ante 


She Vavavavava 
— 


wh 


ably used for all dresses this season. 
Sleeves are generally long and are set 
into the arm-holes, but the shou'der 
overlaps the sleeve seam, thus keeping 
the shoulder effect wide. Guimpes 
are not very low, and they are trimmed 
with satin, soutache, buttons, em- 
broidery, etc., etc. Also small toby 
ruffles of tulle are worn again, with 
wrist ruffles to match. Coats are 
generally longer, although some are 
still short and cut away from the 
waist, the line of which is lower, but 
not long. The materials used are 
many and various, but nothing pleased 
me better than the blue serge costumes 
allied to black liberty, trimmed with 
black liberty buttons and a touch of 
colour on the guimpe—say a light note 
of emerald green, or the favourite 
cherry colour, or merely a striking note 
of black and white. By the way, I 
forgot to say that most corsages are 
slightly bloused in front over waist- 
belts of shiny leather, or folded liberty 
sashes which fall at the left side be- 
hind. Black silk fringe, half a foot 
deep, edges the slanting tunics in many 
cases, or this fringe may be in blue 
wool. I saw one model in Scotch 
plaid trimmed with small pearl buttons, 
and there were one or two brown 
cloth dresses embroidered with rich 
red silks on the corsages. A_ black 
velvet tailor costume showed a corsage 
of black and white voile with hem- 
stitched edges and a long coat, quite 
three-quarter length, fastening tight 
to the neck with a lovely ermine collar 
which had dear little tails dangling. 
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Food Value of Cheese 





Remarkable Statement by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


According to a circular issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
we ought to eat more cheese. Cheese, it 
is stated, has twice the food value of fresh 
beef, and one pound of it is equal to two 
pounds of eggs or three pounds of fish. 


Experiments carried out by Government 
Scientists associated with the Department 
of Agriculture have led them to advocate 
strongly the eating of cheese. It proved of 
great benefit to tae general health of the 
subjects used in their experiments. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
recommendation is strongly supported by 
an eminent British Scientist, who states 
that cheese is the most concentrated form 
of nourishment with which we are ac- 
quainted, and contains the highest pro- 
portion of those constituents which build 
up nerve and muscle, 


The only objection that can be urged 
against cheese is that some people find it 
indigestible, but the science of cheese- 
making has advanced with rapid strides of 
late, and the introduction of St. Ivel 
Lactic Cheese has overcome this trouble. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is not only most 
digestible, but is an actual aid to good 
digestion, 


One of the reasons for this is that milk 
used in making St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is 
inoculated with a pure lactic acid culture. 
During the process of fermentation a large 
proportion (38 per cent.) of the casein is 
rendered soluble, and the albuminous 
matter is prepared for digestion. 68 per 
cent. of the phosphate“of lime, which is the 
chief mineral substance of milk, is also 
rendered soluble during the fermentation. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is an excellent 
food for growing children, Many medical 
men specially recommend it for this pur- 
pose on account of its value as a brain 
food. It is rich in organic phosphorus, the 
most powerful of all brain nutrients. 


Wet 


63d. each from Grocers and Dairymen. 


LACTIC: 











KEEP THE 
SKIN CLEAR 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
No other emollients do so 
much for pimples, black- 
heads, red, rough and oily 
skin, itching, scaly scalps, 
dry, thin and falling hair, 
chapped hands and shape- 
less nails. They do even 
more for skin-tortured and 
disfigured infants. 


Although Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment are sold throughout the world, a 
liberal sample of each, with 32-p. book 
on the skin, will be sent post-free, on 
application to “ Newbery,” Dept. 2R, 
27 Charterhouse Sq., London, FE, C 
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The long tight sleeves had ermine slightly trailing skirt, and Cachemire 
de soie allied to mousseline and gold 
One charming gown, I remem- 


cuffs arranged in just the same way. 
The skirt was slightly long, and had a 


tunic which 
fell a little full 
below the 
knees. In our 
first illustra- 
tion we show 
a liberty 
tailor-made 
trimmed with 
fur and lace 
which was 
made by 
Francis. The 
style of the 
skirt is in- 
dicative of the 
new draperies 
which promise 
to be popular. 
Under these 
draped tailor- 
mades, women 
will wear very 
few petti- 
coats, and 
they will be 
flat. 

* * ok 

Afternoon 
dresses are 
slightly fuller 
and _ sensibly 
longer, with 
lower waist- 
line, and 
bloused _ cor- 
sages with 
sleeves of 
varied lengths 
according to 
the taste of 
the wearer. I 
saw no collar- 
less guimpes, 
and many of 
them had 
dainty ruches 
to the high 
neckband. 


The materials used are lovely, delicate 
stamped 
flowers, chiffon-velvet with lace trim- 
mings and fur round the edge of the 


mousseline, 


lace. 








24 es el ll al ee. aS 6. Talal 


Photo] 


with 


One of the New Tailor-Mades by Francis. 


velvet 





(Félix. 


crystal embroideries. 
green taffetas, and the guimpe of fine 
embroidered net. Taupe is a favourite 
shade; greys of all shades are popular, 


ber, was in 
grey chiffon 
velvet with 
emerald green 
em broidery 
and lovely 
cream lace 
guimpe and 
under-sleeves, 
The skirt was 
draped and 
long, with a 
short - pointed 
train, and the 
corsage was 
slightly blous- 





ed into an 
embroidered 
green silk sash 
which fell in 
long flat ends 
behind, a 
little to the 
left side. Our’ 
illustration 
shows a lovely 
gown with 
flounces put 
on in a way 
which is likely 
to be popular, 
as I have seen 
many? dresses 
both for after- 
noon and 
evening which 
had trimmings 
following the 
same lines, 
This _ partic- 
ular model 
was made by 
Ney, and is 
carried out m 
white mousse- 
line de sote, 
trimmed 
green chiffon 
flounces and 
The waistbelt is 
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SEE THE ph 


GUARANTEE, \ A ne 


TICKET. 
a 


VETINGS 


Single Double 
Ail these have clip tops. xo Ends 


0. 
lin, Plain Cotton Elastic .. = 1). 
iT 279 


Hin, Filled Best Silk Elastic 68 1/6 ; 


unable to obtain from your draper, 
write to THE MANUFACTORY 
Hackney Rd. Works, London, NE. 
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ILFORD 
PLATES 
PAPERS 


ite ai 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


with ease and certainty. 





SUPPLIED at POPULAR PRICES 
BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 





liford Ltd., Ilford, London, E. 























BRASSO 


Have you tried Brasso, and 


noted how quickly you 


obtain a high-class result? 


Metal Polish. 
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and trimmings are in bright notes of 
blue, cherry, green, and gold. 
* ok a* 


Evening 
gowns are 
lovely. The 
summer 
fashion of 
wearing white 
satin covered 
with black 
Chantilly will 
also be a win- 
ter fashion, 
but the varia- 
tions on the 
white material 
will be many. 
White damask 
looks exquis- 
ite as a dress 
to be worn 
with a_ black 
Chantilly coat 
shaped to fall 
away from the 
waist in front 
and to cover 
the back com- 
pletely in the 
burnous style, 
but without 
folds. White 
liberty trim- 
med with lace 
flounces put 
on slant-ways 
and with a 
fichu corsage 
is quite fasci- 
nating, and a 
ariiliant 
bunch of red 
berries, or 
flowers in 
some gorgeous 
shade thrust 
into the waist- 
belt, which 
falls in sash 
ends _ behind, 
relieves the 
dullness of 


the black and white. 
like drapery is in the form of a long, 
soft rever which falls from the waist to 
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Photo] 


A favourite sash- 


A Charming Afternoon Gown by Ney. 


(Félix. 


* 


a point over the train; it may be in 
black, lined with white or colour, and 


it is very 
graceful and 
effective, 
Velvet. even- 
ing gowns are 
long princess 
robes with 
draped waists 
or corselets of 
gold or silver 
embroidery, 
or of | lace, 
These gowns 
are beauti- 
fully moulded 
to the figure, 
and fall in 
long narrow 
trains; the 
sleeves are not 
seldom _ tight 
to the elbow, 
and then 
trimmed with 
long, full lace 
frills, after the 
style of Marie 
Antoinette’s 
graceful _cor- 
sages. One or 
two girlish 
modes show 
Pom padour 
frills and 
flounces, but 
the average 
gown is long 
and slim, and 
innocent of 
fluffy fulness. 
Whether the 
latter half ol 
the winter 
season will 
bring out 
fuller dresses 
I would not 
daretosay,but 
so far no one 
wants them 
any more than 


the dressmakers wish to make them. 
oa a 


The milliners have begun their sea- 
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sGEABROOK RAZOR 
SAFETY SHAVER: SELF S tle 


d British Guaranteed. 
Why consider Mi . . Notice the difference between 
a few shile Bay : - Pe Blades. How long is edge 
lings at the aruTV Benen 2 soing to last on amachine-made 
start? , ' - ‘ ‘ 2 : blade? H. Hampton, Natal, 
Yy : bi writes: “ The grand razor | got 
from you 9 months agocontinues 
to give excellent satisfaction. 
My blades are still in Al con- 
dition." Have Seabrook or none 
SEABROOK GRAND, 
with automatic stropper. w hich 
a_ novice can use, 7 AND 
GROUND 
BLUADES and calf strop, in 
presentation case,12/6; cheaper 
model. without automatic strop- 
per and strop, /' 





Incidents 
from a 
Lady’s life 
(Picture 
17) 


At the Theatre 


at Concerts or other places with 

impure and overheated atmosphere the invigorating 

and refreshing qualities of the “4711 Eau de Cologne will | 
never fail to be appreciated. 


The perfume produced from a few drops of the “4711 or a gentle 
friction with same will always revive the nerves and your entire system. 


Insist upon the Blue & Gold labelled “4711 and refuse Substitutes! 
Sold everywhere 


/ogne 


Try the|1/6 box of “4711” Eau de Cologne Soap. 
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son with a great many white and light- 
coloured felt hats, simply trimmed with 
a jaunty feather fantasy ; they are also 
making a series of high-crowned hats 
in felt, velvet, and spiked ribbon or 
tulle. The crown will be a tall mass 
of spiky taffetas, the brim of velvet 
turning back from the face. Then 
there is the big, black velvet hat 
trimmed with feathers. Otherwise 
there is nothing but that delightful 
Louis XV. hat, with drooping sides 
and lifted back, which has been worn 
a great deal this September, and there 
is always the cabriolet, that picturesque 
little bonnet so suitable to blushing 
eighteen and so unsuitable to anyone 
over twenty-five. Motor bonnets vary 
not at all, close fitting and soft with a 
fine arrangement in veils of becoming 
tints: one cannot do better. 


* * * 


Furs are to be as lovely and as ex- 
pensive, if not more so, than last year. 
Huge stoles of ermine, with loops and 
buttons to allow of their being arranged 
about the form as a mantle. Big, soft 
muffs, one side trimmed with a different 
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kind of fur. Fur revers to coats, fur 
bands round the neck, whole dresses | 
of caracul, or imitation, huge cloaks ’ 
of brocaded velvets trimmed with fox, 
skunk, sable, or ermine, and the 
loveliest of big coats in any good fur, 
Velvet coats, with handsome fur trim- 
mings, will be worn, too, and fur as a 
dress trimming is always safe, according ? 
to Paris ideas. As to the hundred-and- 7 
one details of dress, they are yet to be § 
decided, as only when dresses are worn 
can their finishing touches be put @ 
successfully. Muffs will, I feel sure, 
be constructed to be used as bags, and 
many evening wraps of chiffon will) 
form hoods at the same time. A good 
many two or three-button gloves will 
be needed now that long sleeves are to 
the fore, and I hope the movement } 
towards sensible footgear will go for- = 
ward, Corsets will need to be long, 7 
but not exaggeratedly so, and the # 
hair will certainly be dressed flatter | 
than it was last year. About hair orna- 
ments I know nothing yet, but in a 
month’s time many secrets will be 
revealed. 
M. E. CLARKE. 
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NOVEL INSURANCE SCHEME FOR MOTORISTS. 


all cars fitted with these tyres are insured up to their full market value} 


r Ds manufacturers of Pirelli Tyres have a very ingenious scheme whereby | 


against accidental damage to the car, lamps, accessories, and even tyres) 


under certain conditions. 


Protection is also given against wilful and malicious = 


damage. The policy is issued by arrangement with the London and Lancashire 7 
Life and General Assurance Association, and covers the United Kingdom, with > 
facilities extended to the Continent for tours. Every private and professional] 
owner may secure protection for his car under this policy providing it is not a4 
taxi-cab or public vehicle, the one condition being that the car is fitted with ; 
four Pirelli Tyres at the time of the accident. Full particulars of the scheme % 
may be obtained upon application to Pirelli, Limited, 45 Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C. 





